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Nonferrous Group 
FRcfancu scoMeserves Support 


A 
R ECENT meetings of the Nonferrous Founders’ Society in Chicago and Cleveland 
stressed importance of developments during the past four years in practice and 
products, and indicated the extent to which that industry contributed to war 
production. Although confronted with crippling shortages of both labor and critical 
strategic materials, manufacturers of copper base nonferrous castings increased pro- 
duction from a prewar level of 250,000 tons to 786,000 tons in 1944. During the 
emergency new facilities costing about $10,000,000 were built for specialized types 
of castings such as ship propellers. Production also was increased through mechaniza- 
tion of existing plants and improvements in practice. 

In 1941 difficulties confronting the industry were multiplying rapidly. Govern- 
ment agencies failed to understand the tremendous need for brass and bronze castings, 
and shortages of copper and tin threatened to curtail production greatly. But brass 
and bronze foundrymen had production “know how,” and were able to provide the 
military and maritime services with substitute nonferrous alloy castings which used 
less critical materials but served the purposes in an excellent manner. Further appli- 
cation of centrifugal casting and investment casting processes also permitted the non- 
ferrous foundry industry to meet demands for highly specialized components. These 
and other technical developments undoubtedly will prove beneficial to foundries in 
meeting newer civilian demands. 


Early in the war a number of farsighted nonferrous foundrymen realized the 


° 
sSive absolute necessity of co-operative effort in meeting problems created by government 
will- regulations. In 1943 these men formed the Nonferrous Founders’ Society, and | 
they through their efforts and the assistance of many others who have come to see the i 
importance to the industry of such an organization, the society has grown in numbers ‘ 1] 

and influence. Today it has a membership of 370 and represents more than 50 per 


cent of the total tonnage of brass and bronze castings produced in the United States. 
Offices are maintained in both Washington and Chicago. 
In the two years of its existence, the Nonferrous Founders’ Society has served 


a a 


the industry well. In Washington it has guided the thinking of government agencies to 
the end that brass and bronze foundrymen were able to render maximum service to 
the war effort. Quite frequently the officers and staff found solutions to important 
problems before the difficulties ever confronted the entire industry. The society also 
has engaged in numerous other activities, including the development by its cost com- 4 
mittee of a “Simplified Accounting Procedure and Cost Methods Manual.” This | 
manual has been made available to all nonferrous foundries and work now is under 
way to amplify and extend this cost information. 

On the basis of service already rendered the industry, and in the face of situa- 
tions which indicate even greater problems in the future than have been encountered 
in the past, the Nonferrous Founders’ Society surely deserves the support, through mem- 


bership, of every brass and bronze foundry in the country. 
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By E. K. SMITH 
Consulting Metallurgist 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


N THE fall of 1944 things looked bad in what was left of Free China. 
Changsha had fallen, Kweilin had fallen, and the Burma road had 
long been closed. A hard Jap drive was headed towards Kweiyang, 

which is about half way between Kunming and Chungking, and the loss 
of which would have been a disaster. Even the position of Kunming did 
not look too good. 

By almost superhuman efforts the Chinese had moved whole found- 
ries, and even blast furnaces, many hundreds of miles, but most of their 
raw materials had been lost. Using trucks, sampans, carts, and strong 
backs, marvels of transportation had been accomplished, and iron and 
steel works set up in new locations. But the best sources of ore and coal 
were in the hands of the Japanese, and it was necessary to make the best 
of what could be found. Much valuable equipment had to be abandoned 
or destroyed. 

One little incident will illustrate the discouragements that had to be 
met. The Japs were approaching rapidly, most of the equipment was on 
the road, and a manager pointed out to the men who were risking their 
lives some of the remaining items that would be desperately needed. 
Among these were a number of barrels of various ferroalloys, silicon, man- 
ganese, chrome, nickel, etc. Somewhere in the wild trip, the containers 
were lost, and when the manager prepared to start melting at the new 
plant, he found several tons of completely mixed ferroalloys! (At that, 
such a mixture could be used effectively in their converter steel.) 


Get Boilers and Engines from Steamer 


One foundry lacked power, so the workers dismantled a river steamer 
which had been bombed, moved boilers and engines to their plant, and 
soon had an excellent power plant in operation. And to top it all, a mod- 
ern cupola was constructed from the ship’s steel plates! 

Moving the plants and getting them ready to operate was just the 
beginning. To make badly needed munitions, orders had to be placed 
by someone in high authority, raw materials had to be obtained, and 
finances arranged. To move a foundry hundreds of miles and set it up 
takes money, and just about that time inflation really showed what it can 
do. As the Chinese dollar became worth less and less, wages had to be 
raised so that the families could eat. This (Please turn to page 210) 


Fig. 1—The author, shown at right, with Chinese foundry workers and 
cast land mines. Fig. 2—Slow and sure but does not like to be hurried. 
Fig. 3—Strong, energetic and cheerful workers of a Chinese foundry. 
Fig. 4—Clay mill of Chinese foundry. Most of the larger plants make 
their own refractories, often using buffalo-power to grind materials. 
Fig. 5—Cupola designed and built by Arsenal staff. General Fan, Arsenal 
director, at left. Fig. 6@—Trench mortar shells made by permanent mold 
process. Fig. 7—Medium-size cupola with charging ladder on left, Note 
safety shoes and hat on worker at left. Fig. 8—Homemade parting com- 
pound made in empty land mine. Fig. 9—Burned-on sand presents prob- 
lem in cleaning castings 
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O one today wants the job of hand charging the 
cupola. It is a hard and disagreeable job in winter 
shine, snow or hail, and the 


is not looking for that kind 


or summer, rain or 


average working man today 


of a job. 

This condition has brought mechanical charging very 
much to the fore, 40 per cent of our foundries, 
according to a recent survey, 
lation of mechanical charging equipment as a postwar 


and some 
are considering the instal- 


project. During the war period practically all of the new 


foundries installed mechanical charging as part of the orig- 
inal plan. 

The old time foundryman believed that hand charging 
was the best and only sure way to properly distribute 
the stock in the cupola. 
gid days when men took some interest and pride in their 


This was probably true in the 


work, and under such conditions a good job of charging 
the cupola could be accomplished. 


Great improvements have been made in mechanical 


charging equipment and charging buckets during the past 





_ 





Fig. 























4— Horseshoe type 


2—Vertical skip hoist using 


charger 


15 years, especially in the last 5 years. Today there is a 
charger to fit any condition and any pocketbook, and it is 
only necessary to select the equipment best adapted to the 
conditions of the foundry in question. 

No one type of charging equipment is best for all con- 
ditions, and the selection of proper equipment requires 
an engineering survey by a capable foundry engineer. 
The problem of charging the cupola must be studied from 
yard of cars of coke, scrap and the other 
materials of the charge. Every move and every handling 
of material should be accomplished mechanically if at all 
With a complete mechanical charging system, 
it is possible to make up and charge from 20 to 50 tons per 
hour with a crew consisting of three and sometimes only 
two men. 


the arrival in the 


possible. 


Many factors must be considered before deciding upon 
the type of charging equipment to be employed, such as: 

(a) Quality of product to be cast. 

(b) Size of the cupola. 

(c) Maximum tonnage and minimum tonnage per hour 


‘ig. 1—Illustrating operating principle of different type charging buckets 


over-the-lip discharge bucket 


3—lInclined skip hoist charger employing 
cone-bottom bucket 


serving 


one 


cupola by remote control 


TWO-DOOR 
DROP BOTTOM 
CHARGING BUCKET 
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and per day to be handled into the cupola. 
(d) Number of hours the cupola is in operation. 
(e) Size of the metal charge. 
f) Coke ratio. 
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(g) Density of the metallic charge. 

(h) Largest pieces and kind of scrap used. 

Consideration must be given to the number of men now 
| employed, the method of unloading incoming material at 
, present, the present method of delivering material from 

the yard to the charging floor and the amount of coke 
regularly kept in storage. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is important to have the 
| dimensions of the yard, the location of railroad tracks, all 
| dimensions of the cupola and cupola building, and the 
‘current available for operating the crane and the charging 

equipment. 

All types of present-day charging equipment will do 

a satisfactory job if properly adapted to conditions in the 
foundry under consideration. 

The various types of cupola chargers may be classified 

as follows: 

1. Vertical Skip Hoist: Employing (a) the over the 

lip-discharge bucket, (b) the cone-bottom discharge bucket 
or (c) the various types of bottom-drop-discharge bucket. 







Fig, 8—Monorail charger 
with cone-bottom bucket. 
Serves two cupolas 


Fig. 9 — Gantry type 
charging crane. Inclined 
Loom gives sufficient 


room for cone - bottom 
bucket to pass in and out 


of the two cupolas 


Fig, 10 — Jib crane 
charger can be 
around to serve either of 


swung 


two cupolas 
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2. Inclined Skip Hoist: Employing any of the charging 
buckets listed under No. 1. 

3. Pivoting Type Skip Hoist: To serve two or more 
cupolas. This equipment can be used with any of the 
charging buckets listed under No. 1. 

4. Griffin Type Skip Hoist Charger: This is a heavy and 
rather special type of charger largely used in the car wheel 
foundries. This charger is an inclined elevator which tips 
through an angle of about 90° at the charging location. 
The charging car is loaded in the yard, pushed onto the 
platform of the skip hoist, and securely locked to the rails 
on the platform. Material is discharged over the lip of the 
tray on the charging car. 

5. Crane Type Chargers: Crane type chargers include 
the following types: 

(a) Horseshoe charger, which is a special trolley on a 
fixed runway serving only one cupola. ; 

(b) The underslung type of charger, to serve two or 
more cupolas. 

(c) The gantry crane type of charger, to serve two or 
more cupolas. 

(d) Overhead crane type, serving as a rule only two 
cupolas. 

(e) Monorail crane type (Please 


turn to page 228) 
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By MAJ. J. B. LAMENZO 
United States Public Health Service 
and 
Connecticut State Department of Health 





This is the second and concluding article discussing improvements in sand 
and mold handling facilities which point the way to better working condi- 
tions and more economical operations in foundries 


Fig 


4 


; 
system employing a power-driven, intermittent mold port during pouring. Popoff flasks are also used, and these —_ 
conveyor with molds set on the conveyor by the molds are jacketed by the weight shifters before pouring hes 
molder, is illustrated in Fig. 11. The relationship be- After removal of weights, the molds pass through a cooling |). 

tween the conveyor and the molding station is such that tunnel which is hooded and exhausted. pouris 
the molder’s movements in placing the molds on the con- Molds are dumped manually onto an apron convey0F | shows 
veyor are minimized. Pouring takes place in the pouring which transports sand and castings to a central shakeout 
zone by means of a pouring monorail running beside and _ Both the conveyor and shakeout are hooded and exhausted, Pe. | 
parallel to the mold conveyor. Two loops include 16 and real job of dust control has been done at these points. fee 
molders each, and four trains serve each loop. The system operates on a 6-minute cycle at present, but shaker 
After pouring, allowing a short time for cooling, the the cycle can be changed to fit conditions. A system such ame 
weights are taken off and placed on a rack from where as this assures more production at lower cost, providing yey, 


continuous metal is available. At this foundry there is 
ample metal—full capacity will approach 180 tons in 4 
9-hour molding shift for the entire foundry. The section 


they can be taken for use on the next trainload of molds. 
This foundry uses a heavier sand strip and supports molds 
by pushing them together, using end plates for end sup- 
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Fig. 11—System with power-driven, in- 

termittent mold conveyor. Two loops in- 

clude 16 molders each, with four trains 
serving each loop 





Fig. 12—Conveyor at pouring zone. End 
plates support molds during pouring 


Fig. 13—Castings are conveyed mechan- 

ically from shakeout to spruing station, 

the 45-minute trip providing time for 
adequate cooling 





Fig. 14—Layout of first 


brass foundry in Connecti- 
1 these foundry in ecti 


uring. 
ooling 


cut ta become mechanized. 
Molds are placed on cars 
which travel by gravity to 
pouring zone. Lower sketch 
veyor | shows arrangement at shake- 


keout. out 
usted). 
odes Fig. 15—Lift truck used to 
convey poured molds to 
it, but 
shakeout, also to return 
1 such 


ae boards and flasks to con- 
‘iding veyors serving molders 
ere 15S 
in 4 
ection 
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Fig, 16—Showing compact 
rangement of a system serving ]f ba 
molders. Horse shoe-shaped col 


veyors are necessary because width 






of room is only 50 ft aa 
ot 









Fig. 17—View of general found 
floor before plant was mechaniza 
18—Same area as in Fig. i 
after mechanization 
f 
of t oF) 


Fig. 











Fig. 19—Another view baw 
general layout shown in Fig. 
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of the foundry served by the mold conveyor system will 
use 30 to 35 tons per day, when all 32 molders are oper- 
ating. 

The types of castings are similar despite the fact that 
frequent pattern changes are called for. Incidentally, half 
of the work is on matchplates and half as loose patterns on 
The superintendent ad- 
vises that he figures 1 ton of metal per day per molder 
are doing, and the average 
of molds per molding shift is approximately 225 per 
This is excellent production considering that 75 
Present output is double 
The cooling time 
is fixed and all castings must be ready for shakeout when 
that point is reached, otherwise they should be kept off 
this line. 


hard matches or follow boards. 


to pour the type of work they 


molder. 
per cent of the work is cored. 
the production under the old system. 


Fig. 20—Setup of 
molding stations be- 
fore mechanization. 
Contrast this with 
arrangement after 
mechanization, as 
shown in Fig. 21. 
Movements of 
molder in placing 
molds on conveyor 
are minimized. 
Conveyors are 
spaced 3 ft apart 
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Fig. 22—Shakeout arrangement in foundry before mech 
anization shown in Fig. 16 


Fig. 23—Improved shakeout system includes roller con- 
veyor bridge to carry molds to shakeout where they are 
dumped onto the grating. Conveyor running alongside 
shakeout stations carries castings to floor below for sort- 
ing and pouring. Each of eight shakeouts serves two loops 





rhis type of mold conveyor system is much less flexib] 
than the gravity roll conveyor system and, as a rule, wij 
not operate successfully in small jobbing or producti 
shops. With the gravity roll conveyor system, the cooling 
time for different sizes and classes of castings can be easil 
arranged. And in the event of interruptions in the suppl 
of molten metal, production is less severely handicappe 
than when a mold conveyor is used. 

In planning continuous operations, it is essential to bal 
ance melting capacity and mold production, along with 
coreroom and cleaning room operations. As mentioned 
previously, a 2% to 3 ton melt per hour is the minimur 
tonnage to be considered for continuous gray iron cupol 
operations. 

This system requires one and one-quarter pourers an 
one weight shifter for five molders. These pourers trans 
port their own metal from a central delivery point. How 


} 


ever, the number of pourers can vary with the weight 
iron in the molds. There is also one du 
each loop of 16 molders. 

The cost of this system was approximately $250,00 
This cost includes the sand system and shakeout for the 
14 bench molders operating adjacent to the conveyor unit 

It would be well to emphasize the indexing feature of 
this system: 

1. Each molder always has his own car with his owt 
follow or bottom boards. 

2. The molder knows that he has ample space for the 
molds that he can make during each 6-minute cycle. 

3. Molds requiring special pouring practice will always 
be in the same place in the pouring zone. This feature 
greatly assists the pourers. 

Fig 12 shows the conveyor at the pouring zone. Note 
e weight rack 


! 
} 


the method of supporting molds and th 
Fig. 13 shows the hot casting conveyor. The castings alt 
conveyed mechanically from shakeout to the spruing st 
tion, which is located next to the melting station. I 
takes 45 minutes for the castings to travel from the shake 
out to the spruing station, and during this interval the cast 
ings cool sufficiently for handling. 

Sand from a central shakeout is conveyed to : 
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flexibl, Figs. 24 and 25—Showing before 
le, will] and after” views of metal handling 
ducti Work formerly done by three men 


cooling! with hand ladles now is accomplished 
e easih| by two men u ith assistance of mono 
aSi) , 
ah rail conveyor and pouring devices 
supph 


capped Fig, 26—Layout of mechanized gray 

iron jobbing shop making castings up 
to bald to 200 lb, with peak pouring capacity 
1g with of 50 tons daily 


ntioned 


inimun} 
cupol 
rage bin. Two mixers, with a capacity of 50 tons per for 16 molding stations This cost included the cost of 
ors and nour each serve the molders on the conveyor line as well as _ the lift truck used to transport the molds. 
s trans-(he bench molders The system is unusual. Each molding station abuts a 


How Fig. 14 illustrates the first brass foundry in Connecticut conveyor that operates in the manner shown in the detail 
ight off become mechanized. The installation was completed section of the drawing. The cars reach the elevator by 


nan fo{in 1932 at the unusually low cost of $30,000 to $35,000 — gravity The molder, by (Please turn to page 258) 
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marked the Peacetime Production Conference and 
17th annual conyention of the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society at the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 23-24. Many 
ofthe problems discussed concerned the difficulties facing 
the industry today in its efforts to increase the production 
weeded to accelerate nationwide reconversion, although a 


Ror attendance and an excellent program of papers 





mmber of subjects had significance with respect to the 
| long-term prospects of gray iron foundries. Registration 
for the two-day meeting totaled 279, largest in the organi- 
ation’s history. 

| In the president’s annual address, Walter L. Seelbach, 
forest City Foundries Co., Cleveland, stressed the need 
for a realistic policy on the part of government agencies 
sociated with the reconversion program, not only in the 
mitter of labor but also in connection with prices. He 
tad a letter from John D. Small, chief of staff, War Pro- 








By WILLIAM G. GUDE 


Associate Editor 
THE FOUNDRY 






duction Board, in which the latter advised the WPB had 
recommended an intensification of referrals to foundries 
by the United States Employment Service. A communi- 
cation from John W. Snyder, director, Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, stated that a special group 
of representatives of government agencies concerned with 
reconversion had been appointed to take all possible steps 
to alleviate the threatened shortage in gray iron castings. 
Mr. Seelbach pointed out that inasmuch as the reconver- 
sion pace must be adjusted to that of casting production, 
the gray iron foundry industry should be represented in 
steps taken to speed the revival in postwar manufacturing 
as a whole. 

Addressing one of the luncheon sessions, Senator Alex- 
ander Wiley of Wisconsin described administrative fail- 
ures of the government, insufficient manpower, strikes, and 
“synthetic and loose-minded thinking” as the principal 


Scenes at recent annual convention of Gray Iron Founders’ Society. Shown at microphone 
in top row, left to right, are: L. V. Wickson, Almont Mfg. Co., Imlay City, Mich.; E. M 


Cushing, United States Rubber Co., New York; Lt. Col. John Lansdale Jr. Below, H. C 
Nicholas, Quality Castings Co., Orrville, O., addressing the conference 
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bottlenecks preventing the foundry and others from 
quickly and efficiently returning to adequate peacetime 
production. Text of Senator Wiley’s remarks starts on 
page 97 of this issue. 


At a meeting of the board of directors afte adjournment 
of the convention, H. L. Edinger, president, Barnett Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., Irvington, N. J., was elected to suc 
ceed Mr. Seelbach as president of the society. Other of- 
ficers elected include: Vice president George H. Alten, 
owner, Alten’s Foundry & Machine Works, Lancaster, O.; 
secretary, Howard A. Stockwell, treasurer, Barbour Stock- 
well Co., Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, Homer Britton, vice 
president, Cleveland Foundry Co., Cleveland. (See page 
135 for biographical sketches of the new officers and di- 
rectors ). 

Discussing “Gray Iron Foundry Progress Through Re- 
search,” Howard F. Taylor, Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington stated that future demand for improvement 
in manufactured articles will necessitate a quality in cast- 
ings presently unknown to most foundrymen. “Optimum 
surface excellence, dimensional accuracy, internal sound- 
ness and greater strength and ductility will be required of 
iron castings,” he declared. “More accurate information 


on the properties of castings will be needed by design 


President Walter L. 
Founders’ Society awards for distinguished service to gov- 
ernment and the industry. Recipients, shown top to bot- 
tom, left: E. P. Buchanan, Pittsburgh Coke & Iron Co., 


Seelbaeh presents the Gray Iron 


Pittsburgh; William Kerber, Hanna Furnace Corp., Buf- 

falo F. G. Steinebach, Tur Founpry. Right, D. J. Reese, 

International Nickel Co., New York; E. C. Hoenicke, 

Detroit; A. D. Hannah, War Production 
Board 


Eaton Mfg. Co., 





ast) 
Competition from steel and oa 
ferrous castings will be acute, and the age-old battle with 


engineers if they are to be expected to use gray iron ¢ 
ings in their products. 
; f 
forgings and weldments will increase in intensity, Wh, 
this all means to a gray iron industry of prominenee j 
research—research on a big scale, well co-ordinated, pro, 
erly directly and vigorously prosecuted, unless the industry 
is willing to relegate itself to building bigger and better 
bath tubs.” 


Mr. Taylor reported that the Navy is getting under wa 
on a comprehensive research program in gray iron, dupli 
cating in that metal the broad fundamental work go, 
ducted the past 17 years in steel castings. The purpose js 
to ascertain facts on which suppliers of gray iron casting 
The Technica] Com 
mittee of the Gray Iron Founders’ Society is co-operating 
with the Naval 
program. 

In speaking of the various fields in which opportunity 


for naval use can base their designs. 


Research Laboratory in developing th 


for valuable research exist, Mr. Taylor pointed out {J 
graphitization, chill characteristics, segregation, and ¢o, 
trol of microstructure have all been studied by competent! 
metallurgists, but much more remains to be done. The 
principles and control of inoculation, heat treatment, ang 
sand practices also offer possibilities of effecting improv 
practices through research, he added. 

E. L. Roth, Motor Castings Co., Milwaukee, and chai 
ed thef 


establishment of a 2-year fellowship at the Massachusett 


man of the society's Technical Committee, announ 
Institute of Technology, to be devoted to the study of sub 
jects related to gray iron, and to be filled by Mr. Taylor 

Sound cost practice was discussed in papers by H. C 
Nicholas, Quality Castings Co., Orrville, O.; L. V. Wick 
son, Almont Mfg. Co., Imlay (Please turn to page 136 
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‘tor end frames: 


| government officials to 
understand the importance 
of the foundry industry in 
| meeting the reconversion 
| needs of this nation, and 
in providing jobs for the 


The government 


iil 


| nation. 
is proving a bottleneck on 
this score. 

To take the 
bottlenecks in order, let’s 
consider the bottleneck in 
the gray iron foundry in- 
dustry first. I believe I 
have covered that in a re- 
cent letter to John Snyder, 
director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Re- 
is as fol- 


various 


conversion. It 
lows: 

“There 
been called to my atten- 


has__ recently 
tion a very serious situa- 
tion in the gray iron found- 
ry industry. 

‘I am informed that if 
this situation is cleared up 
—if 68,000 to 70,000 men 
ean be secured for this in- 
dustry—it will mean that 
as a result of what they produce, jobs for 3 or more mil- 
lion men in industries which use the gray iron castings will 
be created. 

‘I will be specific in this matter. The automobile in- 
dustry, as you know, is in dire need of gray iron castings 
for motor blocks and heads. The refrigeration and air- 
conditioning industries require castings for motor com- 
pressors and heads, motor end frames, cylinders, and 
tings; the washing machine industry for frames, arms, mo- 
the textile industry for repair parts for 
looms, weaving machines; and all types of textile ma- 
chinery; the rubber industry for tire molds and repair parts 
for the rubbermaking machinery; the mining industry for 
coal mining machinery; the railroads for brake shoes and 
car wheels. Other industries need these vital items for 
farm machinery; for food processing machinery; for office 
equipment, etc. 

“I have recently listened to talks over the radio and seen 
press releases in relation to shortages, but all of these seem 
to have missed the vital point that none of these shortages 
can be met without the prior production of g.ay iron cast- 
ings. 

“As you know, much of the machinery that we are rely- 
ing upon for reconversion has been worn out and the need 
for new parts (casting) in all the lines suggested above, is 


80 critical that I feel that I am doing the proper thing in 
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By HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


United States Senator from Wisconsin 


This discussion of circumstances imped- 
ing more rapid acceleration in produc- 
tion by the foundry and other industries 
is from a talk given before the recent 
annual convention of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society in Chicago 


calling your attention to 
this fact, which you un- 
doubtedly know, but be- 
cause of pressure of busi- 
other matters 
may have overlooked. 

“Now, anyone who 
makes a suggestion should 
have a remedy. 

“If the government is 
really interested (asI think 
it is) in getting reconver- 
full steam, 
then the government must 
look after ‘first things first.’ 
That means getting 70,- 
000 workers into the gray 
foundry industry — 
70,000 jobs there are look- 
What is the 
government doing about 
filling those jobs? I am 
sure it is not disputed that 
these jobs will produce 3 
million other jobs. Is 
there anything more im- 
portant in America than 
the matter of creation of 
jobs—the very thing about 
which I am writing you? 
If there is, I don’t know 
it. On other occasions the 
government has taken 
steps to get men to fill 
critical situations. I think 
that is what must be done 
now. 

“Will you kindly let me 
hear from you in the immediate future in relation to what 
is intended to be done and what is done on this matter.” 

I have already spoken in the Senate and introduced this 
letter into the record. On that occasion I said: 

“It was not so long ago that we heard talk about bottle- 
necks in the production of materials for war. The situa- 
tion has now changed. We are no longer producing for 
war, but we face bottlenecks in reconversion which will 
interfere with our economic prosperity unless we ‘bust’ 


ness and 





ciel 


sion under 


ron 


ing for men. 


them wide open. 

“I especially stress the importance of this matter (the 
gray iron founders’ problem) to the chairmen of the two 
committees I have mentioned. Without any reflection 
upon any individual or committee, I wish to say that fail- 
ure to take action in this matter will not only clog the 
channels of employment, but will demonstrate an utter 
lack of perspective. 

“There is another phase to this matter. There are some 
ugly rumors going around. They are to the effect that 
there are those in government, and those in labor, who 
don’t want reconversion to run along smoothly and get 
under way at a maximum pace. I pass no judgment on 
such rumors, but I do say that there is a lot of dumbness 
in high places. 


“I said the other day that the public interest was 
paramount to any individual (Please turn to page 244) 














Fig. 1—Electric melting fur- 
nace with maximum pra 
tical capacity of 22 tons used 
by Columbia Steel Casting 
Co., Portland, Oreg. Unit i 
charged from top after lift 
ing off roof by overhea 


crame 


Fig. 2—Showing method 
molding green sand drag f 
cast center section of Swan 
Island tanker. All of the shit 
castings were poured in 


green sand molds 


Fig. 3—Largest electric fur 
nace in the United States 
used solely for producing 
steel for castings. This 25 


- ? 
ton furnace uses 17-in. ele 


trodes in 5-ft sections at rate 
of 12.2 lb per ton of charg 


Fig. 4—Finishing drag face 
of mold for tanker center 


s€ction casting 


being 
whicl 
charg 
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existing ones greatly enlarged. Nowhere was 
this expansion greater than on the West coast. 

When the war started there was no steel 
foundry in the Pacific Northwest capable of 
producing large marine castings such as stems, 


million dollars to provide steel foundry facil- 








FTER the United States went to war the ; Sf om YY 
A shipbuilding industry was expanded “s 


enormously. New yards were built and 


| | : 
struts, stem frames, etc. To supply this demand r( r e 
the Defense Plant Corp. spent more than a 


ities operated by Columbia Steel Casting Co., 
Portland, Oreg., representing an increase of 

bout 1000 net tons of castings capacity per 
month, 

Two large electric melting furnaces were in- 
stalled. One with a maximum practical ca- 
pacity of 22 tons has a 12-ft shell. The transformers were built by the local elec 
trician from three scrap cases of 1500 kw each, and have given excellent service. This 
lumace is charged from the top after simply lifting off the roof by an overhead crane. 
lt functions well on charges as small as 10 tons. Twelve-inch electrodes in 5-ft sec- 
tions are used, electrode consumption being about 6% lb per ton of charge. Electrical 
energy consumed runs about 485 kwh per ton of charge. The melting cycle—from 
‘ap to tap—is 7 hours. 

The other furnace, a 25-ton unit, is the larg st electric furnace in the United States 
used solely for producing steel for castings. (See Fig. 3.) It uses 17-in. electrodes 
in 5-ft sections. It uses 12.2 lb of electrodes per ton of charge, the energy input 
being about the same as for the 22-ton furnace. It has 10,000-kva transformers from 
which current of about 7500 kw is obtainable, sufficient to melt about 15 tons of 
charge per hour. 
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Fig. 5—Indicative of size of steel castings produced at 

this foundry, here is the stern frame center section piece 

for a tanker. Most of the ship castings produced weighed 
20,000 to 42,000 Th each 


A normal heat in this furnace is 65,000 lb. Heats frog 
60,000 to 90,000 Ib represented the average range, the 
maximum being slightly over 50 tons. It is a standard to, | 
charge furnace with a swing roof. A magnet is used fo, 
charging instead of the usual bucket. 

Both furnaces are acid lined. Average analysis of ste; 
poured is: 0.70 Mn, 0.21 to 0.24 C, and 0.40 Si 

For the most part mild steel plate scrap from the ship 
yards is charged in to the furnace. 

Mechanical properties average: 

Tensile strength, 60,000 to 70,000 psi 
Elongation, 25 to 35 per cent 
Reduction of area, 35 to 58 per cent 

Most of the castings, all of which are poured in greep 
sand molds, weigh from 20,000 to 42,000 lb each and 
require 25,000 to 70,000 Ib of liquid steel per casting. 

Four-bladed Victory propellers, each requiring nearly 
70,000 Ib of liquid steel, were poured in green sand molds 
Typical castings are shown in the accompanying photo 
graphs. 

At the peak of wartime demand as many as 36 Liberty 
stern frames, such as shown in Fig. 6, were produced per 
month—more than one a day. Each stern frame weighs 
31,000 Ib. 

Asked how a foundry experienced in producing rela 
tively small castings could successfully produce these ven 
large castings, Hobart M. Bird, general manager of Co 
lumbia Steel Casting Co., made this significant statement: { 
“We just treated big castings as we did small ones and got 
away with it!” 


Fig. 6—Stern frames for Liberty ships, each weighin, 
31,000 Ib. At the peak of wartime demand as many as 36 
of these stern frames were produced monthly ) 
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LANS for the Golden Anniversary Foundry Congress 

and Foundry Show of the American Foundrymen’s 

Association, to be held in Cleveland, May 6 to 10, 
ye well under way, according to announcement by asso- 
ciation headquarters in Chicago, with the goal “the most 
important convention and exhibit ever staged by and for 
the foundry industry.” 

All signs point to a realization of this ambitious program, 
with all facilities of the Cleveland Auditorium contracted 
for and program details being worked out steadily. A 
huge attendance is expected, perhaps the largest in history. 
Among the reasons for such an at- 
tendance the of 
the 1945 convention, international 


are cancellation 
participation in 1946. revived sales 
xctivities of many equipment and 
supply firms, and the celebration 
hy the association of its 50th year 
f service as a technical society of 
the foundry industry. 

Throughout the entire week, the 
emphasis will be on problems of 
reconversion and production for 
peacetime industry, as the conven- 
tions of the past four years have 5 0 t h 
concentrated on war production 
methods. Efficiency, lower costs, 
quality control and, above all, 
means of increasing casting pro- 
duction, will occupy the attention of foundrymen and 
exhibitors alike. 

Numerous meetings have been held by committees of 
the association during the past weeks for organizing the 
program of technical and practical sessions. Comprehen- 
sive schedules have been worked out by the Gray Iron, 
Steel, Patternmaking, and Malleable Divisions of AFA. 
Other meetings are scheduled for the Brass and Bronze, 
ind the Aluminum and Magnesium Divisions. 

Each of the divisions will conduct a full complement of 
sessions dealing with many phases of foundry practice and 
Several roundtable again will be 
presented, as well as the popular shop operation courses 


metallurgy. meetings 
and the annual lecture course. Programs also are being 
formulated by committees on foundry costs, inspection, 
stings defects, specifications, foundry sand research, ap- 
prentice and foreman training, refractories, plant equip- 
ment, safety and hygiene, job evaluation and time study, 
ind other phases of modern castings production. 

It also is contemplated to have special meetings for en- 
gineering school instructors, chapter delegates, Canadian 
lelegates, and groups working closely with AFA on its 
long-range educational program. 

The demand for exhibit space at the 1946 Foundry 
Show already is fulfilling optimistic predictions. Scores of 
firms that have withheld exhibiting during the war years 
re once more planning displays of equipment, materials 
and supplies in Cleveland, in keeping with their enlarged 
postwar selling plans. Many companies are planning to 
bring their sales representatives from various cities, in 
numerous cases newly employed veterans from the armed 
services, to give them a background for their work. 

It is known that much new and improved equipment 
will be available for display, especially in the way of sand 
control, materials handling devices, casting cleaning, dust 
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ANNUAL 


control, melting, and molding methods. Efforts are being 
directed toward operating displays depicting equipment 
for centrifugal casting, precision casting, permanent mold- 
ing and other foundry processes which have come to the 
fore in recent years. 

Announcement is made that the Foundry Show will be 
a fully operating exhibit, the Cleveland Auditorium being 
completely equipped for any operating loads expected. 
The value of seeing equipment in actual use undoubtedly 
will be fully realized by foundry management in sending 
key men to study the latest methods available for cast 





For 


MEETING 


Plans 


metals production and control. 

Hotel accommodations for the Cleveland convention will 
be assigned through an experienced housing bureau, it has 
been announced, so as to provide a maximum number of 
rooms for both exhibitors and foundrymen. Cleveland ho- 
tels have agreed to co-operate fully, and all requests for 
rooms during the convention are being referred to the 
official AFA Housing Bureau, 1604 Terminal Tower, 
Cleveland 13. 

The association will mail out hotel application forms 
about Jan. 1, simultaneously to all AFA members, exhib- 
itors of record, and others interested in the event. Appli- 
cations may also be obtained after Jan. 1 from the Cleve- 
land Housing Bureau. Assignment of rooms will com- 
mence about Feb. 15. 

In order to provide rooms for a maximum attendance, 
the convention management has requested each individual 
company planning to send representatives to apply for 
only such rooms as are necessary to accommodate its own 
men, and to double yp whenever possible. While military 
demands on hotels undoubtedly will be eased during the 
next four months, it is realized that commercial travel is 
again on the increase, and that a sellout of hotel space 
for the convention week undoubtedly will occur. 


Committees on convention arrangements are being 
formed by the Northeastern Ohio Chapter under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Chapter President A. C. Denison, 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Cleveland. The general 
committee heading up all local arrangements _in- 
cludes, in addition to Chairman Denison, General Vice- 
Chairman H. J. Trenkamp, Ohio Foundry Co.; General 
Secretary Gilbert J. Nock, Nock Fire Brick Co., and Gen- 
eral Treasurer F. Ray Fleig, Smith Facing & Supply Co. 

Committees now are being formed, to be announced 
later, for ladies entertainment, (Please turn to Page 142) 
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“SHE SUBJECT, graphitization in commercial jrop. ings 
carbon alloys, is complex because of the many things in ¢ 


some of them scarcely suspected, having adirectorip. Ther 
direct influence on the reaction FesC=23Fe + C. When one 


time 
considers the many influences at work in materials of this | ogoli 
type it is understandable that many aggravating abnor. mosf 
malities occur in everyday practice. | Cool 


Consideration usually is given to five elements plus any | ome 
additional alloys and inoculants that might be used. How.| 
ever, many another element may be, and usually is, present. | one 1 
Furthermore, the amounts and forms of these may vary | fyen 
from charge to charge. Their end results may even vary fe 
with the environment during the metallurgical operations,{ TI 
both melting and subsequent heat treating. The effects of | fyrns 
“minor constituents” are, in a great many cases, by no perat 
means minor. The magnitude of the effects of some of these, / pouri 
under certain conditions, is far beyond anything that would’ 0; 
be suspected from the minute amounts present. Their in-| free | 
fluence may vary with the composition of the base material ) hon 
and with the lesser amounts of other elements present 


either intentionally or unintentionally. Minute amounts of} F 
some elements may greatly intensify or diminish the in-' 5. 
fluence of another. ar 
Other influences are environment and thermal treatment 
Environment includes atmosphere, furnace and ladle lir : 
| 
Fig. 1—Internal cracks resulting from severe quenching F 
Surrounding black portion is sound part fractured after If 
graphitization ad 
Fig. 2—High carbon steel after various malleablizing cy- 1" 
cles (etch picral, mag. 100X). A: As received; B “ 
Through malleablizing cycle three times, packed in car a, 
burizing compound; C: Through malleablizing cycle 15 is 
times, packed in carburizing compound “ 
Fig. 3—Soft gray iron bars %-in. diameter (unetched, ite 


mag. 100X). A: Cast in ordinary molding sand; B: Cast 
in hot insulating brick 
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By LESTER CROME 


Director of Research 
Dayton Malleable iron Co. 


ial iron. ings, slag, mold surface, etc., in fact, anything that comes Dayton, O. 
y things |in contact with the metal at elevated temperatures. 
ectorin. Thermal treatment includes history in the melting unit, 
hen one | time and temperature loss to pouring, pouring temperature, 
s of this | cooling in the mold through solidification on down to at- 
; abnor. | mospheric temperature and any subsequent heat treatment. 
Cooling in the mold is not simply an extraction of heat. In 
plus any | some cases it amounts to a potent heat treatment. 

d. How-'! Many of the factors are interrelated, and a change in 
present. | one may produce unexpected results because its direct in- 
ay vary} fluence on graphitization is less than one brought about 
en vary | indirectly through its influence on some other factor. 
erations,{ The results of additions to the molten metal, either in 
fects of | furnace or ladle, in many cases are dependent on the tem- 
, by no perature and the time elapsing between the addition and 
of these, / pouring. 

it would} One of the most powerful of all graphitizing influences is 
heir in- } free carbon, in the proper form. The various types of car- 
material } hon particles encountered in (Please turn to Page 248) 
present | 









































yunts of Fig. 4—Same iron as shown in Fig. 6 but cast in form of 

the in-' 5-in, cube. Slow cooling produced large graphite flakes 
and decomposed all but traces of pearlite. (Etch nital, 

atment. , mag. 100X ) 

dle lin- Fig. 5—Iron mixture containing 1 per cent Cr with trace 
of tellurium. Fracture is fairly dark gray with brighi 

\ white “chill” in center 
hing Fig. 6—Soft gray iron test wedge (etch nital, mag. 
after 100X). A: Chilled tip—practically all carbides; B: Area 


adiacent to chill 
showing fine 


+ | graphite and 
onl | ferrite; C: 
te Heavy end of 
wedce — flake 
graphite, pearl- 
shed, ite and ferrite 
Cast 
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FOUNDRY RESEARCH 





Adoption of the centrifugal casting process marked an important step in gun 


barrel production. 


Influence of foundry research in this development is 


7 discussed in this sixth of a series of articles on such experimental work 


fairly complete history of the development of numer- 

ous kinds of ordnance since before the War of 1812 

could be compiled from the activities of Watertown 
Arsenal alone, because the origin of that important unit of 
the Army’s Ordnance Department dates back more than 
125 years. And it probably would be found that research 
and experimental work in basic materials and manufactur- 
ing processes, particularly in ferrous metals, was largely 
responsible for many of the major improvements made in 
weapons during that period. 

Watertown Arsenal is both a manufacturing plant and 
a laboratory. In wartime its extensive facilities permit it 
to accentuate the former role to make it one of the leading 
sources of different types of ordnance, although primarily 
the Arsenal serves as a pilot plant which makes available 
to civilian war plants the techniques and processes de- 
veloped at Watertown. 

The Arsenal originally was established in Charlestown, 
Mass., in 1800, but later it was moved to Watertown, now 
the outskirts of Boston. Cornerstone of the first building 
was laid there in 1816. A variety of ordnance was made 
in those early days, although the plant employed only 40 


men. Activity increased sharply during the Civil War, in- 
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volving production of gun carriages, musket balls, cartridg, 
and miscellaneous ordnance supplies, but operations slack. | 
ened thereafter and from 1870 to 1872 the Arsenal wa 
used as a storehouse. 

Research work was inaugurated in 1880, when a testi 
and experimental laboratory concerned with ferrous metals| 
was established. As a center of all ferrous research for the' 
Ordnance Department, Watertown Arsenal today is cor 
tinuing this phase of its overall job that was started 65' 
years ago. 

World War I brought expansion in Watertown’s faciliti 
for the manufacture of guns and gun carriages, items it 
which the Arsenal has specialized for many years and whic 
comprised its principal productioin during the late wa 
Between these two wars, however, a drastic change wa 
made in the method of producing gun barrels—a develoy 
ment which stood the country in good stead after Pear 
Harbor, when we needed many guns quickly. This was 
the adoption of the cast steel gun barrel. While this marked 


AA Wealorlount 


Fig 


é 


a return to castings, a product abandoned many years agai 


for guns in favor of forged steel, perfection of the centri 
fugal process for making the barrels resulted not only i 
improved metallurgical and physical characteristics but also 
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By WILLIAM G. GUDE 


Associate Editor 
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| Fig, 1—General view of heat treating equipment in Ar- Col. John Mather, 
senal’s experimental foundry where research in centrifugal commanding _ offi- 
casting of gun barrels is conducted cer, Watertown Ar 
| : > 4 > MD 
Fig. 2—Removing 90 mm cast steel gun barrel from senal, Watertown, 
; ; ; Mass 
centrifugal machine 23 minutes after molten metal was Mass. 
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brought savings in weight and in the time, labor and . 





















































\ 
terial required in production. | 
Without the centrifugal gun casting technique developed 
at Watertown, it is apparent that our procurement of art). mus 
lery in early months of World War II would have lage } 
i 2 ag ge whe 


considerably, since there was not enough heavy forging ang! bras 
pressing equipment to make the forged type gun in desired) velo 
quantities, and considerable delay would have occurred jp op t 


A Mi 


building new equipment. With the start of the war, Water.| for t 
town stepped up its production of gun barrels sharply. 


t In 
cast its first barrel on Oct. 3, 1925, and by 1940 had made| be 1 
less than 4000, but in early 1944 it turned out No. 100,000 f pera 


an achievement marked by appropriate ceremonies jp of bi 
coast-to-coast broadcast on the “Army Hour.” clay 

To supplement the Arsenal’s output a plant of like ¢g.| foun 
pacity was built early in the war near Houston, Tex. Knowy_ tical 
as the Dickson Gun Plant—after Brig. Gen. T. C. Dickson | acco 
former Watertown commandant, who was responsible to) and 
a large degree for development of the centrifugal cast gyp| yolv 
barrel—this plant employed the same manufacturing pr In 
cedure as at Watertown, except for the omission of cold. fne 
working by autofrettage, because of the shortage in hy. fnes 
draulic equipment. float: 


ili 


Four major departments comprise the Watertown organi.) pick 
zation—laboratory, inspection, engineering and production) locit 
—all under the supervision of Col. John Mather, command| care! 
ing officer. Colonel Mather assumed charge just prior to\ sand 
Pearl Harbor to direct the Arsenal in the largest wartime! Ci 
production program of its history. sign 

In addition to a planning di- (Please turn to page 186)' foun 

throt 


—— ae tem 
Fig. 5—Quenching 90 mm anti-aircraft gun barrel during 
ter 
heat treating process a 
he 
Fig. 6—Part of melting equipment. Each furnace serves 
also as ladle to pour molten metal into centrifugal machine 
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T THE PRESENT time, many foundries in this country em 
ploy corn four (cereal) core binders in some or all of thei 
core-sand mixtures. In spite of this widespread use, there 





















ars to be a definite lack of quantitative information describ 
ing methods for using these materials to their greatest advantage. 
The advantages are adequately described in the literature and are 
known to most foundrymen, but the minor (or major) details 
which may make the difference between economic use and com- 

ative waste of a material have not been well established. It 
for this reason that the authors have attempted to correlate some 
of the data recently developed by N. H. Keyser and C. H. Lorig, 

ing a research investigation at Battelle Memorial Institute, 
with observed foundry practice, in the hope that this information 
gill help foundrymen to derive maximum benefit from cornflour 
core-binding materials. 

As a review and to establish a substantial foundation for further 
discussion of effective utilization of corn flour, it is desirable to 
review the reasons for the application of these materials by the 
foundry industry. It is impossible to list the properties of corn 
four in the order of their merit, since any one property may be of 
gucli greater interest to one foundryman than to another because 
#f circumstances in a particular plant. It is entirely possible that 
me of the supposedly minor advantages of these binders may, 
mder certain circumstances, make all the difference between 
good cores (and, therefore, good castings) and poor ones. There- 
fore, taking the characteristics of corn flour as a core binder in a 
gndom order, the major considerations may be described under 
gine headings as follows: 

l. Green Strength—Effect of corn (Please turn to page 192) 


Fig. 1—Effect of increasing amounts of corn flour on various 

properties of oil-sand mixture (1.35:100) containing 2.5 per cent 

moisture. Actual figures shown apply only to this mixture but 
trend of curves is typical of such mixtures 


Fig. 2—Relationship between green compressive strength and 
moisture content of two core mixtures, Upper curve is for oil- 
cereal-clay-sand mixture of ratio 1.16:1.16:0.30:100; lower curve 
for oil-cereal-sand mixture of ratio 1:1:100. Both use AFA testing 


sand as base 


Fig. 3—Relationship between moisture and some baked physical 
properties of oil-cereal-clay-sand mix of ratio 1.16:1.16:0.30:100 
Baked at 450 F one hour 


Fig. 4—Relationship between air-dried strength and time of air 
drying of oil-cereal-sand mixture of ratio 1.35:1.07:1.00 with 2.5 
per cent moisture, mulled for 6 min. Center curve is for complete 
mixture; oil omitted from top curve; cereal omitted from bottom 
curve 
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|} UILT on the sides of two hills that rise steeply from 
B the banks of the Lehigh river, the city of Bethle- 

hem, Pa., presents many interesting features whether 
viewed from a historical, scenic or industrial background. 
It was settled by the Moravians about 200 years ago. It 
has the most remarkable bridge in this or probably in any 
other country in the world. It is the site of Lehigh Uni- 
versity and it is the home of the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
which with subsidiary plants in other locations is the sec- 


PING 4 | nd largest producer of steel in the United States. 


ton oil- 
ice at | The city still is permeated with references to the Morav- 


brass ans past and present. Various places and objects bear the 

Yy name Nicholaus Ludwig, Count Zinzendorf, powerful pro- 
tector and patron of the persecuted brethren, who fur- 
Inished transportation for the first colonists and gave them 
a grant of land on his extensive property at the forks of the 
Delaware. 

Hardy pioneers, actuated by the highest ideals and 
everyday exponents of the cardinal virtues, the colonists 
flourished like the proverbial green bay tree and built up 
a wealthy and influential community. Their young ladies’ 
seminary is one of the oldest in America. For many, many 
years they have maintained a theological seminary where 
young men with a religious vocation are kept and edu- 
ated free of charge. 


Fig, 2—Pouring a ladle of bronze metal into pouring 
basin of centrifugal casting machine 
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The concrete bridge connecting the hills on both sides 
of the river, and the level strip between, has eight main 
approaches, four at grade level from the hills and four in 
the form of long ramps leading up from points in the val- 
ley. A local wit from Philadelphia at one time claimed 
that a certain popular song, “Show Me The Way To Go 
Home,” was composed while the author was marooned all 
Needless to say, this vile canard was 
treated with silent contempt by the local paper. 

About 1860, John Fritz came from the Cambria Works 
in Johnstown, Pa., to take over the management of the 
young Bethlehem Iron Co. During a long and brilliant 
career, he converted the little iron working plant into a 
prominent steel making enterprise. He revolutionized blast 
furnace practice and invented improved types of rolling 
mills. He installed converters for making steel, shortly 
after Bessemer developed the process in England and 
John Kelly developed the same process in the United 
States. Controversial priority claims of the two inventors 
persist down to the present and apparently are no nearer 
solution now than the two burning questions of a slightly 
later period, “Who stole Charlie Ross?” and “Who struck 
Billy Patterson?” 

To maintain the great dragon, breathing fire and smoke, 
typified by the roaring mills and furnaces, Fritz organized 


night on the bridge. 


Fig. 3—Cooling bronze casting. Machine produces cast- 
ings 8 to 14 in. OD up to 200 in. long 
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a mechanical department and erected shops for their ac- 
tivities. The group of shops included a stone-wall gray 
iron foundry on which the roof was supported—and, in- 
cidentally, is still supported—by wrought iron beams, 
stringers and purlins rolled on the first three-high mill in 
The beams out- 
lasted the famous ironmaster and several successors, and 


the state of Pennsylvania—or elsewhere. 


apparently are in as perfect condition today as they were 
when the building was erected. 

In later years as the plant expanded to its present pro- 
portions, 3 miles in length and %4-mile in width, additional 
foundries were erected and placed in operation. At pres- 
ent the group includes a nonferrous foundry, a gray iron 
foundry, a steel foundry, a roll shop and a foundry devoted 
exclusively to the production of ingot molds. 

Detailed description of many interesting features in 
each of the foundries will be presented in later issues of 
Tue Founpry. For the present, it may be pertinent to 
state that the Bethlehem Steel Co. has produced some of 
the largest and heaviest castings in this country. So far 
as available records show, the weight and size of two 
castings, one iron and the other steel, never have been 
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Fig. 4—Rear view of centrifugal casting teres 
machine showing drive and roller housing senti 
Fig. 5—Lowering core drying plate over casti 
center plug on jarring machine to produce weig 
jacket core for blast furnace tuyere “ “ 
Outer part of core box at right 

Fig. 6—Lowering corebox onto jarring “$e 
machine after drying plate properly placed ay" 
Fig. 7T—Placing cope section over jacket Fl 

core of blast furnace tuyere casting nd 
Fig. 8—Placing dry sand jacket core over fired 
green sand center core. Tit cores ar tt 
formed around threaded vent pipe. Core furna 
secured with four nuts shown on plat noda 
Fig. 9—Drawing crucible from coke-fired pen 

furnace , 


1000 lb 


equaled in this or any other country Description of a ‘with ¢ 
200-ton ingot mold, 9 ft 3 in. x 16 ft 7 in. x 13 ft 9 i Blas 
high, appeared in THe Founpry, May, 1944. The other .4.., 
casting was a steel platen for a hydraulic forging press blow | 
Approximately 290 tons of steel was poured into the cast- |, 
ing, runners and sinkheads. The cleaned casting, 10 ft 2)" “ 
in. wide, 12 ft 10 in. high and 23 ft 4 in. in length, inp 
weighed 230 tons. Detailed description of employed vi 2 
foundry technique in handling this huge casting was pre- rely 
sented in the Sept. 1, 1931 issue of THe Founnpry. _— 
In the proposed series of articles, the present one will ' ire 
be confined to the nonferrous foundry. No. 2 will deal ‘ian : 
ies 


principally with the methods and equipment employed in 
No. 3 will be industr 


fairly 


the production of large gray iron castings 
devoted to the steel foundry. No. 4 will deal with cer- 
tain features in the roll foundry. No. 5 in a somewhat sim- jnolds, 
ilar manner will cover foundry technique in the ingot mold jhe cas 
foundry where the castings are made with metal direct juspen 
from the blast furnace. ottom 

Nonferrous castings in a wide variety of alloys and forfte cop 
the myriad purposes for which castings are employed in jnlet CC 
a steel plant, also a considerable tonnage for outside it board, 
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This is es- 


ting terests, are made in a building 50 x 200 ft. | 
sing gntially a jobbing shop in which long runs of duplicate 
wer castings are the exception and not the rule, and where 
luce weights of individual castings range from a few ounces to 
ere = tons or more. The main exception to the general rule 
i; a section of the floor fitted up specially for the day-in, 
ring jay-out production of blast furnace tuyere castings. 
cod Flexibility in the melting program to meet any set of 
we conditions is provided by a battery of nine pit type, coke- 
a fred crucible furnaces, and one small and two large tilt- 
pu ing type, Oil-fired, open flame furnaces. Each of the pit 
‘ore {furnaces with sliding cover flush with the floor, accom- 
late | nodates a 675-lb capacity crucible. Each of the large 
ired open flame furnaces has a normal melting capacity of 10,- 





(000 lb. The pit furnaces are near one end of the foundry, 
mn of a 'with the open flame furnaces near the center. 
ft 9 in 


Blast furnace tuyeres are made in several sizes and ac- 
e other 


cording to several designs. The casting forms the nose of the 
y press ° ° . , 
> | blow pipe which delivers air to the blast furnace and for 


1e cast- : 
pales {that reason takes the form of a hollow shell through which 


10 ft 2 : 
water circulates. 
length, |, hei ay heir life ji 
10 ace ne 4 Te -} ata- 
iployed te being placed in service, where their life is compara 


as pre- 


They are tested under water pressure be- 


tively brief exposed to the high temperature in the blast fur- 
nace. When the end springs a leak the tuyere is removed 


and replaced by another. Average wall thickness is % to 


ne will | 
‘ll deal (7: and avérage weight is 150 to 200 lb. 

oyed in| These tricky castings are made in several foundries in 
will be industrial centers with methods and equipment that are 
ith cer- ‘airly satisfactory. Some foundrymen insist on dry sand 
zat sim- Molds, while others stick by green sand. In some shops 
ot mold jhe casting is poured big end up, with the chamber core 
| direct juspended from the cope or supported on chaplets in the 


bottom. 






In other places the entire pattern is molded in 
and forjthe cope, big end down, with the core resting on the water 
oyed in let cores and anchored with wires through the bottom 
side it Woard. The rig in the Bethlehem foundry represents the 
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culmination of a long series of trials with practically every 
known method. It is eminently satisfactory in that it pro- 
duces castings in a highly satisfactory manner, with a min- 
imum amount of labor and with elimination of practically 
all hazard. 

The casting is molded and poured big end down, with 
the entire body in a one-piece cast iron flask that serves for 
The drag is one of the unique fea- 
tures of the equipment. It is a cast iron plate ribbed on 
the bottom for strength, drilled on the face for core prints 
and equipped with a pair of stationary pins for guiding 
the cope into place. The face is machined to a true plane 
and carries a single small gate channel from a point near 
one corner to a point near the (Please turn to page 234) 


both cope and cheek 


. 
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Molds of Rubber for Casting 


Q.—We are confronted with several molding problems 
on which we have been advised that they could be over- 
come by use of cast rubber molds. The particular prob- 
lem is that of irregular shapes which have a reverse draft. 
We understand that in the rubber molding process, liquid 
rubber is poured around the pattern and stripped off. 
That mold then is used for iain castings. Have you 
any information on the subject? 


A.—So far as we know rubber molds only can be used 
for casting of low melting point alloys, such as Wood’s 





MLwer 


metal, ete., since rubber will not withstand heat. The 
use of rubber molds generally is relegated to production 
of large quantities of statues or similar art work. Rubber 
composition is cast around the original piece, split into 
two sections and removed. Rubber mold is backed with: 
plaster or sand and the low melting point alloy poured 
in. After a short period of setting the remaining liquid 
alloy is poured out leaving just a shell of metal conform- 
ing to the contour of the original. That shell is cleaned 
and then plated with copper or other metal. Then the 
low melting point alloy can be melted out, leaving the 
thin shell which is filled with lead, or the combination 
shell as removed from the plating bath can be filled 
with lead. 

You do not mention what. material you want to use 
for the castings, but we believe that it is one which 
cannot be poured into rubber. Possibly you might be 
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able to use the rubber mold process for forming py 
melting point alloy patterns. Those could be rammed jy 
plaster or dry sand composition, placed in an oven anj 
heated. Molds would be placed so that the alloy coy ‘ain 
run out when melted. After that has taken place, th | 
mold then could be used for making the casting in th 
desired metal. Similarly a wax pattern could be used, for 1 

We do not believe that there is anything special aboy ‘TC ! 
the rubber used for such molds except of course that i |0.75 
must be in the unvulcanized state so that it can be dis. steel 
solved in benzol or other rubber solvent. Undoubtedly \js ar 
any of the large rubber firms can supply the proper ma. ( W 
terial. 


grall 
mos 
of th 


com} 
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Zinc Smoke Results in Defect '"' 


Q.—We are making some flanges of thin section from ap the c 
alloy composed of 85 per cent copper and 15 per cent zing. fibili 
and are having trouble in that seams or whiskers appear hat 
on the surface. We make the alloy by melting the copper The i 
and then add the zinc. Considerable smoke comes of 
the metal. We have tried pouring at temperatures from 
2200 F down to 2000 F, and while the seams have de. with 
creased, they have not been entirely eliminated. We think jolid 
that they are due to zinc smoke, and would like to know }jp , 
how to overcome the occurrence of the defect through Poien 
proper pouring temperature, use of cover or other flux, ete!” 








pt a 


A.—From your description it appears that the trouble pr 
you are encountering results from the deposition of zing ng I 
oxide or smoke on the cold face of the mold. Since zine ».. 4, 
boils at about 1665 F, its evolution from the copper-base y+ jz 
alloy cannot be prevented at usual pouring temperatures. / 

To some extent its escape to the atmosphere during melt- 
ing can be ameliorated by use of a cover flux composed Ne. 
of broken glass or similar material. However, when that} 
is skimmed off previous to pouring, zinc oxide will be lade 
given off. If the castings do not have to withstand pres-|od of 
sure some of the smoking can be restrained by use of | ‘0 op 


or 2 oz of aluminum per 100 Ib metal. wh 
€a;ril 


Main point in pouring high-zinc alloys is to keep the Clutch 
pouring temperature as low as possible without running}, _p 
into cold shuts. You already have found an improvement| - 
in reduction from 2200 to 2000 F, and our suggestion(. 
would be to try one gate of castings at 1900 F to see ag , 
what happens. That may result in some cold shuts, and if Lich |] 
it does increase the temperature to 1950 F. Metal should | w 
be poured into the mold as quickly as possible since slow he . 
pouring permits distillation of zinc within the mold cavity.) 
Also to ensure rapid filling of the cavity, the gates should vd 
be as large as possible. In melting the temperature should hee 
be only allowed to go slightly above that for pouring, say bda 


a 
100 F to take care of the temperature drop. 





ortior 

ut yo 

== Melting Pots Are Defective nie 
ue 


, 
Q.—For many years we have made cast iron pots 20 iM-\ble te 
deep and 40 in. diameter for melting type metal. Averagt wlten 
life of these pots has been three years, but recently this has 


been reduced to 6 months. In the last pair made the metal /8 ab 
sweats through the bottom and side walls. The cupola Jus 
mixture contains 25 per cent steel and the molds are dried. for-o¢ 


In service the pots are fired with coke containing 2.00 pet fre of 
cent sulphur. We shall appreciate your opinion. i upc 


A.—Makers of cast iron pots, exposed to constant heat, for pntally 
melting type metal and other metals that melt at a COtP\nd 5 
paratively low temperature, have found that a dense, clos yey 4, 
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ing low grained metal with silicon below 1.00 per cent, gives the 
nmed in} post satisfactory service. Apparently you were using metal 
ven and\,f this composition in the former pots which lasted, as you 
"Y could \jaim, from 3 to 5 years. A checkup of the present metal 
ace, the .gmpared with the composition of the former metal will 
Z in the jgisclose a possible discrepancy. Recommended analysis 
used, 
al about ‘TC 3.30 per cent, Si 1.00 per cent, Mn 0.65 per cent, Cr 
e that it (0.75 per cent, Ni 2.00 per cent. With 20 to 50 per cent 
- be dis. steel in the cupola charge the tensile strength of this metal 
oubtedly \is around 40,000 psi and the brinell hardness about 230. 


for melting pots for caustic, lead, zinc and aluminum is: 


per ma-| Without a knowledge of many factors omitted from your 
description, we can only venture a guess at the cause of 


the trouble. Basing our views on general experience we 


; hre inclined to the opinion that the molding practice and 
ect sot the metal is responsible for the defective condition of 
from an the castings. The molds are made in dry sand, but a pos- 


ent zine. ibility exists that the molds are not dried thoroughly, or 
$ appear that provision is not made for ready escape of the gas. 
€ copper rhe inside of the core should be filled with coke or cinders, 
ren’ foul n large block might be rammed in the center and then 
have de. Withdrawn to convert the core into a shell instead of a 
We think kolid mass of hard packed sand. A hard core will cause 
to know }he metal to boil. This boiling action may not be suf- 
through (ciently violent to dislodge any of the sand face, and it 
flux, ete. ay cease before the metal appears in the riser, but it 
trouble |..uses damage by the Huttering action. The resulting cast- 
| OF zine ng may be smooth and clean on the face, but it is porous 
mce Zine pn the inside. In mild cases the porosity is microscopic, 
per-base bi it is sufficient to shorten the life of the casting. 
eratures, 
ng melt- 


omposeNeeds Bronze for Bearing Use 


hen that —Will you give us information on how to make a good 
will befjeaded-bronze casting, including formula, the best meth- 
nd presjod of pouring, etc. These are to be used for bearings 
use of | {0 operate under moderate high speed, relatively light 
oad conditions of under 1000-psi and over 1500 rpm. 
earings are for use in rotary draw works, gas engines, 
keep the flutch pulleys, etc. 
runniné\—Probably the bearing alloy which will meet your 
eters eeds is the medium high lead bronze having a composi- 
1ggestiony range of 73 to 80 per cent Cu, 5 to 7 per cent Sn, 
F tw pe 15 to 20 per cent Pb. This alloy, like all those of 
eo bigh lead content, is susceptible to gassing during melt- 
“ oa ng with resulting porosity in the castings. Consequently, 
i ., pare must be taken to see that proper melting conditions 
d CaVEEY bre maintained. 
2s shoul 
re should 


ring, say 


Many foundrymen use a slag or flux 
pver during melting to protect the metal from the fur- 
ace atmosphere, and find that one composed of borax, 
pda ash and silica sand or glass functions well. Pro- 
ortions of the compounds vary from foundry to foundry, 
ut you might try 4 parts borax, 2 parts soda ash and 4 


ive rts silica sand. 

«alt | Dee to the tendency to gas pick-up, it may be advis- 
y? oil ble to make an addition of copper or lead oxide to the 
Averl: 


+ this tas wlten metal about 3 to 5 minutes before pouring, us- 
the metal! about 1% oz per 100 Ib. Stir the addition in well, 
e cupolafd just before pouring make the usual addition of phos 
ire dried. hor-copper for deoxidation purposes. Pouring tempera- 
2.00 Pe tre of the alloy may range from 1850 to 2200 F depend- 

f upon section thickness. Castings may be poured hori- 
heat, for itally or vertically, and the choice of method will de- 
it a cond on experience and practice. While some foundry- 
nse, ClO ren do not use risers, that practice is not advocated. 
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Holes and Pits in Brass Ring 


Q.—We are sending you a brass ring which is used in fire 
fighting equipment. It contains some defects which are 
typical of those found in many of our castings. The cast- 
ings appear sound before machining, but after that opera- 
tion small pockets and pits show up. Much of the work has 
to be buffed and plated, but those blemishes cannot be 
removed satisfactorily. 

A.—The ring which is 6% in. outside diameter, 4%-in. in- 
side diameter and 2% in. high shows as you mention nu- 
merous surface imperfections which apparently are due to 
several causes. Two of them are the result of careless 
molding and pouring practice in that some of the pockets 
or pits as you call them contain dross or slag, and molding 
sand. They first indicate faulty skimming or lack of atten- 
tion to the crucible lip during pouring. Presence of mold- 
ing sand may be due to carelessness in blowing off the 
mold face or in closing which breaks off pieces of sand. 
Other possibilities are that the sand may be on the weak 
side as far as bond is concerned, clay balls or excess mois- 
ture in certain spots which result in a slight boil, or too 
much crush at the mold joint. 

In addition to those defects the casting indicates that 
melting is not all that it should be since the metal has been 
gassed. Therefore, it is suggested that you look into that 
operation to see that the metal is melted under slightly 
oxidizing conditions, that it is melted as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and removed from the furnace as soon as it reaches 
a temperature about 100 F above that desired for pouring. 
There also is the possibility that a better casting may re- 
sult if a heavier riser is used with the section where it joins 
the casting almost equal to that of the casting. Economy 
suggests elimination of risers as much as possible, but in 
most instances they are necessary. 


GANGWAY! 


By J. A. Patterson 





























“Well, what would you do? 
bunch of metal shavings!”’ 


Th’ big boob says he sat down on a 
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Hollow Roll Is Defective 
At the Shoulder 


Q.—We shall appreciate your opinion 
on the cause of shrinkage defects which 
appear in the shoulder of a long, hollow 
cast iron roll shown in the attached 
print, Upper and lower necks are 11 in. 
in length and 8 in. diameter. The main 
body is 87% in. in length and 20 in. 
diameter. Core through each neck is 2% 
in. diameter and through the body is 
14 in. Average thickness of metal all 
through the casting is 3 in. Metal enters 
the mold through a gate near the lower 
end of the body and the casting is fed 
through an enlarged extension to the 
neck 20 x 20 in. The shrinkage cavities 
appear in the upper shoulder between 
the body and the neck. 

A.—The general features outlined, the 
presumably whirl gate near the bottom 
and the large feeding riser conform to 
regular roll making practice. Position 
of the gate, as shown, prompts a question. 
If the entire mold is made in sand, it 
may be gated as shown. If the body of 
the mold is formed in a chill, as a note 
on the drawing indicates, the gate would 
have to enter at a point below the chill. 
However, the position of the gate is not 
a factor in the development of a defec- 
tive area around the upper shoulder. The 
cavities are caused by gas from the core 
and not by shrinkage of the metal. The 
immense volume of gas created in the 
large body core has to escape through 
vents in the small upper and lower 
neck extensions. These openings should 
be as large as possible. 

If the gas cannot escape rapidly 
through the vents, a certain amount 
will bubble through and will be trapped 
in the metal of the upper shoulder. The 
main body of the core is only a shell 
3 or 4 in. thick filled with small dry 
coke. A piece of steel pipe 1% in. outside 
diameter serves as reinforcement in each 
neck and also as a passage for the gas 
when the core is surrounded by metal. 
If its presence would not interfere with 
the function of the roll, a piece of 2%-in. 
inside diameter steel pipe could be sub- 
stituted for the sand core in the upper 
and lower necks. The ends could be 
cut off in the finishing process and the 
piece of pipe could remain in the cast- 
ing. 


Iron Sheaves Develop 
Cracks in Webs 


Q.—We are forwarding for your in- 
spection a gray iron sheave 7 in. diame- 
ter, hub 2 in. diameter and web thick- 


ness 3/16-in. The groove around the 
rim is made with a two-part cast iron 
chill. The cupola charge is 100 per cent 
machinery scrap. The castings crack 
through the web almost all the way 
around the hub. We shall appreciate 


your opinion on the cause and the proper 
remedy. 

A.—In castings a crack may be 
traced to an unbalanced design. In 
others the character of the metal is res- 
ponsible. In the casting submitted for 


some 
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inspection, both these factors are present. 
The heavy hub is out of all proportion 
to the comparatively heavy rim and to 
the exceedingly thin web. Iron from 
an all scrap cupola charge lacks that 
small degree of elasticity found in cast- 
ings made from a mixture containing a 
certain amount of virgin pig iron, espec- 
ially the grade known as malleable or 
bessemer pig iron. 

Assuming that for any one of several 
good and sufficient reasons, a supply of 
pig iron is not available and that you 
are forced to continue using an all scrap 
charge in the cupola, this factor may be 
dismissed from any remedial or preven- 
tive measure. The simple and common 
sense solution to the problem is to put 
a center core in the hub, and increase 





AFA EXCHANGE PAPER 


The excellent article, “Gray Iron 
Production for War,” by James S. 
Vanick, International Nickel Co., New 
York, which was presented in the 
November issue starting on page 96, 
was the official exchange paper of 
the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion to the French Foundry Associa- 
tion, and was prepared at the re- 
quest of the AFA for presentation 
at the recent Paris meeting. THE 
Founpry regrets that this informa- 
tion was not included in the original 
presentation. 











the thickness of the web to at least 1/2- 
in. In this manner the cooling speed 
of the entire casting is fairly uniform. 
Incidentally, and of course this has no 
bearing on the cracking feature, in the 
process of examining the casting we 
noted evidence of careless or inexperi- 
enced molding and pouring technique. 
Particles of loose sand are bedded here 
and there on the surface. A thin line 
of slag is present for a distance of about 
4 in. in the upper rim. 


Insulated Ladle Keeps 
Metal Hot 48 Hours 


Q.—If molten iron is tapped from 
a blast furnace into a heavily insulated 
railroad ladle how long would it remain 
hot enough to be used in the foundry? 
Would it be possible to transport metal 
in that manner half a mile from the 
blast furnace to the foundry? Would 
pure foundry pig iron without any 
scrap addition be acceptable for making 
stove plate, furnace castings etc? 

A.—Between 20 and 25 years ago— 
a man named Pugh invented what later 
became known as the torpedo, or sub- 
marine ladle for carrying large quanti- 
ties—150 tons—of blast furnace metal 
comparatively long distances, in one 
place 12 miles from Hamilton to Middle- 
town, O. The ladles served as mixers 
and in the majority of instances the 
metal was poured into open-hearth fur- 
naces. Other installations included 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Youngstown Sheet 


& Tube Co., Great Lakes Stee] 


and others. 











































The latest user of this practice js 
Valley Mould & Iron Corp., which ogg 
ries hot metal from the American Steg 
& Wire Co.’s Central Furnaces dow, 
near the river, a distance of 6 miles § 
the ingot mold making plant in Cleve! 
land. Usually the iron carried from bj 
furnace to open hearth or foundry § 
poured within an hour or two, by 
several instances are on record when 
the metal was held in the ladle for g 
period of 48 hours 

Replying to question on pig iron anf 
and no, Theora 
tically yes, but practically—with certain 
exceptions Before the advent of 
the cupola all iron castings were poured 


scrap, the answer is ye 


-no., 


from direct metal, but the customer 
were not as exacting as they became 
later. Direct metal is employed 4 


several plants for pouring ingot mol& 
stools and miscellaneous heavy casting 
You may or remember th 
frenzied publicity in the early 199% 
dealing with Henry Ford’s attempt te 
take metal direct from the blast furnagt 
and pour it into ylinder blocks a | 
other auto casting The attempt faildl 
because the castings did not measure 
to chemical and metallurgical standard! 
A similar attempt was made in a south 
ern pipe the same resul 
Without going into detail it may be s 
ficient to state briefly that direct meta 
r graphitic carbo 
and the grain of the iron is too open @™ 
coarse. Problems in temperature, mij 
chanical equipment and distribution px 
vent the use of blast furnace iron in t 


may not 


y 


shop, with 


is too high in free 


ordinary foundry 


Core and Steam Blows 
Present in Castings 


Q.—We are sending for your examif 
ation two sections of some small 
iron castings we make. In one you 
note that a hole appears at the apex @ 
the groove which is formed by a o 
while in the other the hole appears @ 
the junction of the horizontal and ve 
cal faces which is formed in green sané 
Two castings are made in a 12 x 17-1 
snap flask with 6-in. cope and 6-in. dr 
Molding is performed on the bench aml 
wil stand extra ramming. All copes ¢ 
drags are well vented. 
A.—Examination of the casting 
submitted to us leads to the conclusig 
that the defects in both are the res 
of blows. In the one where the ha 
is in the cored groove, the trouble is 
core blow since the opening has a bri 
shiny surface indicating that it was caus 
( generated by 


two 


by a reducing ga: 

binder in the core sand. The coreg 
practically surrounded and the only 6 
cape for the core gas is downwa 
Hence, our suggestion is to run a v@ 


gle through the mold 
| See that the Ww | 
iT botta# 


pen 


wire down at an an 
in several places, an 
reaches to the exterior face 

of the mold, Also see that the 
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Going 
vised design and improved 


methods of fabrication --- alloys 


containing Nickel give greater 
play to the skill of the engineer. 
Nickel fortifies steels, C 
imparting 
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at the bottom are not cut off by a close 
fitting bottom board—using scratches or 
other means to let the gas get away. Of 
course, it also is possible that some of the 
cores may be rammed a little too hard, 
much binder is used—resulting 
in a hard, dense core. 

In the other casting where the hole 
appears at the top junction of the hori- 
zontal and vertical sections, the cause 
of the defect is a blow from steam since 
it shows an oxidized surface. That may 
result from a number of causes such as 
clay or sand balls, a piece of tramp iron, 
too hard ramming, too heavy use of the 
swab, etc., and your guess is as good as 
ours as to the exact source. While you 
mention that you have good venting, we 
suggest that you look over that feature 
where a re-entrant angle exists. Steam 
generated along the vertical surface tends 
to shoot off at right angles or perpendi- 
cularly to that surface. Likewise the 
steam from the horizontal surface comes 
off perpendicular to it. Result is that 
the two streams join or double up a 
short distance away—and due to con- 
densation, tend to block each other with 
a good chance of a kickback in one di- 
rection or the other. Our suggestion 
would be to vent at an angle of 45 de- 
junction—that is midway 
surfaces—so that the 
carried off from both with- 





or too 


grees to the 
between the 
steam will be 
out trouble. 

We note in your sketch of the gating 
employed that you use two sets of gates 
from the runner to the casting. One 
gate carries metal into the casting and 
the other carries metal from the -casting 
into the riser. We believe that you can 
save some metal and get better feeding 
by eliminating the first gate. Have the 
metal from the runner enter the riser, and 
from the riser gate into the casting. That 
will keep hot metal in the riser. 


two 


Pay Careful Attention 
To Pouring Operation 


Q.—We are sending for your considera- 
tion a bronze firehose nozzle or playpipe 
containing several defects on the interior 
which only appeared after machining. 
Can you tell the cause of those? 
A.—The largest defect on the interior 
surface partially covered by a thin shell 
of metal undoubtedly is the result of 
some oxide or carried into the 
mold during pouring. Removal of that 
shell and inspection under a magnifying 
glass show the surface which is not 
machined to be of a whitish color and 
wrinkled. The surface of the metal is 
bright and clean 

The other smaller holes may be caused 
by the same difficulty or possibly from 
gas absorption. We suggest that you 
watch the skimming operation closely— 
seeing that a clean lip is maintained 
on the crucible. Possibly you might be 
able to trap some of the oxide and dross 
by using a strainer core or skim gate in 
the pouring system. Use of one of the 
numerous proprietary fluxes might be 
given consideration. 


dross 
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Distinguishes Between 
Gas and Shrinkage 


Q.—Do you know of any procedure 
whereby a definite distinction can be 
made on whether porosity in an alumi- 
num alloy is caused by shrinkage or by 
gas? 

A.—According to an article by H. A. 
Sloman which appeared in the Journal 
of the Institute of Metals (Great Britain) 
in July, 1945 on vacuum-fusion method 
for determining gases in metals, it is 
possible to determine whether porosity 
in aluminum is due to gas or shrinkage 
He points out that it is not always pos- 
sible to make that determination by mi- 
croscopical methods, nor can density de- 
terminations do other than _ indicate 
whether or not the metal is sound. In 
the particular topic under discussion Slo- 
man used one alloy which was melted 
under different conditions and 
poured into casts. Compositions were 
the same, and the structures when micro- 
etched appeared very similar. Densities 
were identical, but determinations of the 
gas contents of the two specimens 
showed that one contained 0.8 ml. of 
hydrogen per 100 g. while the other con- 
tained only 0.05 ml. per 100 g. Hence, 
the unsoundness of the first was due to 
gas (hydrogen) while the second was due 
to shrinkage. 


two 


Has Trouble With Dirt 
Around the Gate 


Q.—We are having trouble with a basin 
trap weighing about 3 lb which is shaped 
like a bottle. Diameter is 3 in. with a 
partition through the center. Metal is 
1/8-in. thick and is 85-5-5-5 alloy. 
Trouble is dirt around the gate. Two 
castings are made in a mold with the 
runner between and tipped about 1 in. 
Runner is in cope and gate in drag. Two 
gates enter each casting at the sides, 
and they are 1/4-in. thick and 1 in. wide. 
Pouring temperature is 2350 F and the 
sprue is 1% in. diameter. 


A.—Without a specimen to determine 
for ourselves what you mean by dirt 
around the gate we can only suggest 
possible causes since the term dirt is 
one of those employed in the foundry 
which means all things to all men. In 
other words the dirt may be sand left in 
the mold or washed from the faee, etc., 
or it may be slag dross or oxide carried 
into the mold, or developed from the 
action of hot metal on a wet spot in the 
sprue or runner. 


Hence, the first consideration is to 
decide which of the two materials is the 
culprit, and then determine where it 
comes from. If it is sand, it may arise 
as previously mentioned, from lack of 
cleanliness in blowing out the mold be- 
fore closing. Again the sand may be 
somewhat weak in bond, and tend to 
be washed out of place by the stream of 
molten metal in the runner. Possibly 
there is too much crush allowed on the 
joints of the molds, and the edges of the 
cavity are broken off in closing. Some 
times in cutting the sprue hole the oper- 


ator does not press down the sand 3 
the top and bottom leaving some dis 
turbed sand around the edges of the hole 
which is broken off or washed away hp 
the molten metal stream. I 

If the dirt in the gate is slag dr 
or oxide, it indicates the more attentio 
will have to be paid to skimming before 
pouring, and to see that the lip of the 
pouring ladle is kept clean. [t might 
be pointed out that one source of dro: 
is a damp pouring ladle or pot som, 
times encountered when the metal ; 
melted in a large unit and distribytes( 
to the mold in smaller ladles. In gyq 
cases see that the pouring ladles ay, 
heated sufficiently to dry them all the 
way through. Oxide or dross also my 
be created by moist or wet spots in the 
sprue opening and gating system, Thos 
also may result in sand being cut away 


and carried into the casting. 


Several methods are available for trap. 
ping slag, dirt, etc. which are being Car- 
ried by the metal stream. Simplest is the 
extension of the runner an inch or ty; 
beyond the gate entrances to form ; 
pocket. Principle is that the first rush of | 
metal carrying the undesired materia\/ 
goes into the poc ket and then backs up| 
leaving the dirt, etc. in the pocket. Othe: 
procedure is to use a skimmer core in th, 
runner just before it opens into the gat, 





Aluminum Castings Haye! 
Defective Areas 


Q.—In our light gray iron foundy 
make some aluminum castings. The) 
light, thin castings are defective on 
count of missruns and cold shuts. | 
there any material we can add to th 
aluminum to increase the flowability’ 


A.—So far as we kn 
elixir which can be added to alumi 
to make the molten metal flow 
readily. Your problem is to pr 
metal that will remain in a liquid 
dition until the mold is filled. Obvi ysl} 
the first factor is to melt the metal 
maximum temperature consistent wil 
safety. The second factor is to arra 
the gates and runners in a manner t 
will deliver the metal to the mold by t! 
shortest journey and in the shortest pos 
sible time 

While bottom gating is advisable for 
many castings, it may have to be dis 
carded in other instances in favor 
top gating. Without a sketch or 


scription of your casting, we cannot sug: 
However 


yw there is no mag 


gest a suitable gating system. 
a close study of the de sign and a realiza 
tion of the speed at which aluminut 
solidifies no doubt will suggest a gating 
system to you that will prevent missr 
and coldshuts, Standard practice ™ 
cludes hot metal, ample gates and rapic 
Possibly the use of one ot te 


ns 
Ul 





pouring. 

numerous fluxes for aluminum alloys | 
may be of value in overcoming you 
trouble. Names of manufacturers can & 


found in the advertising pages, and t 
obtain the best results, their directios 
on use of the fluxes should be careful 
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EARNSHAW COOK 





RAYMOND H. SCHAEFER 


ARNSHAW COOK, chief metal- 
EK, lurgist, American Brake Shoe Co., 

New York, and head of the com- 
panys metallurgical research depart- 
ment and experimental foundry, is re- 
signing Jan. 1 and will be succeeded by 
Raymond H. Schaefer, currently assis- 
tant chief metallurgist. Mr. Cook, who 
joined the company in 1933 after 10 
years of metallurgical experience at 
Bethlehem Steel Co., was appointed 
chief metallurgist in 1939. A native of 
Reisterstown, Md., he attended Prince- 
ton University and Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. He will continue 
as consultant for American Brake Shoe 
and will also engage in consulting work 
on steel mill and foundry problems. Mr. 
Schaefer joined American Brake Shoe in 
1940, after 6 years as metallurgist at In- 
ternational Nickel Co. following his grad- 
uation from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. He was originally assistant foun- 
dry metallurgist, American Manganese 
Steel Division, Chicago Heights, Iml., 
and was transferred to the American 
Brake Shoe laboratory in Mahwah, N. 
J., in 1943 as assistant chief metallurgist. 


Max Robbins has been appointed 
general manager, Federated Metals Divi- 
sion, American Smelting & Refining Co., 
with headquarters in the home office, 
New York. Since he joined Federated 
in 1936, Mr. Robbins has held succes- 
sively the positions of manager of the 
Chicago plant, manager at Whiting, Ind., 
and general manager of the midwestern 
department consisting of the Whiting, 





MAX ROBBINS 
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WILLIAM J. GREDE I 


St. Louis, Detr it and Pittsburg 
branches. 


Otto A. Seyferth, president. y 


Michigan Steel Foundry Co., Muskeg 
Mich., was appointed e of th 

principal management  representat 
participating in th National La} 
Management Conference whic] 


vened in Washingt Nov. 5. Willian 
J. Grede, president, Grede Found 
Inc., Milwaukee, was named an 


3] 


nate representative at the confere; 


William E. Carver, recently chief ¢, 
gineer of the Foundry Division, Reynold 
Metals Co., Springfield, Mass., has beer | 
appointed general manager of the 
incorporated Amory Permanent Mold 
Co., Boston. Mr. Carver spent 13 yea; 
in aluminum permanent mold casting 
work with Bohn Aluminum & Bra 


Corp., Detroit, and 5 years is ch 
permanent mold engineer at Monar 
Aluminum Mfg. Co., Cleveland, before | 


joining Reynolds Metals Co. a year ag 
He is an active member of the Co 
mittee on Permanent Mold Casting 
the Aluminum and Magnesium Divis 
American Foundrymen’s Association 


| 


* ¢ 
Reid B. Gray | Ap] 
rector of Reynolds Research Institut 
subsidiary of the Reynolds Metals ( 


Louisville. Mr. Gray wh su 
Dr. Warren J, Mead, head of the x 
department, Massachusetts Institute 


Technology, will ha charge 

search in Glen Cove, Long Island, N 
and Richmond, Va. Dr. Mead has : 
company research since last De 

with Mr. Gray as a ite, and will 
tinue as consultant Prior te g 
Reynolds in 1944, Mr. Gray was asso- } 
ciated with Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- | 
more, for 25 years. J. Edward Spike 


until recently with Lever Bros., ( 
bridge, Mass.. and Carl B. Haniin, 


( Continued mn page 22 
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OO ward wishes 


all its Foundry Friends 
the Best of All 











We at Woodward take the op- 
portunity of this, the final month 
of 1945, to send a cordial word of 
greeting to our good friends in the 
foundry trade and voice again our 
deep appreciation of their confi- 
dence and good-will. 

During this abnormal period of 
peak demand for pig iron, the 
friendly, helpful cooperation of 





our customers has contributed in 
very large measure to the mainte- 
nance of our service on uniform 
Woodward iron. For this we are 
sincerely grateful. 

As another year approaches, we 


look forward to continuation of our 


close and pleasant association with 


our foundry friends and wish for 


each and all an abundance of 
prosperity 


WOODWARD IRON COMPANY 


WOODWARD, 


ALABAMA 


Independent Since 1883 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 1515 First National Building + Birmingham, Alabama + Phone 4-6786 
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(Continued from page 120) 
formerly with the Armstrong Cork Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., and the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., will be stationed at the Glen Cove 


laboratories, as associates of Mr. Gray. 


Martin S. Burg, for the last three years 
chief Dodge Chicago Plant 
Chicago, has been appointed chief ch 
ist and technical foundry adviser of the 
Certified Core Oil & Mfg. Co., Division 
of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Chicago, 
in charge of the company’s laboratory. 
A graduate of the University of Michigan 
in 1932, Mr. Burg number of 
years with Chrysler Corp. as metallurgist 
in iron and steel as well as oil chemist. 


chemist, 


ta 


spent a 


J. A. Armstrong has been appointed 
district manager of sales and engineer- 
ing the Syntron Co., Homer 
City, Pa., for the state of Michigan, ex- 
cluding Detroit metropolitan area, with 
headquarters in Lansing, Mich. Mr. 
Armstrong has had wide experi- 
ence in machinery and equipment design 
and installation work will supervise the 
sale and service of vibratory material 
handling equipment, portable electric 
tools and gasoline hammers. 


service, 


who 


William E. Hoffman has been appoint- 
ed sales engineer for the Oiless Core 
Binder Co., Cleveland. Mr. Hoffman 
had been general foundry superintend- 
ent, the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa., for the last 
16 years. Prior to that he was with 
Union Steel Castings, Pittsburgh, for 11 
years, and with Scullin Steel Co., St. 
Louis, for 3 years. He was also asso- 
ciated for a short time with American 
Locomotive Co., Chester, Pa. 


Charles H. Morse III has been elected 
vice president, Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 
in charge of research patents, traffic, the 


MARTIN S. BURG 


company’s western pump division, and 
the Inland Utilities Co., subsidiary of 
the company. Mr. Morse entered the 
Three Rivers, Mich., plant of the com- 
pany following his discharge after 2 
years of World War I service. He re- 
mained there 7 years learning produc- 
tion, and subsequently worked in the 
electric motor plant, in the St. Paul sales 
the scale factory in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., and was promoted to 
manager of the Memphis sub-branch, 
later going to the diesel engine depart- 
ment in Kansas City. In 1935 he was 
elected president of the Inland Utilities 
Co., and since then has for a brief pe- 
riod served as assistant general manager 
of the company’s Beloit Works. 


department, 


A. P. De Vita has joined the equip 
ment sales staff, Robins Conveyors Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., where he will specialize 
in foundry shakeouts. For the last 
10 years Mr. De Vita has been general 
foreman of foundry maintenance and 
engineering for all plants of Wright Aero- 
nautical Corp., in the Paterson, N. J., 
area, supervising all foundry operations 
including laboratory functions, plant lay- 
out, installation of equipment, operation 
and maintenance. As part of the com- 
pany’s educational program he taught 
the mechanical class on sandblasting, 
conveyors and shakeouts. 


Frank Davis, formerly tool supervisor 
at Allison plant of Carboloy Co, Inc., 
Detroit, has been appointed manager of 
the new cutting tool department of the 
company, and George Cartwright, until 
recently a service man at Allison, has 
been named service engineer. 


Charles A. H. Knapp, until recently 
chief metallurgist, Jenkin Bros., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has joined the technical 
staff of R. Lavin & Son Inc., Chicago, 
as metallurgist and research engineer. 
Robert M, Moore and George de Laval 


Peres = resge - ere > 


J. A. ARMSTRONG 


have been appointed sales 
tives for the latter in the 
region. 


representg. 
Pittsburgh 


Lt. William A. Meissner Jr., has been 
appointed director sales, Silverstein 
& Pinsof Inc., Chicas 
Meissner, who recently was released from 
the Navy, had charge of sales for Farna; 
Brass Works, Cleveland, prior to the wa; 
In 1942 he was called to Washington g 
chief of the foundry production sect 
Copper Division, War Production B 
and for the last tw ears has been 
ficer in charge of the ypper Sect 
Bureau of Ships, Washington. He 
relieve Milton Silve 
the company, who has | 


Lieutenant 


president 
n in charge 
sales. 


Leonard C. Fisher, until recently with 
the Washington sales office of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, has been appointed 
assistant to the product manager of the 
company’s and permanent mold 
casting department, Cleveland, succeed. 
ing Frank D. Goll, who 
manager of the Alumium Steel Co., sub. 
sidiary of Alcoa in New Kensington, Pa, 


sand 


be ‘comes sales 


R. E. Pauling has been named man- 
ager of the Tulsa, Okla., office of Ig 
Electric Ventilating Co., Chicago. He 
was recently with the sales department 
of Illinois Malleable Iron Co., Chicago. 
Marion A. Elliotte, formerly with the 
Marine Products Co., has been appointed 
to Ilg’s Detroit office staff. Mr. Elliotte 
at one time was plant manager, Detroit 
Brass & Malleable Works, Wyandotte, 
Mich. 


R. N. Landreth has been appointed 
assistant to the vice president of the 
general machinery Allis-Chal- 
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Wo OUT OFA SUIT 3 


Most men’s clothes look smart when 
they first buy them...the test comes after 
a few weeks of wear! It’s the same with 
Core Oils; they all look good at first, but 
DAYTON OILS keep up the faithful, steady 
uniform performance as long as you use 
them. The unvarying quality and depend- 
ability of these better oils is your assurance 
of enduring good results. 
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ulicleaning sroblems 
WHEELABRATOR MAN 


Occasionally when work to be cleaned is of unusual size, shape There ine Whntlsbentet auibeesale 


or weight, or when special production requirements prevail, a Seg.oee vas ee problems, Ca = 
standard machine may not be suitable for the application. In such whenever the nee 
cases a special machine is the economical and efficient answer to ciuniitniitinin teenie 
s the problem. American has made a specialty of designing special H. G. Mouat, 544 Martin Bldg. 
machines, and has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to solve the nUPPaLo. wane soni 
most difficult cleaning problems. Chasice F: tendetg. Stareaneet 
Special Wheelabrator Cabinets are designed to completely CHICAGO 30, BaaO 
expose the work to the blast of one or more Wheelabrator units so Pisses Peete 
that all areas to be reached by the blast stream are perfectly cleaned. <3. “Alenandee, We Wade Is, Park : 
The success of American special designs and the preference Park Lane. Phone: Cedar S300" : 
accorded them by the trade is due to these two important factors: re ee TIN 
(1) our designing engineers are able to draw upon a rich fund of Pionero: eee 
practical metal cleaning experience by reason of their having dealt HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
with practically every type of cleaniig problem; (2) the design of Hotel. Phone: Fairfax 7311 
the machine is preceded by thorough studies of the ~~ prob- “Gis Bonham. iat benarmaado 
lem, both at the customer's plant and in our factory testing laboratory. oe > on - — " 
By so doing, every important design factor can be accurately Gront & Company, 3106 E. 
checked in advance, such as: the position of the Wheelabrator unit MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
in relation to the work; the size and speed of the Wheelabrator; Becitsatbses. 0 taeda 
the method of conveying the work through the blast stream to obtain FheneiTa™ S. Byrkit St. 
proper exposure of all areas; the duration of exposure; etc. When endl a & 
the answers to these problems are obtained the work of the design- David Logan, 242 Broad Street 
ing engineer is greatly simplified. Phooey n gnaeros 
When you have a perplexing or difficult cleaning problem bring Pacific Graphite Works 
it to American. Our engineers will be glad to give you the Phone: Piedmont 3300 
benefit of their recommendations without the slightest obligation OF nd Bar ineisioane 
to you. Road. Phone: Trinity 2062 


rapes. ane 
Russell Duer, 1612 Broadway 
Phone: 534 


PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
Miller & Zehrung Chemical Co., 
2201 N. 20th Ave 
Phone: aloes 1171 


* —, ees 
onal tthews, {Coronado 
Hotel. Phone: Jefferson,7700 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 
Pn F. Miller & Co., 1217 Sixth 
, South. Phone: Main,4330: 
rea 8, WASHINGTON 


Carl F. Miller & Co. -» South 121 
Madison St. Phone: Main 1644 
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Mfe. Co., Milwaukee, with head- 
Washington. Mr. Landreth 
was associated with the American Brown- 


mcrTrs 


quarters in 


Boveri Electric Corp, when it was ac- 
quired by Allis-Chalmers in 1931, and 
joined the latter organization to serve 
in the Milwaukee sales office and the 


electrical department. In 1934 he was 
transferred to Washington, and was dis- 


trict manager. He was appeinted special 


representative for the company in 1944. 
¢ . . 

C. C. Hottman has been appointed 
sales engineer, Detroit Steel Casting Co., 
Detroit, succeeding E. H. Frederick, 
who died recently. Mr. Hottman has 
been associated with the Farrell-Cheek 
Steel Co., Sandusky, for the last 21 
years as assistant to the sales manager, 


adver- 
In his 


sales engineer, and in charge of 
tising during most of that time. 
new appointment he will service accounts 
of Detroit Steel Casting Co. in Ohio and 
Indiana. 


until recently chief 
Philadelphia Works, 
has been appointed 


Thomas F. Davis, 
metallurgist of the 

General Electric Co., 
district manager of the 
recently opened in New 
Beryllium Corp. of Pennsylvania, 


new sales office 
York by the 
Read- 


ing, Pa. Mr. Davis, a graduate of 
Brown University, was associated with 
General Electric Co. the last 7 years. 

¢ + + 


John M. Parks has joined the staff of 
the American Society for Metals as edi- 
tor of technical books and assistant in the 
work of the Educational Committee in 
the preparation of lectures for use by the 
society's local chapter groups. Dr. Parks 
holds degrees from Purdue University 
and Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, and 
had been engaged in teaching 
at the latter school. 


recently 
and research 


formerly general super- 


John B. Rood, 


intendent, the Western Machinery Co., 
Portland, Oreg., has joined the sales and 
engineering staff of the Pacific Steel 
Foundry Co., Portland. Mr. Rood, well 


known in the foundry industry, at one 
time was associated with Smith & Wat- 
Iron Works, 
forge, foundry work 


during World War I 


which was engaged in 
shipbuilding 


son 


and 


Howard Doolittle, until recently 
associated with Radiation Laboratories, 
National Defense Research Committee, 
has joined the engineering staff of Mach- 


Dr. 


lett Laboratories, Springdale and Nor- 
walk. Conn. Dr. Doolittle will be in 
charge of all phases of high frequency 


research and development and will also 
be available for consultation with equip- 
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turers engaged in this field 


ment manuta 
4 graduate of Trinity College, he ob- 
tained his Ph.D from University of Chi- 
cago 
. ¢ ¢ 
Paul Eisenhuth and J. Newton Hall, 


until recently with the Chemicals Divi- 
sion, War Production Board, and Arthur 
H. Carnes, for the last 20 years division 
manager, the Stanco Distributing 
the Standard Oil 


sale Ss 


.2.. 


subsidiary of 





J. NEWTON HALL 





ARTHUR H. CARNES 


of New Jersey, have joined the sales staff 
of Velsicol Corp., Chicago. Mr. Eisen- 
huth will be in charge of aromatic sol- 


vents; Mr. Hall will be eastern sales 
manager; and Mr, Carnes has been ap- 
pointed district manager for the com 
pany in the Middle West 

J > 7 


Dr. William A. Mosher, technical as- 
sistant to the director of research, Her- 
Co., Wilmington, Del., 
ept an appointment as 


cules Powder 


has resigned to acc 


head of the chemistr I rtment, | 
Delaware. Dr, M 


the Hercules com] 


versity of 


° > + 


Paul H. Shaeffer has been 


appointed 
Cleveland district 


man Vanadium 


iver, 


Corp. of America, with hx adquarters jy 
the Unior Commerce Bldg office 
the Cleveland-Cliffs Ir .» Cleveland 


for Vanadium 
appointment Is a new ttice 
service the Cleveland 
tricts of the company 


agents Shaef ffer’s 
cre ated to 


1 De *troit dis. 


+ > . 

Dr. Miguel Siegel, r ntly head of 
the foundry department a d 
Pesquisas Technolog Sao Paul 


Brazil, has become parter in 
technical director of Equipament, 
dustrias “Ejisa” Ltda Se 'p aulo, aa 
with offices also in Rio de Jane 7 
company represents a number oy 
equipment manutacturers of he nited 
States 
. . . 

Edward Schlinck has been ippointed 

chief sand engineer, Oberdorfer Foyp- 


dries Inc., Syracuse, N. Y Fi 
3 years Mr. Schlinck has 
the Capit 


Tr ae last 
been sand r 


gineer at F oundry L 


Island City, N. Y ind prior t 
was in the engineering de partm¢ 
Wright Aeronautical ¢ Paterson. N. ] 
for 4 years 
> > > 
Ralph W. Payne has been appointed 
southern representative of the Pittsburg! 


Steel Foundry Corp., Glassport, Pa 
in the sale of railway specialties, genera 
castings and work. His head 
quarters are in Washington 


machine 


f > > 


Tulley has appointed 
manager f the Metals 
the Glidden ( 


1arters in Ha 


George H. been 
assistant 
Refining Co. division 


Cleveland, 


sales 


: 
with headq 


mond, Ind. 
+ > « 
Frank St. Vincent, who has | 
the operating department of the \ 
adium Corp. of America at the Niagar 
Falls, N. Y., plant, been appoi 
sales engineer in the Pittsburgh tr 
- > . 
Eugene C. Bauer, president, Kensing 
ton Steel Co., Chicag has been elected 


a director and vice president of Poor & 


’ nF 
Co., manufacturers of railway supplies 
forgings and malleable iron castings 

+ . . 

Edward C. Hoenicke, recently assis 
tant general manager has been ap 
pointed general manager of the Foundry 
Division, Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit. He 

| ned 
succeeds J. L. Dostal, who has resigned 
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There’s no time to lose in getting 


operating costs on a competitive 





ppointed 
He 4 | peace-time basis. Modern methods 
Tt, a., 
general | of handling are now a must. Electric 
is head- 
7 industrial trucks, for example! Pallet- 
ized loads! And, of course, the newest 
- development in motive power Storage 
ppointe hs . : 
Metals Batteries . . . the sensational Philco 
den Co., ee ° %? bd CO; e 
) Ham Thirty” that gives 30% longer life! 
Try Philco “Thirty” in your hardest- ® The new Philco “Thirty” Indus- 
| working trucks. The tougher the job trial Truck Storage Battery, that gives 
been in | , the better it shows up. Write for the 30% longer life, is identified by its 
Me facts today. distinctive red connectors. 
Niagara 
ppointed 
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EQUIPMENT BUILDERS 


Discuss Peacetime Problems 


ISCUSSION at the twenty-seventh 
| Dee meeting of the Foundry 

Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, held at Hot Springs, Va., Oct. 19- 
20, indicated the production of reconver- 
sion equipment for the foundry industry 
is being delayed by difficulties in secur- 
ing materials and components, and by 
labor problems. Emphasis was placed on 
the need of all industry for fair and ade- 
quate labor legislation to meet the pres- 
ent and future problems of the recon- 
version period. 

A forum participated in by all com- 
panies represented, revealed that the 
foundry industry is increasing its pur- 
chases of equipment for reconversion pur- 
poses. In addition, with foundries turn- 
ing their attention toward further mech- 
anization of operations in an effort to re- 
lieve shortages of labor, numerous equip- 
ment producers see a*heavy demand for 
machines for some time to come. 

In opening the meeting, Tom Kaveny 
Jr., Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., 
and president of the association, outlined 
the extensive work of the various commit- 
tees during the past year. He indicated 
that probably the most serious problems 
ever to face an industry lie ahead, and 
urged every member to take an active 
part in order that the association may 
better serve the foundry industry as a 
whole. Arthur J. Tuscany, secretary- 
treasurer of the association, presented a 
report which showed the organization in 
good financial condition. Leicester S. 
Lewis, Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed briefly the several possibilities of 
obtaining price relief from OPA ceiling 
prices. 

Activities of the new Public Relations 
Committee were outlined by Bruce L. 
Simpson, National Engineering Co., Chi- 
cago, and chairman of the committee. 
During the year the committee has spon- 
sored a number of talks by Mr. Tuscany 





THOMAS KAVENY JR. 


before foundry groups on the subjects 
“Let’s Look Ahead at the Foundry In- 
dustry,” and “The Foundry Equipment 
Industry and Educational Institutions.” 
Mr. Tuscany discussed briefly the ma- 
terial included in both of these talks. 
Mr. Simpson reported the committee 
had developed a new insignia for the 
association which now is being used by 
many members in advertising and on sta- 
tionery. The committee also has con- 
ducted an extensive survey of foundries 
in educational institutions. This report, 
indicating a definite need for foundry 
equipment, has been presented to the 
Surplus Property Administration with the 
thought that it may aid in the disposal of 
some surplus foundry equipment to such 
educational institutions. The survey, 
which was presented in the October 
issue of THe Founpry in an article, 
“The Foundry Industry and Educational 
Institutions,” by Arthur J. Tuscany, shows 
the foundry and the foundry equipment 
industries need to do a better job in 
helping educational institutions prepare 
men for future careers in foundries. 


Surplus War Property Small 


A report of the Foundry Equipment 
Industry Committee on Surplus War 
Property was presented by its chairman, 
Harry T. Worthington, Beardsley & Piper 
Co., Chicago. While this committee has 
been recognized on an overall industry 
basis to help the RFC in any problems 
pertaining to the disposal of surplus foun- 
dry equipment, the total amount of such 
equipment thus far declared surplus has 
been small. Latest figures of the RFC 
indicate that the value of foundry equip- 
ment thus far declared surplus is $2,- 
220,000, of which $643,000 has been sold, 
leaving a backlog or $1,577,000, which is 
only a small percentage of total DPC pur- 
chases during the war. Mr. Worthington 
reported that the Clayton formula is being 





PFAFF 


used in establishing price: 
dard equipment. 

William W. Maloney Sec retary, Ameri. 
can Foundrymen’s Association, Chicago 
outlined plans for the Golden Jubilee 
convention and exhibition of the AFA 
which will be held in Cleveland May 6 
to 10, 1946. Mr. Maloney predicted that 
this will be one of the best attended ana 
most valuable foundry shows ever staged 
under AFA sponsorship, and will offer the 
equipment industry opportunity to 
show the foundry industry the newer de. 
producti 


on all Stan- 


an 


velopments in m machinery, 

The following were elected to the 
board of directors: Tom Kaveny Jr., Her. 
man Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh; 
E. J. Burnell, Link-Belt Co., Chicago, ang 
Harry T. Worthington, Beardsley & Piper 
Co., Chicago. At a meeting of the board, 
the following officers re-elected 
for the coming President, Tom 
Kaveny Jr., Herman Pneumatic Machine 
Co., Pittsburgh; president, Otto 
Pfaff, American Foundry Equipment Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind.; secretary - treasurer, 
Arthur J. Tuscany, Cleveland 

Mr. Kaveny announced that the asso- 
ciation was establishing product groups 
in the following classifications: Dust con- 
trol; molding machines; abrasive clean- 
ing; sand handling; and blast cleaning. 
Acting chairmen have been appointed to 
organize the groups. 


were 


yeal 


vice 


Bulletins Discuss 


Foreman’s Role 


American Management Association, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 18, has avail- 
able some informative literature pertain- 
ing to the foreman and his role in in 
dustry. Research Report Number Seven, 
“The Development of Foremen in Man- 
tus of responsibil- 
ities, compensation aspects, job security, 
management conferences and relationship 


agement,” discusses sta 


with superiors, among 

small leaflet, Production Series Number 
154 entitled “Management and the Fore-¥ 
man,” deals with uni zation, attitudes, 
incentives and the foreman’s status in 


management. 





ARTHUR J. TUSCANY 
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Molybdenum in cast iron helps foundries 
meet standard and special requirements 
consistently and economically. 
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Molding sand committee abandons conference table for foundry 


floor . 


. Suppliers of automotive gray iron castings are 


squeezed between price ceilings and labor costs 


NE of the few examples of an 
association committee abandon- 
ing the usual technique—-sitting 


around a conference table and burning 
up endless cigarettes in the course of 
protracted discussions—in favor of roll- 
sleeves, donning coveralls and 
actually getting out in the foundry to 
do some work, 1S the case of the AFA 
Subcommittee on Iron Foundry Molding 
Sands at Elevated Temperatures. The 
third meeting of this group was held 
last month, Nov. 6-9, at the University 
of Michigan's foundry in Ann Arbor, and 


it proved a signal success 


ing up 


The unique activity was under direc- 
tion of Harry W. Dietert who divided 
his 15-man committee into two groups, 
each of which spent two days working 
in the foundry. Accompanying illustra- 
tion shows one group at work during 
the meeting. Personnel includes D. E. 
Cutler, J. A. Gitzen, C, H. Lorig, H. G. 
McMurry, H. N. Meyers, W. Spindler, 
L. B. Thomas, G. F. Watson, E. W. 
Olsen, H. Rees, E. C. Zirzow, Arnold 





Satz, J. Schumacher, John Grennan, D. 
C. Williams, and of course Mr. Dietert. 

Messrs. Spindler and Grennan are on 
the teaching staff of the university, but 
the others come from a_ broad 
section of foundry activity and not all in 
the immediate area. Considerable cred- 
it devolves upon Mr. Dietert in persuad- 
ing busy men of this type to take two 
days’ time to devote to committee-in-the 


cToss 


shop work. 


First meeting of this molding sand 
committee was of an_ organizational 
nature and was held at the Rackham 


Memorial in Detroit, but the succeeding 
two meetings were held in the foundry 
it Ann Arbor, as will be the fourth meet- 
ing now scheduled for next March. At 
the gathering last month, Mr. Watson 
of American Brake Shoe & Foundry was 
chosen vice chairman of the committee, 
and Prof. Spindler secretary. 

Specific problem tackled at the latest 
meeting the correlation between 
shakeout effort on castings and labora- 
tory data on retained strength of mold- 


was 


This group of capable-looking foundrymen consists largely of members of the 
AFA Subcommittee on Physical Properties of Gray Iron Molding Sands at 
Elevated Temperatures who selected the University of Michigan foundry as the 


site for their recent committee meeting. 
Spindler, Day E. Cutler, H. W. Dietert, Robert Doelman, G. F. Watson, Louis 
Ruffins, D. C. Williams, E. W. Olsen, Bert Sheldon, William Seese, H. G. Mc- 


Left to right: E. C. Zirzow, W. A. 


Murry and John Grennan 
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Letrost Lidstor, the foundry 


sands. Five different 
were used and poured from 
electric furnace Various cooling { 
rates from, say, 30 minutes, up to several 
hours used comparative 
measure taken of the various shakey 
efforts entailed. Test samples were jp 
the form of 40-lb cylinders 8 in high 
and 6 in. inside diameter. One group 
had Y4-in. wall thickness and the other 
%-in. About 75 in all were 
poured, all at 2600 | After allowing 
to cool, they were shaken out on a jolt 
machine, and the time required to knock 
This varied from a few 
1500 seconds 


ing COTe mixes 
castings 
iron 


were and a 


castings 


out cores noted 
seconds to as much as 


A wide variety of factors effecting | 
shakeout effort was observed, many of / 
them not generally recognized. They 
include fineness of core sand, pouring 


temperature, time core is in the casting 
type of binder amount of clay 
in the mixture, amount of oxygen in the 
core, as well as time and temperature of 
core baking. By correlation of data re 
sulting from the experiments, it is hoped 
to gain a clearer conception of steps 
necessary to assure the minimum of effort 
in knocking consistent with 
maintaining quality of casting. In the | 
long run, such information can prove of 
ilue to the foundry- 


us¢ d, 


out cores 


definite practical 


man 
° ° ° 


SUPPLIERS of automotive gray iron 
castings in the current “period of recon- 
fusion” are finding themselves neatly 
squeezed between price ceilings on the | 
one hand and about a 40 per cent in-] 
crease in labor costs on the other. De- 
spite the higher wages being paid, it 
is practically impossible to recruit suf- 
ficient labor to handle anywhere near 
the volume ef business now on books, 
with the result production in many cases 
is approximating only 10 per cent of th 





tonnage turned out four years ago. h 
such a situation, casting buyers are force 
to do a tremendous lot of  shoy 
around. Where a couple of sources 1 
have been abie to handle requirer 

in 1941, it is now essary to dev 
possibly 15 or 20 rces, and eve! 
shortages are serious ind une 
Hudson assemblies, for example, ha 


} 
couple of weeks ag 


cylinder block 


foundry sou! 


be stopped a 
cause of failure of 
come through from 

The case of Cam bell Wyant & Uan- 
is typi al This com- 

ym nearly all the 
manutacturer!s and 
operating at 10-15 
The payroll 


non in Muskegon 
pany books busine SS 
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CHAIN CONVEYERS 


oO 
\C Ware 


For heavy-duty work, such as illustrated above, 
where power conveyers are required, the pallet 
type Chain Conveyer is one of the most prac- 
tical. It is capable of handling very heavy 
loads at carefully controlled speeds. The many 
different types of pallets available add to the 
flexibility of conveyers of this type. They can 


be of steel or wood, and can be spaced at 
various intervals in the chain, or can be inter- 
locking. There is a Mathews Engineer operat- 
ing in your vicinity. Ask him about Mathews 
Chain Conveyers, and the many other types 
of Mathews Foundry Conveyers which have 


been engineered to serve production 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


> Meet: Ee -> a aes 


December, 1945 


PENN SFTLVAN I A 














(Concluded from page 130) 
3000 and a wartime peak of 5000 C-W-C 
officials say they are not hiring any 
more workmen until a definite announce- 
ment comes from the government on a 
firm wage-price policy; but unfortun- 
ately the government's policy seems to 
be to have no policy, leaving individual 
companies to work out of their own- 
wage price dilemmas as best they can. 
With prices frozen, wage costs up as 
already indicated, and asking 
for 30 per cent more, foundries would 

seem to be at an impasse 
Time may be the ultimate 
It has a way of healing wounds and 
smoothing over difficulties. Right now 
the outlook is particularly black but as 
civilian production gradually inches its 


unlons 


answer 


way back to normal, there will be 
answers to the wage-price mess. After 
all, working people cannot live very 


handsomely on unemployment compen- 


sation payments, price controls some day 
will have to be lifted, strikes eventually 
wear themselves out. There appears 
no alternative at the moment other than 
waiting out the situation. 

° ° ro 


SEVERAL new gray iron foundries of 
the smaller variety are in the planning or 
early construction stages hereabouts. 
They are of the job shop type, handling 


smaller sizes of castings in modest ton- 


nages. Among them are shops planned 
by Brunette Machine Co., Ferndale; 
Transmission & Gear Co. in Dearborn, 


and Clinton Machine Co., Clinton, Mich. 

Wilson Foundry & Machine Co. in 
Pontiac, handling castings requirements 
of Willys-Overland in Toledo, as well 
as a variety of other jobs, is attempting 
to accelerate operations, taking steps 
toward instituting a second shift last 
month. The company is backing several 


projects outside the strictly foundry 


field. One is a small 2% hp moto; 
drive bicycles and to be distributed | 
by the Whizzer Motors interests in Cal; | 
fornia. 

This little unit, which 
frame of a bicycle and 
wheel through a belt 
sign. Basically, it has 


driv es the re 


f rt 


unusual d, 


ermanent mold 


cast aluminum crankcase, with a sing! 
finned cylinder cast iron. Fly 
wheel is die cast zinc, with alnico mag 
net insert to form a magneto. Piston 

forged aluminum, crankshaft and cam 
shaft are forged SAE 3120 steel. Valves 
are of the poppet type. Only two con 
trols are needed, one for the throttl, 
and one for a clutch to disengage th, 
drive. They are actuated through cables 


attached to levers on the two handgrips 


Another of the Wilson postwar pro. 
jects is an aluminum garage door of th 
self-actuating type Chis is still in the 
preliminary stages 





EPTEMBER sales of foundry equip- 
ment represented 577.2 per cen! 

of the 1937-1939 monthly average, 
according to the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association. This 
pares with 532.2 per cent in August and 
388 per cent in September, 1944, and 
with the exception of March was the 
highest monthly figure for this year to 


date. 


com- 


° fo) ° 
Scully Machinery & Equipment Corp., 
formerly located at 2031 West 74th street, 
Chicago, has moved to 77 West Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 2. Company is a dealer 
in used foundry and industrial equipment. 
o ° ° 
Sterling Foundry Co., Hovey and 
Park Sts., Muskegon Heights, Mich., has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital 
to manufacture brass, bronze and alumi- 
num castings, by Ernest Smith, 620 Hoyt 
St. 
7 ° ° 
Great Western Foundry Inc., Leaven- 
worth, Kans., has been incorporated with 
$1000 capital to operate a foundry for 
the manufacture of metal and plastic 
castings. 
° ° ° 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, 
plans construction of a six-story plant, 
to cost over $65,000 
- ° ° 
Kausel Foundry, 1726 Broadway, Min- 
neapolis has let contract to Charles 
Schleich for a one-story foundry addi- 
tion, 60 x 100 ft. 


a ° ° 
Cheney Foundry, 1118 South Third 
St., Minneapolis, plans construction of 
a one-story foundry addition, 30 x 52 ft. 
co Qo ° 
Berlenbach Foundry Co., Shelly, Pa., 
plans. construction of three projects for 


132 


expansion, including an addition to its 
gray iron foundry of 58 x 100 ft, erection 
of a fireproof pattern storage building 
and concrete sand storage sheds, and an 
addition to the nonferrous foum'!ry of 40 
x 60 ft. 

c o io} 

Quality Foundry Co., Stocktor, Iowa, 
has been incorporated with $6060 capi- 
tal by John A. Atkins, president and 
treasurer, and Bernal Montgomery, vice 
president and secretary. 

° ° fod 

Velsicol Corp., Chicago, has opened a 
general sales office at 408 Boulevard 
Bldg., Detroit, for distribution of aroma- 
tic solvents, core oils, hydrocarbon re- 
sins and insecticides manufactured by the 
company. Gus J. Mayer has_ been 
appointed in charge of sales in this 
territory. 

° °o ° 

Mechanical Foundries Co. plans con- 
struction of a new foundry building at 
4545 Pacific Blvd., Vernon, Calif., to 
cost $45,000. 

° ° cod 

Precision Co. Inc., 12600 
Berea Rd., Cleveland, plans construction, 
of a one-story plant addition, estimated 


Castings 


to cost $210,000. 
° ° ° 
Framingham Pattern Works, Mellen 


St., Framingham, Mass. plans construc- 
tion of a two-story plant building, 80 x 
121 ft, to cost approximately $40,000. 


° ao fe) 


Lone Star Steel Co., Daingerfield, 
Tex., plans for expansion of steel plant, 
including gray iron foundry, at total cost 
of approximately $2,500,000. 

° ° a 

Newport News Foundry & Steel Works 
Inc., Newport News, Va., has been incor- 
porated with $25,000 capital, to do a 
general foundry, fabricating and 
manufacturing business, Charles A. 
Parker is president. 

° ° ° 


steel 


George Adler Brass Foundry, Cleve- 
land, plans construction of four build- 
ings, including a foundry 60 x 125 ft, 
core and pattern building 40 x 125 ft, 


40 x 40 ft, and offic. 
cost about $50 


furnace room 
building 36 x 40 ft, t 
000. 
° c° > 

Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, has appoint- 
ed Samuel Harris & Co., 
authorized distributor of carbide tipped 
cutting tools in northern and central 
Illinois, northern Indiana, southern Wis 
consin, southwestern Michigan and the 
eastern portion of Iowa along the Missis 
sippi river. 


Chicago, as its 


Union Brass & Copper Co., Ashland 


O., has been incorporated with $25,00( 


tits inside the Tl 





capital to manufacture brass castings sad} 
plumbing goods, by Jack Jacobson, 
Union Malleable Mfg. Co., Clark Ave., | 
Ashland. 
° o ° 
Centru Cast Corp., Peru, Ind., ( 


} 


been incorporated with 1100 shares 


$100 value to manufacture steel castings 


] 


and do a general whol ale business by 


S. H. Arnolt, N. D. Walker, C. C. Buny 
and associates. 
co} ° ° 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, | 
let contract to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 


Steel Co. for structural steel for a one 
story foundry, 80 x 300 ft, to be leased 


and operated by Lennox Furnace ‘ 
Marshalltown, Iowa 
° 7 ° 
Mir-O-Col Alloy Ci Florence Dis 


trict. Los Angeles plans construction 
a new foundry at 2438 East 53rd St 
240 ft, to cost $33,000 

° ° ° 


59 x 
Solar Precision Castings Inc., Nev 
York, recently purchased as a subsidiar 
by Solar Aircraft Co., San Diego, Calif 
from B. F. Hirsch Inc., New York, has 
been removed to Des Moines, Iowa 
° Go ° 
Ohio Foundry Co., Cleveland, plans 
construction of a and_ two-story 
warehouse addition at 9608 Quincy Ave. 
to cost $10,200 
¢ © o 
W. E. Warner & Sons, Algonac, Mich 
have let contract for a one-story brass 
foundry, to cost about $100,000. 


one 
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@ Every hoist, every trolley, every crane in the WRIGHT line has distinctive 
advantages for specific jobs. Indeed there are a whole flock of WRIGHT 
wa, has M 
Moines advantages, such as 
r et 1— Special analysis steel chain, electrically butt welded, heat-treated and proof-tested. Will 
> leased — 
ice Cr not work harden. | | 
2—Each link is gauged to fit pocket wheel. The chain is exceptionally high in tensile strength. 
3—Non-fouling chain guide permits pulling of hand chain from any angle below hoist. 
= 4—Planetary gear reduction of efficient and compact design. 
tion ‘ 5 Drop forged bottom hook from special anclysis steel gives visible warning when overloaded 
St = . . © ‘“ > 
mi through slowly opening without fracture, thus providing safe operation. 
6—Precision ball bearings to increase efficiency and ease of operation \e , 
“a | Another WRIGHT advantage is engineering based on three principles: Safety, cox NY 
ysidlary A ' me 7 
| Calif Efficiency and Economy. See your local WRIGHT distributor. \ 
rk, has 
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Core room at Bosworth 
Foundry Co., Chicago, 
ill.; producers of non- 
ferrous castings. The 
cores in the foreground 
were all made with 
Certified Core Oil. 













“OUR CORE MAKERS LIKE 

IT... MAKES A FINE CORE 
AND THE SAND IS EASIER TO () 
WORK WITH ... DOES NOT _,, 
STICK IN THE BOXES ... FIRM | 


CORES ARE IMPORTANT IN THIN ji 


| Geo 


SECTIONS ... WE CAN DEPEND ON | \;. 
CERTIFIED CORE OILS” | Ho 


well 
Hon 
Cle \ 


The comments above from the core room foreman at Bosworth T 
Foundry Co., Chicago, cover most of the reasons why so many ri 
foundries have adopted Certified Core Oil; in fact, these remarks | c. 
just about make a complete advertisement. 





CERTIFIED GOLDEN CORE 
OILS, identified by their 
color, are made from the most 
select raw materials. Usually 
termed “conventiona! core 







Bim 
We need only to add that the use of Certified Core Oil results | 
in minimum baking time and easy shakeout, and that it is avail- | o., 
able in the three general types listed at the left. Each of these | *™ 


types is made in several grades of binding strength to meet 








“ 


oils. 





CERTIFIED UNIQUE CORE 
OILS give the same results as 
our Golden Core Oils, but are 







nett 









made from off-colored materi- every operating requirement. N 
a's which are dark in color and os 
cost much less. All Certified Core Oils are sold with the distinct understanding ill. 
, he 
cuneen aprons con that the quality must be as represented, be of strictly uniform —_ 
Se sane cmnaie ee quality and give complete satisfaction -- or be returned for full ice 
dark in color and considerably credit. Place a trial order on this basis. or 






lower in price. They bake den 


quicker in the oven or at a 
lower temperature and provide 
more readily collapsible cores. 






Just give us the grade and number of the core oil you use; 
whether it is golden or dark in color; the type and mesh of your 
sand; and a brief general description of your oven conditions. 







) CERTIFIED CORE OL & Mec. Co. 


“The House of Dependability”’ 
3308-26 South Cicero Avenue, Cicero, Illinois 
Stock and representatives: Buffalo, N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; Worcester, Mass,; Bloomfield, N. J.; 


Reading, Pa.; Sunbury, Ohio; St. Louis, Mo.; Milwaukee, Wisc. ; Minneapolis, Minn, ; 
Birmingham, ‘Ala. ; Houston, Tex. ; Denver, Colo.; San Francisco, Calif. ; Portland, Ore. 
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NEW OFFICERS, DIRECTORS OF THE GRAY IRON 


FOUNDERS' SOCIETY 
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HOMER BRITTON 


Treasurer 


FFICERS elected at the recent an- 
nual convention of the Gray Iron 
Founders’ Society to head that organiza- 
tion for 1945-46 include: President, H. 
L. Edinger, Barnett Foundry & Machine 
Co.. Irvington, N. J.; president, 
George H. Alten, Alten’s Foundry & 
Machine Works, Lancaster, O.; secretary, 
Howard A. Stockwell, Barbour Stock- 
well Co., Cambridge, Mass.; treasurer, 
Homer Britton, Cleveland Foundry Co., 
Cleveland. 

The following 
to serve 3 years: C. R. McGrail, Texaloy 
Foundry Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Edward 
C. Hoenicke, Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit; 
J. O. Jackson, Jackson Industries Inc., 
Birmingham; Arthur R. Enquist, Con- 
necticut Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn.; 
Charles T. Milles, C. H. Milles Foundry 
Co., Chicago; Edward B. Smith, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., New York. 

H. L. Edinger, president of the Bar- 
nett Foundry & Machine Co., Irvington, 
N. J., has been associated with that 
company since 1909. After working in 
all departments for a number of years. 
he was appointed sales manager in 
1928. Three years later he was elected 
vice president, an office which he held 
for 13 years until he was named presi- 
dent of the company in 1944. Mr. 


vice 


were named directors 


G. H. ALTEN 
Vice President 


President 


Edinger is a past president of the New 
Jersey Foundrymen’s Association and is 
now a member of its board of directors 
He is also chairman of the Gray Iron 
Industry Advisory Committee to the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Vice presi 
dent of the Gray Iron Founders’ Society 
the last 2 years, Mr. Edinger also 
was a member of the cost committee of 


tor 


the society during that period, serving 
as committee chairman last year. 

George H. Alten, owner of Alten’s 
Foundry & Machine Works, Lancaster, 
O., assumed control of the business in 
1911, at the death of his father who 
founded the original machine shop in 
1889. In 1905 the elder Alten, with his 
two younger brothers, who were molders 
by trade, developed the foundry divi- 
sion of the organization. Mr. Alten at- 
tributes the the business to 
his close contact with his father during 
his early years, when he worked atter 
school, week-ends, holidays and vaca- 
tions, assimilating knowledge which has 
resulted in the growth of the company 
from a small shop to the present build- 
ings and storage more 
than 25 acres of ground. 

Howard A. Stockwell is treasurer of 
Barbour Stockwell Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. A member of the Administrative 


success of 


areas covering 


H. L. EDINGER 


H. A. STOCKWELL 


Secretary 


Council, National Founders Association, 
Mr. Stockwell is also on the Gray Iron 
Foundry Industry Advisory Committee 
to the War Production Board. At the 
innual meeting of the Gray Iron Found- 
ers Society in 1944, Mr. Stockwell was 
named a director for 3 years. 

Homer Br'tton, vice president, Cleve- 
land Foundry Co., the foundry division 
of Cleveland Co-Operative Stove Co., 
Cleveland, has been associated with the 
organization for 32 years. He joined the 
latter as general office clerk, and sub- 
sequently became timekeeper and later 
assistant foundry manager. In 1919, 
when Cleveland Co-Operative built a 
foundry, Mr. Britton was made 
foundry manager. He was elected vice 
president and general foundry manager 
in 1939. 

C. R. McGrail received his metallur- 
gical education at Carmegie Institute of 
lechnology, and for a time was with 
the foundry department of Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., at Three Rivers, Mich., 
later serving as plant metallurgist there. 
Mr. McGrail then became foreman of 
the Chevrolet Gray Iron Foundry, Sag- 
inaw, Mich., leaving there to go with 
the foundry division of the Struthers- 
Wells Titusville Corp., Warren, Pa. In 
1931 he joined Steel Sales Corp., Chi- 


new 
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cago, as metallurgist, and in 1939 he 
became manager of the nickel and fer- 
roalloys department of that company. 
Since June, 1944, Mr. McGrail has been 
president of the Texaloy Foundry Co., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Edward C. Hoenicke entered the foun- 
dry industry in 1916, when he began a 
manufacturing apprenticeship in foundry 
operation, patternmaking and machine 
tool construction with the Oliver Ma- 
chinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. For 
12 years he held various positions with 
companies engaged in foundry operation, 
and in 1928 he left the Oakland Motor 
Car Division, General Motors Corp., 
where he was foundry advisor, to be- 
come sales engineer with the Holley 
Permanent Mold Machine Co. Inc. When 
this company merged with the Erb-Joyce 
Foundry Co., to become the Eaton-Erb 
Foundry Co., Mr. Hoenicke became sales 
manager and later was made vice presi- 
dent. 
the general manager of the 
Division when Eaton-Erb Foundry Co. 
became the Foundry Division, Eaton 
Mfg. Co., and last month was promoted 
to general manager. Mr. Hoenicke was 
the first head of the Gray Iron Castings 
Section, War Production Board, and has 
served as a member of the Gray Iron 


He was apppointed assistant to 
Foundry 


Foundry Industry Advisory Committee 
to WPB. Active in the AFA, Mr. 
Hoenicke currently is chairman of the 
association’s Detroit Chapter. 

J. O. Jackson entered business in In- 
dianapolis at an early age as a struc- 
tural engineer and salesman for a large 
machinery manufacturer. He soon ven- 
tured into business for himself, operat- 
ing a wholesale heating supply company 
in Indianapolis. In 1931 Mr. Jackson 
became executive vice president of Amer- 
ican Casting Co., Birmingham, later be- 
coming president. In 1944 he acquired 
all the properties of the company and 
changed its name to Jackson Industries 
Inc. This company, originally a small 
producer of cast iron culvert pipe, has 
been developed into one of the larger in- 
dustrial plants of the Birmingham dis- 


trict, operating a modern gray iron 
foundry and a machine division. 
Arthur R. Enquist, a native of Bran- 


ford, Conn., has been engaged in the 
foundry business for 42 years, his ex- 
perience malleable and 
founding as well as gray iron. At pres- 
ent he is secretary of the Connecticut 
Foundry Co., Rocky Hill, Conn., a com- 
pany he, with two 
in 1919. 

Charles T. Milles is president and one 


including brass 


associates, organized 


of the founders of the C. 


Foundry Co., Chicago 


H. Mille 
Mr. Milles has 
been associated with the company fo, 
33 years and was vice president until 
1937, when he became its head. Re. | 
cently he has been directing activity of 
the wage negotiations committee of the 
Chicago Foundrymen’s Association. 
Edward B. Smith has spent his entire 
business life with American Brake Shoe 
Co., New York. When the company me 
1902 he was transferred 
from the sales department of Ramapo 
Iron Works, which was acquired by the 
company, and appointed secretary to the| 
vice president and general manager of| 
the parent company He 


organized in 


Spent some 
time in iron and steel foundries and was 
a brake shoe salesman with a large ral 
road territory in the Central East. Cuba | 
and in the export trade, later taking oy | 
sales of other iron castings. In 199 
Mr. Smith was made assistant vice pres 


dent of the company seven years later 


he was appointed receiver and manag 
of Eastern Steel Casti Newark. N 
acquired by Brake Shoe and sold 


Steel Foundries In 
assumed his position of 
president of the Brake Shoe & Casting 
Division, devoting his time to managing 
all d 


American 1937 


present 





castings sales of ision plants | 


| 





GRAY IRON 
FOUNDERS 
CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 96) 


City, Mich., and Howard A. Stockwell, 
Barbour Stockweil Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Mr. Nicholas pointed out that sound 
cost control provides the answer not 
only to economic stability in the industry, 
but workers’ 
security and to protection of the stock- 


also contributes to the 


holders’ investment He stressed the 


need for creation of wealth producing 


job, and stated that one of the nation’s 





that it has accumulated 
relation to its 
wealth. 


difficulties is 
too much overhead in 
capacity for producing 

Mr. Wickson stated that the first ap- 
proach to successful costing is to break 
all costs down to at least the four major 
departments in the foundry—coremaking, 
molding, melting and cleaning—and to 
establish for direct and indirect 
labor, supplies, a portion of variable 
expenses and a portion of fixed expenses. 
The greater the accuracy in distributing 
these costs in each department, the more 
successful the cost system will be. 

Mr. Stockwell described the experi- 
ences of a group of New England foun- 
dries in establishing a uniform system of 
cost control. 

Activities of the Army Industrial Col- 


costs 


ES... 


C. W. Schwenn, Brillion Iron Works, Brillion, Wis., addressing Gray Iron Foun- 
ders’ conference. At left, Max Kuniansky, Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
Va.; at right, H. L. Edinger, society president-elect 
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lege were discussed by Col 
ger, who urged th 
gray iron industry ad\ committee to} 
assist the armed forces in readying the} 
nation’s productive capacity during peace } 
time for mobilization in time of emer- 
gency, Such committees being ree 
in various intended t 
perpetuate the recent wartime teamwork 
between industry and the armed forces 
and to provide the latter with knowledge 
regarding industrial development of both | 
a scientific and managerial nature that 
would affect industrial mobilization. 
Presentation of awards in appreciation 
for distinguished service to the mail 


Walter |i 
ippointment of 
ISOry 


industries, are 


ment and the gray iron foundry industry | 
in wartime featured one of the luncheor 

sessions. Recipients, all of whom at one 
time had been associated with the War 
Production Board at Washington, were: 
E. P. Buchanan, Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 
Co., Pittsburgh: Frank G. Steinebach, 
Don J. Reese, 


THI 
International New York; A. 


Founpry, Cleveland; 


Nickel Co 


Douglas Hannah, WPB; Edward C 
Hoenicke, Eaton Mfg. Co., Detroit, and 
William Kerber, Hanna Furnace Corp., 
Buffalo. 

Speaking at the same session, Lt. Col j 
John Lansdale Jr. discussed “The Na- 
tion’s Best Kept Secret—the Atomic 
Bomb.” Colonel Lansdale formerly was 


intelligence 


Man- 


chief of foreign and domesti 
and intelligence for the 
hattan Project. 


counter 


In a panel session devoted to industrial 
relations, E. M. Cushing, supervisor, 
labor relations, United States Rubber Co., 
New York, stressed the need for placing 
the responsibility of handling such mat 





(Continued on page 138) 
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ters in the hands of a capable individual. 
The relations department 
should work closely with the plant's 
foreman, and the latter should become 
accustomed to looking to that depart- 
ment for guidance, he stated. Likewise, 
foreman should be consulted in the 
drawing up of new labor contracts, be- 
cause they must live with such contracts, 
and they should become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of the provisions of the 
with labor. A com- 
mon-sense approach to industrial relations 
problems is infinitely preferably to na- 


(Continued from page 


industrial 


agreements made 


tional legislation on the subject, ne aaaeu 


Facts contention that 
the foundry need not, and in many cases 
is not, regarded as an undesirable place 
in which to work were offered by Dr. 
James E. Mullen, Toledo, O. He re- 
marked that a personal observation of 
the number of back strains in foundries 
and in a war ordnance depot over a 2- 
year period shows that the comparison 
was 6.6 per cent in the foundries against 
11 per cent in the ordnance depot, which 
was not considered “hot, heavy or dirty.” 
A similar comparison of toe and foot in- 
juries over the same period and in the 


supporting the 


samc =COMMpames wowed 6.) per 
for the foundries and 20 per 
the ordnance depot 
“If the foundry industry 
high standards of mecha: 
courages cleanliness and 
examination 
regularly during 
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Top row of scenes at Gray Iron Founders’ conference shows, left to right: Eric E. Schwantes, International Harvester Co., 
Chicago; H. L. Edinger; W. W. Rose, executive vice president; Dr. James E. Mullen, Toledo, O.; Frank O’Malley, the 
Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., Cleveland. Views of luncheon and technical sessions shown in other panels 
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(Concluded from page 138) 
Works. The four most important phases 
of the personnel program are: 1. Proper 
selection and placement of employees; 

Proper induction program; 3. On-the- 
job, vestibule and apprentice training; 
4. Service to employees. Mr. Schwantes 
pointed out that just as all of the in- 
gredients of a core sand mixture are 
necessary to success of the final product, 
so each of the steps taken by the com- 
pany is important in developing an ef- 
ficient and satisfied worker. 

Practical suggestions on the re-employ- 
ment of war offered 
paper by Frank O'Malley, personnel di- 
rector, Ferro Machine & Foundry Co., 
Cleveland. Mr. O'Malley recommended 
that management designate a capable in- 
dividual as counsel for returning men, 
and that he be familiar with the rights 
of veterans and keep in touch with legal 
developments affecting them. If a former 
worker is returning, full information on 
his old job should be compiled before- 
hand, but in the interest of placing him 
most effectively the company should as- 
certain what skills he has acquired i 
service. In the of men who have 
suffered injuries Mr. O'Malley suggested 
analyzing requirements of the plant’s 
various jobs to determine which ones can 
be filled satisfactorily by partially in- 
capacitated workers. 


veterans were 


Case 


Responsibility Rests With Management 


session devoted to 


Speaking at one 


factors affecting quality, volume and 
cost of production, J. E. Linabury, foun- 
dry engineer, General Motors Corp., De- 


troit, stated that no one department estab- 


lishes the quality of castings, although 
the responsibility for it rests with 
management. However, the casting 


salesman, the patternmaker, the material 
buyer, the metallurgist and the operating 
departments all share this responsibility. 
In addition, the customer also has _ his 
responsibility in his design and specifi- 
cations. Mr. Linabury elaborated on 
various factors affecting quality of the 
final product. The more important of 
his recommendations were: Sell only 
those products the foundry is capable of 


making; reach an agreement with the 
buyer on proper design; have good pat- 
tern and equipment control, and ad- 


equate fixtures and gages; select the right 
materials and use them in correct amounts 
and in proper condition; watch the mak- 
ing, venting and baking of cores; learn 
the customer’s requirements as regards 
cleaning and grinding of castings. In 
conclusion, Mr. Linabury indicated that 
although material, equipment and work- 
manship all enter into establishment of 
product quality, workmanship remains 
the most influential factor. 

Max Kuniansky, 
burg Foundry Co., 


vice president, Lynch- 
Lynchburg, Va., of- 


fered some pertinent suggestions on re- 
ducing costs through production controls. 
He pointed out that the cheapest way 
to do a job is the best way one knows 
how, but that frequently a method is 
followed merely because of habit, there- 
by constituting 


what he termed a 
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“heredity” problem. Just because the 
war is over, foundries should not ex- 
pect a marked improvement in quality 
of available workers, Mr. Kuniansky 
warned. In this connection he stated 
that some foundries may find it neces- 
sary to install labor saving devices, even 
if no cost reductions are effected. As 
means of offsetting rising labor costs, 
however, the speaker recommended prop- 
er training of workers and adoption of an 
intelligent, well-engineered wage incen- 
tive latter plan, he added, 
should reward the indirect as well as the 
direct worker. 

Mr. Kuniansky detailed the im- 
portant changes in operating practice 
adopted recently by Lynchburg Foundry 
Co. Present practice includes use of 
synthetic sand, balanced blast cupola 
with moisture control, careful weighing 


system. The 


more 


Paes , 





of cupola charges, chill testing of each 
ladle, use of inoculants, and desulphuri- 
zing. 

Ways of increasing production while 
reducing costs and improving working 
conditions in the small foundry were sug- 
gested in a paper on “Plant Conditioning” 
by C. W. Schwenn, general foundry sup- 
erintendent, Brillion Iron Works Inc., 
Brillion, Wis. While a clean, orderly 
plant—both inside and out—will 
in attracting a higher grade of worker, 
tangible savings through increased pro- 
better quality of product, re- 
and lower accident 
asserted. 
improvements 
years, 


assist 


duction, 
duced labor turnover, 
rate also will result, he 

Describing some of the 
made in his plant the last few 
Mr. Schwenn mentioned that a bad dust 
and gas condition in the foundry and 
coreroom was eliminated by installing 
eight 42-in. ventilators costing about 
$400 each. The improved ventilation, 
he stated, was reflected in a reduction 
of 4 man-hours of work per ton of good 
castings in the molding department. A 
homemade hydraulic slag disposal system, 
installed at a cost of $300, eliminated the 
hard job of cleaning up slag, improved 
working conditions of the cupola tender 
and charging crew, and saved 3% man- 
hours per day. 

Other _labor-saving 


equipment ac- 













quired, including a high tt truck trace 
tor, small power shovel and portable 
shakeout, also assisted in raising the 
daily tonnage from 40 tons to 55 with 





an accompanying total reduction of § 
man-hours per ton of good castings ang 
a substantial cut in scrap « stings and 
machine shop rejects 

Speaking at a luncheon session, Dr. 
David D. Henry, president, Wayne Uni. 
Detroit, outlined three steps he 
considers foundry in- 
dustry to take if it is to compete suc. 
cessfully for the services of the young 
tomorrow Briefly, 









versity, 





necessary for the 







engineers of these 






are: 

1. Assist educators, 
and all 
influence the 
vocationally, 





cational coun- 
others in a position to 
thinking of young men @ 
to understand that there 
is an opportunity for engineers to enter 
the foundry business at the level of 
engineering work. 

2. Develop a program of interpre- 
tation which will clearly and effectively 
present the professional opportunities in 
foundry engineering 

3. Make 


colleges to present 





selors, 





for schools and 
a laboratory to stu- 
dents which detail 
and represents not only the best foundry 
practice as found, but also some 
of the improvements in foundry practice 
to which the aspires 


it possible 


is modern in every 


now 
profession 


Attract Young Men to Foundry 


luded with the 
meeting, at 
committee reports were 
Price, Ferro Machine 
Cleveland, reporting 
for the Committee on Education, stated 
that the group is co-operating with the 
Steel Founders’ Society of America and 
the Malleable Founders Society in a 
porgram having as its ultimate aim the 
foundry 


The ct mnference ( 


society's annual business 
which various 
presented. J. M. 


& Foundry Co., 





interesting of young men in the 


industry. 

H. Be. Edinger, chairman of the Gray | 
Iron Industry Advisory Committe to the 
OPA, and other members of that com 


mittee discussed the \ is amendments 
MPR-244, the regulation 


iron casi 


made to 
ering maximum 
well as 


prices I gray 


other matters relating 


ings, as 
to price control. 


Report of the cost committee of which 
Mr. Edinger also is chairman, indi ated 
widespread interest in t society's re- 
cently issued cost manual ind recom- 
mended universal adopt f its provi- § 
sions in the interest of more effective be 
control over manufacturing expenses ag 
fe* 
, : 
Plant Capacity Is § 








Increased 







Machlett Laboratories Inc., Spring- 
dale and Norwalk, Conn., manufacturer 3m 
of x-ray tubes, high voltage rectifiers and 
electron tubes, is expanding its Spring- 
dale plant. The building program, 
scheduled for completion about Dee. 1, 
will approximately double the size of 9 
the plant and supply an additional 40,- 
000 sq ft of floor space. 
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-and that’s not the only thing 
radiography did for this foundry 


The foundry was doing almost everything 
that could be done to produce sound castings. 
But, even with well planned quality controls, 
225 tons—25% of 900 tons of shell castings 
for electric motors— produced annually were 
being rejected. 


What was worse, machining worth $82 per 
casting was being wasted. Internal irregulari- 
ties, revealed during machining, were causing 


rejection ~ 2 direct loss of $50,000 a year. 


TRIAL BY X-RAY —the foundry’s de- 
pendable way of saving itself trou- 
ble, and saving customers’ money, by 
catching internal flaws in castings 


before shipment. 





-ANALYZES...INSTRUCTS.. 


The foundry turned to x-ray—solved the 
problem of finding internal flaws before ma- 
chining, saving the $50,000. 

Important as this saving was, it was only 
the beginning. The foundry also began using 
radiography to improve its casting technic, 
increasing its over-all yield of sound castings 
by one third 

Radiography does other things, too. It 
shows designers how to reduce weight safely 
... helps engineers specify sound processing 
technics . and guides fabricators to better 
fabricating methods. Why not get your local 
x-ray equipment dealer to show you how—now? 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
X-ray Division, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Radiography 


- CORRECTS... IMPROVES 


Kodak 

















MAN-TO-MAN 


on the Molders Dench 


XPERIENCE seems to show that 

“Good Housekeeping” always 
goes hand in hand with good leader- 
ship and good business. To illustrate 
the opposite, I was telling a group 
of foundrymen recently of some rather 
messy foundry offices I had visited on 
occasion. 

The desk of one foundry boss in 
particular was a diller. On one corner 
was a toppling stack of recent and 
ancient magazines shuffled together 
with pamphiets and catalogs. Next to 
the stack were several milk bottles at 
one time containing coffee. Sample 
cores in various stages of crumbling 
to sand, some sawed-through sections 
of out-of-production castings, letters, 
circulars, bills and records were spread 
over the rest of the desk until there 
was hardly enough room to sign a 
check. Then, on about every other 
flat surface in the room, including 
most of the floor and some chairs, 
were heavy, light and middle-sized 
castings, samples of core binder, sand, 


By RALPH L. LEE 


before this foundry group, a likeable, 
solid looking individual called at my 
office, introduced himself as the 
owner of a good-size foundry and 
said he wanted to tell me how much 
he enjoyed my talk. In fact, he said he 
had brought his superintendents 
along with him to hear me. 

“Doc,” he said, “when you came to 
that part where you described that 
messy foundry office you visited, do 
you know what happened? Every 
damn one of my _ superintendents 
reared up in his seat and stared at 
me. 
“Well sir, the next morning I got 
down to my office about aa hour 
early and believe me I went through 
that place like a dose of salts. When 
I finished I headed for the superin- 
tendents’ offices, only to find when I 
got to each one, that every single one 
of the boys had beat me to it on their 
office-cleaning jobs.” 

My friend (by this time) told me 
it was surprising how the good-house- 


facing, parting and pigs. 
About 





a week after my comments 


keeping idea had taken hold and 
spread throughout his foundry. 


I know when I work in Johnny 
Cochrane’s foundry (Joh is my 
foundry-owner friend over in Penn- 
sylvania) he always raises Ned when 
he finds me trying to lift a cope while 
teetering on a sand pile I let build up 
under my feet. Johnny, I believe, was 
born neat. It just that dirt 
won't stick to him, He hates dirt and 
disorderliness like poison 
go anywhere in his 
the melting room through to the core. 
room, shakeout and cleaning room— 
and find things spick and span. As he 
says, a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place is just go 

Now, I was 
Johnny but I certainly had good 
schooling in it at the register 
company wiiere I started out to work 
as a kid. Just imagine milling ma- 
chines, profilers and drill presses, al] 
machining gray iron, painted sort of 
a light apple green and the floors 
scrubbed white. You could have eaten 
your lunch anywhere on the foundry 
and even the screw machine depart- 
ment floors. John H. Patterson, the 
president, used to preach to all of us 
that good-housekeeping was not just 
a matter of convenience and sanitation 
but it was an outward sign of inward 
thinking and planning. In other words, 
good-housekeeping was a way of life 
and work which reflected itself in em- 
ployee relations, the product and the 
balance sheet. 

Heavens only knows, I don’t want to 
preach, for I’m sick and tired of hear- 
ing it myself, but no one can make me 
believe dirt belongs in the foundry 
any more than it does in the office, 
pattern shop, toolroom, plating room 
or machine shop. 


seems 


you Can 


foundry—from 
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AFA Plans for 50th 
Annual Meeting 


(Concluded from page 101) 
plant visitations, reception, banquet ar- 
rangements, and the like. 

Indications toward substantial 
delegations of foundrymen from several 
of the foreign foundry associations at the 
1946 meeting. Formal invitations have 
been extended by AFA President F. J. 
Walls, International Nickel Co., Detroit, 
to foundry groups in England, France, 
Belgium, South America, Mexico, Aus- 
tralia, China, South Africa, and several 
other countries of the Allied Nations. 
Thus the event will have all the colorful 
aspects of an international foundry con- 
gress, 

Details on 
reception of foreign delegates at the con- 
vention are being worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the chairman of the AFA Com- 
mittee on International Relations, F, G. 
Steinebach, editor of THe Founpry. 

As at recent Cleveland foundry con- 
ventions, a preview of exhibits probably 


point 


preconvention tours, and 


142 


will be held on Saturday, May 4, for the 
benefit of local foundry workers. This 
Northeastern Ohio Day has always drawn 
great crowds. The convention and ex- 
hibits will open officially Monday morn- 
ing, May 6, lasting through Friday. 

During the week the AFA will hold its 
annual business meeting, at which new 
officers and directors will be elected, 
awards presented for achievement, win- 
ners of the national apprentice contests 
announced, and the annual Foundation 
Lecture presented, this year by Dr. G. H. 
Clamer, Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, a 
past president of the association. Cli- 
maxing the 50th Anniversary meeting 
will be the annual banquet, to be ad- 
dressed by a speaker of national impor- 
tance, not vet announced. 


Organizes Foundry 


Management Firm 


E. R. Steinmann & Associates, an or- 
ganization servicing exclusively the foun- 
drv industry on administrative, manage- 
ment and industrial engineering prob- 


lems, has been established by E. R. 
Steinmann, with headquarters at 1 De- 
Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

E. R. Steinmann has been connected 
with the foundry industry in an operat- 
ing and executive capacity for the past 
20 years. During that period of time 
he has installed industrial and manage- 
ment systems for foundries in the Unit- 
ed States, South America and Europe 

Associated with Mr. Steinmann, who 
is president of the organization, is W. H 
Eckelmann, executive vice president, wit! 
25 years of practical foundry experience 
of the organi- 
has been asso- 


Treasurer and secretary 
zation is W. Stone, who 
ciated with several larg: 
executive capacity for the past 15 years. 
Chief supervisor is J. J. McCarthy, spe 
cialist in job evaluation, wage incentive 
and control systems for foundries. * 

Branch offices will be opened in Bos 
ton and Chicago, on or about Jan. 1. The 
Boston office will be in charge of J. J: 
O'Reilly, who has served the foundry 
industry for the past 20 years in an e& 
ecutive capacity. P. J. Costello will head 
the Chicago office. 


foundries in an 
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Now that Tungsten high-speed steel can be 
supplied as needed, manufacturers are returning 
to it for the well-defined uses in which it sur- 
passes all other materials. 

Very rapidly, since Government restrictions 
began to abate, the volume of Tungsten going 
for civilian requirements has increased month 
by month. An informative book, entitled ‘“Tung- 
sten Steels,” has been prepared by the Molyb- 
denum Corporation. It deals with both scientific 
and practical considerations, and recommends 
procedures that have been found to yield best 
results. A copy of this publication will be mailed 


on request. Correspondence is invited concern- 


MOLY BDENU 


ing any application of Molybdenum, Tungsten, 


or Boron. 


AMERICAN Production, American Distribution 


American Control—Completely Integrated 
Offices: Pittsburgh, New York, Chicag 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 
Sales Representatives: Edgar L. Fink, Ds 
Donaldson &Co., Los Angeles, San Franci 
Works: Washington, Pa.; York, Pa 
Mines: Questa, N. M.; Yucca, Ariz 
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A GLOSSARY OF TERMS EMPLOYED IN THE FOUNDRY 


BALL MILL—A revolving cylinder partly filled with iron balls used to grind or mix 
sand, or other materials. 


BAND, INSIDE—A steel frame placed inside a removable flask to reinforce the sand. 

BAND, SNAP FLASK—See jacket, mold. 

BAND SAW—A saw in the form of an endless steel belt which runs over pulleys. 

BANK SAND—Sand from banks or pits. 

BAR—A rib in the cope to help hold the sand. 

BASIC—A chemical term for a material which gives an alkaline reaction. 

BASIC BOTTOM OR LINING (FURNACE)—Inner lining and bottom of a melting 
furnace composed of materials having a basic reaction. Materials may be crushed 
burnt dolomite, magnesite, magnesite brick or basic slag. 

BASIN—A cavity on top of the cope into which metal is poured before it enters the 
sprue. 

BASKET—Tray for holding charcoal or coke fire in a mold. 

BATCH—Amount or quantity of core or mold sand or other material prepared at one 
time. 

BATH—Molten metal on the hearth of a furnace, in a crucible, or a ladle. 

BATTENS—Strips attached to a bottom or follow board. 

BAY—Longitudinal division of foundry floor. 

BAYBERRY WAX—Wax made from bayberries, used as a coating on patterns. 

BEAD—A half-round cavity in a mold, or a half-round projection or molding on a 
casting. 

BED—See bed coke. 

BED CHARGE—The charge of iron placed on the coke bed in a cupola. 

BED COKE—Coke placed in the cupola well to support the following iron and coke 
charges. 

BED-IN—Method of ramming the drag mold without rolling it over. 

BELLOWS (PL.)—A device operated with both hands for producing a current of air. 

BELT—A band of leather or other flexible material connecting a set of pulleys. 

BENCH—Frame support on which small molds are made. 

BENCH MOLDER—Man who makes small molds on a molder’s bench. 

BENCH RAMMER—A short rammer used by bench molder. 

BENTONITE—A widely distributed and peculiar type of clay which is considered to 
be the result of devitrification and chemical alteration of the glassy particles of 
volcanic ash or tuff. Used in foundry to bond sand. 

BINARY ALLOY—An alloy of two metals. 

BINDER—Material to hold the grains of sand together in molds or cores. May be 
cereal, oil, clay, resin, pitch, etc. 

BLACK LEAD—Graphite for facing molds and cores. 

BLACK HEART—American type malleable iron. The normal fracture shows a vel- 
vety black appearance having a mouse-gray rim. 

BLACKING—Carbonaceous material for coating mold or core surfaces. 

BLAST CLEANING—Removal of sand or oxide scale from castings by the impinging 


action of sand, metal shot or grit projected under air, water or centrifugal pres- 
sure. 

BLAST GATE—Sliding plate in the cupola blast pipe to regulate the flow of air 

BLAST LAMP—A blow torch. 

BLAST METER—Instrument indicates the volume or pressure or both, of air passing 

through the blast pipe. 

BLAST PIPE—Pipe for conducting air under pressure. Usually refers to the section 

between blower or fan and cupola. 

BLAST PRESSURE—Pressure of air in blast pipe or wind belt of the cupola depending 

on location of indicating instrument. Usually given in ounces of water pressure. 

BLAST VOLUME METER—See blast meter. 

BLEED (BLEEDER, BLEEDING)—Molten metal oozing out of casting stripped or 

removed from the mold before solidification. 

BLIND RISER—An internal riser which does not reach to the exterior of the mold. 

BLOW—A casting defect due to trapping of gas in molten or partially molten metal. 

BLOW GUN—Valve and nozzle attached to a compressed air line to blow loose sand 

or dirt from a mold or pattern. Also to apply wet blacking. 

BLOW HOLE—The hole or void left in a casting by trapped gas. See blow. 

BLOW PIPE—A small pipe or tube through which the breath is blown in removing 

loose sand from small molds. 

BLOW PISTOL—See blow gun. 

BLOWER—Machine or device for supplying air under pressure to the melting unit. 

BOD, BOTT—A piece of clay or other material to stop the flow of metal from the 
taphole. 

BOD, BOTT STICK—A stick or rod on which the bod is mounted so that it may be 

forced into the taphole. 

BODY CORE—The main core. 

BOIL—Agitation of molten metal by steam or gas. 

BOND—Cohesive material in sand. 

BORINGS—Metal in chip form resulting from machining operations. 

BORON—One of the elements whose chemical symbol is B, and atomic weight is 
10.82. In the form of borax and boric oxide used as a flux in nonferrous metallurgy, 
and in form of an alloy with other elements as an addition agent to ferrous alloys. 

BORON TRICHLORIDE—A product used for degasification of aluminum alloys. 

BOTTOM BOARD—Board supporting the mold. 

BOTTOM DOORS—Doors underneath the cupola. 

BOTTOM PLATE—Metallic bottom board. Also refers to foundation ring of cupola. 

BOTTOM POUR LADLE—Ladle where metal, usually steel, flows through a nozzle 

in the bottom. 

BOTTOM POUR MOLD—Mold gated at the bottom. 

BOWLS—See ladle. 

BRACKET—Strengthening strip or rib on a casting. 

BRAD—Nail with a small head. 


(To Be Continued) 
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Gantry Crane Charger Horseshoe Charger Monorail Charger a Underslung Charger 


WaT 


with Mechanical Charging 


Only Whiting can offer you the experience gained in more than 40 





Jib Crane Charger 


years of designing and building successful mechanical charging 
installations. Whiting has built over 400 chargers—from simple skip 
hoists for small cupolas to completely mechanized systems for large 


foundries. 


Whiting provides individually engineered charging installations 
to meet the particular needs of any combination of operating con- 
Vertical Skip Hoist ditions. Surrounding this page are diagrams of some of the many 
different types of installations which Whiting has designed and 

built. Depending on circumstances, cone 
bottom, single or double leaf drop bottom 
buckets are employed. 


Practical engineering by experienced 
oy a foundrymen enables Whiting to design 
charging equipment which will provide 


metallurgical control as well as cost con- 





trol in cupola operation. 


Showing how the Whiting Swivel 


Charger serves multiple cupolas 


peo oo ead ea 
iw " SEE NEXT PAGE FOR VIEWS OF A 









= 
a . TYPICAL WHITING COMPLETELY 
“ rn MECHANIZED CHARGING INSTALLA- 
: a TION WHICH HAS REDUCED CHARG- 
| |} ; > | ING COSTS TO A THIRD OF WHAT 


THEY WERE WITH HAND CHARGING. 


Inclined Swivel Charger for serving multiple cupolas. 
Charger frame may be hand-operated, or arranged with 
automatic power indexing, push button control. 








‘ - 





The material yard showing coke and stone 
hoppers (left), iron make-up platform (center), 
and storage bins for pig and 
scrap (foreground) 

















An effective means to lower productiop sah 


costs ... increase output... improve pro ‘* 
ucts. make safer working Conditions ap . 
remove a source of labor irritation. b Bet 


Mechanization of cupola charging ope| Pr 
ations is a comparatively simple improve, unl 
ment with far-reaching effects in bettering, Sav 
foundry profits. For ‘example, the user 4 the 
Whiting Charging Equipment illustrat 
on these pages reports the followin 
advantages: | 


es 
ani 
. —_ S ( 

1. Reduces charging costs 30% to 35% “ 
through increased efficiency. it 


2. Releases 14 out of 18 men for mos? 1% 


effective work. harg: 
—— ae fired i 
3. Eliminates “waiting time—equipmey ee 
handles 3,000 Ib charges ona 3 minuw my 
u 
cycle. 
: wd 


4. Eliminates the hard work, thus improprofit- 
ing employee relations. Hundreds q 
foundries of all sizes are using Whiting 
Charging Equipment. . . these are som 
of the additional advantages they repony i | 


7 La 


Diagram of the Whiting Charging Installation ton| / 
in the photographs on this and the opposite page. 
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ATERIALS YARD 


TO CUPOLA 


Savings in materials through better 


Oductio?” weight control and improved melting 


ve Prod 
ions anf 
1. b Better products due to more accurate 

proportioning of materials and more 


Ag Oper uniformly hot metal. 
Mprove, ‘ 


ettering, Savings in space through elimination of 
user ( the charging floor and elevators. 


practice. 


leu 


. §, Less supervision required with mech- 
Llowin 


| anized operation. 


3509 Safer and more agreeable working con- 
to 35% >an 
' ditions. 
| 
yr mo#ia investment in Whiting Mechanical 





harging Equipment can usually be re- ane | ane be , 
; fired in from one to two years from actual lation, "ded for | GEm. Ans pa "0m stor. 
uipmen vings. Let Whiting engineers analyze re ve 
our individual requirements and recom- 
nend suitable equipment for up-to-date 
improprofit-building cupola charging. 


dep 1 
POSited 0 the 


reds ¢ 
W hiting 
re som 
TePOWHITING CORPORATION 
(5607 Lathrop Ave. Harvey, Illinois 
on hicago, Cincinna Detroit, I f New Yor Philadelphia, 
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WASHINGTON 


CONSTRUCTIVE type of pub- 
licity is appareut in recent govern- 
ment releases relative to job oppor- 


tunities in the foundry industry, in con- 


trast to the harmful wartime pronounce- 
ments concerning the undesirable features 
of foundry work. Commenting on the 
need for increased production of castings 
to speed national reconversion, and the 


urgent requirement of foundries for tens 
idditional men, a recent 
part: “Those 


intage of this opportunity 


of thousands of 
WPB said in 
wish to take adv 


for good, permanent jobs in 


rel ast who 
a basic in- 
dustry should apply to their local found- 
ries and the local USES offices. In many 
instances, plant personnel training pro- 
available and workers who 
have lost war plant jobs should be able to 
train themselves quickly for skilled and 
semi-skilled foundry positions which pay 


frams are 


better than average industrial wages.” 
* * « 


Some 176 key industry advisory com- 
mittees are being retained by the Civilian 
Production Administration, the successor 
to WPB. This is less than one-fourth the 
total of 780 committees which served the 
Office of Production Management and 
WPB during the war years. Among the 
committees CPA plans to consult on re- 
conversions are those representing gray 
iron, steel, malleable, brass and bronze 
foundries, and producers of cast iron soil 
pipe and fittings. 


| Noles «+ 


TO PERMIT 


during reconversion, pig iron has been 


equitable distribution 


placed under the preference rating sys- 
tem. This permits anyone who qualifies 
under the priorities assistance regulation, 
PR-28, to apply to CPA for a rating to 
btain pig Orders 
preference ratings must be accepted and 
filled regardless of existing contracts and 


iron. be aring such 


orders, exe ept in certain cases specified In 
Priorities Regulation 1. These ratings, of 
course, are granted only in those excep- 
tional cases where a buyer has been un- 
able to obtain sufficient iron through or- 
dinary channels. In most instances pig 
iron is readily available without a prefer- 
ence rating, 
x * * 


The increase of 75 cents a gross ton in 
maximum ceiling prices on pig iron, effec- 
tive Oct. 23, is the second boost since 
price control began on June 24, 1941. 
When OPA raised the ceiling $1 a ton 
last Feb. 14 the agency promised a re- 
examination of changes in operational 
costs, and the 75-cent increase is based on 
results of that study, which reportedly 
showed a sharp rise in production costs 
during the first two quarters of 1945. 

* * * 

THE Patent Office hopes to simplify 
and expedite the process of issuing pat- 
ents, particularly so as to make it easier 
and less expensive for the small inventor 
with a patentable idea to receive service. 


In the third quarter this 

plications were 35 per cen 
than a 
granted showed a decreas¢ 


ir patent ap. 
C more numer. 


the numbe 


because of the 


UUs year ago, | 
shortage of help. 
o * & 
Much of the talk heard 
which have held 
suppress an 


re garding com. 
panies 


patents mere] 
in order to 


tinprovement is 
exaggerated, Washington officials say, Ip 
most cases patent holders 
velopments because the improvements ar 
not needed. This is reflected in the f 
that a number of holder 
bers of patents are offerin 
the Patent Office, to other 
One large 


of large num. 


them, throug} 


manufacturers 


manufactur fering l0ny 
of such patents. 
* * * 

BUSINESS men ot t future will } 
much more and better tistics concem. 
ing business activity and markets than did 
those of the prewar pe! Many figures 
were issued during the r that had never 


ind the Burea 
compilation of 


been available previously 
of the Census is plannins 


additional statistics that will be valuabk 
to industry in planning d evaluating 
its sales. 
x * 7 
What it took to win a two-front war 


The $186 billion we spent on munition 
between July 1, 1940 and Aug, 1, 1945 
bought 86,338 tanks, 297,000 airplane 
17,400,000 rifles, carbines and sidearm 
315,000 pieces of fu ld artillery and mor 
tars, 4,200,000 tons of artillery shells, 4) 


400,000,000 rounds of small arms am 
munition, 64,500 landing vessels, 650 
other Navy ships, 5400 cargo shi 


and transports, and similarly enormou 
amounts of other material 


W.G.C 





OBITUARY 


OHN HILL, 82, president of the Hill 

& Griffith Co., Cincinnati, for nearly 
50 years, died Nov. 6. Born in Dalton, 
Ga., he worked as a boy of 12 helping 
in the plant of the Dalton Foundry & 
Machine Co., owned and operated by his 
father, Robert Hill. At 17 he went to 


work for the Ainsley & Cochrane Foun- 


Louisville, Ky. 


dry Co., After a brief 





JOHN HILL 


period in the railroad field he returned 
to the foundry as a salesman for the S. 
Obermayer Co., for whom he sold foun- 
dry equipment and supplies all over the 
United States. Thirteen years later, in 
1897, he organized company. 
He was a charter member of the Amer- 


his own 


ican Foundrymen’s Association and a 
regular and prominent attendant at every 
He the group 
of American foundrymen who attended 
the first International Foundry Congress 
in Paris in 1923 At the Buffalo con- 


vention of the association April, 1944, he 


convention. was one of 


was awarded an honorary life member- 
ship for long and continuous effort in 
behalf of the industry and the associa- 
tion 
° co] ° 

David McLain, 82 one of the most 
widely known men in the foundry in- 
dustry, died in Milwaukee, Oct. 19. 


He was born in Belfast, Ireland, in 1863 
and with his parents and other members 
of the family settled in Pittsburgh five 
years later. At the age of 10 he had a 
job twisting hay rope in a pipe foundry, 
and when he he was a duly 
qualified molder. At 23 he was a foreman 
in the first bessemer converter steel 


foundry in America. From 1897 to 1900 


was 15 


Mr. McLain operated a crucible stee 


foundry in Milwaukee. Later while super-| 


intendent in a plant operating iron, stee 
and brass foundries he completed exper 
ments on using amounts of stee 
scrap in cupola mixtures. In 1906 he 
organized McLain’s System to provide 
correspondence course in mixing ifor 
the production 


large 


cupola practice and 


(Concluded on page 152 


DAVID McLAIN 
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| WOW--MELT 3000 LBS. AT ONCE WITH A 


umber 
of the 


-/ROMPH ROTATING FURNACE 


merely 
lent is 


“| A Revolutionary 


NEW-TYPE 
7 MELTING 
“=| FURNACE 


figures 


| ne ver 


3ureau FO R 
Hon of 

Juable| @ 
uating | 

t war 

nitions 


1945 
planes 


learm: 


et | Note these IMPORTANT improvements 








LS dmM- 
650 . + e . 
shi in Aluminum Melting Practice 
rmotus } 
, This new development is the design of Mr. Paul Romph, LOWER FUEL COSTS—FASTER MELTING 
‘| apractical foundryman, and is now offered as a direct aid Note this typical aluminum heat: hee}—300 Ibs; ingot 
\in meeting post-war competition. charge—2750 Ibs; burner time—136 minutes (to 1400° F). 
steal EXTREMELY FINE-GRAINED METAL Fuel consumption (gas}—2,924 cu. ft, or slightly over one 


cu. ft. of gas per pound of mefal. 
supe} Since the metal charge af no time comes in contact 


i, Steel with a direct flame, a melt of extremely fine grain and EASIER TO OPERATE AND MAINTAIN 





. a wperior quality is produced. Hydrogen absorption is In case of pot failure, the charge is not lost. Merely 
AL practically eliminated. There are no “local” hot spots and rotate pot to another position and continue melting. In 
wide 11 #0" pick-up is consequently less. Fluxing by gas or solid one large production foundry, a run of 3 weeks additional 
| irons | Material is possible. was possible after the pot had been repaired. 

a FURTHER SPECIFICATIONS AVAILABLE IN FOLDER “F-1” 











| Melting pot may be changed in few minutes. No Easy to charge. Even under maximum opera- Charges may vary from 1000 fo 3000 Ibs. im 
long cooling period required before changing. tion, the eovter shell does not become hot. castings can be poured from one furnace x 
7849 HARTWELL DEARBORN, MICH. 
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(Concluded 150) 
semisteel, the forerunner of modern high 


from page 
test cast iron. 

Mr. McLain was instrumental in train- 
ing thousands of men in the proper meth- 
ods of mixing and melting iron. In 1910 
he completed his system of steel foundry 
hearth 
was an honor- 
British 


convention 


practice covering electric, open 
and converter methods. He 
ary member of th Institute of 
Foundrymen, At the Detroit 
of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion in 1936 he was awarded the J. H. 
Whiting Gold Medal in recognition of his 
many contributions to the progress of the 
foundry industry in the training of men 
and the stimulating of wide interest in 
better melting practice. 
° ° ° 

Milo C. Sammons, 63, president of the 
Wadsworth Core Machinery & Equip- 
ment Co., Akron, O., died suddenly Oct. 
17 at his home Silver Lakes 
estates. With the exception of ten years 
with the engineering department of the 
United States Telephone Co. in Cleve- 
land, 1900 to 1910, he had been a con- 
tinuous resident of Cuvahoga Falls. O.., 
where he was associated with his father- 
the late George Wadsworth, 
founder and for many vears head of the 
which be rs ] name 


— ° ° 


in nearby 


in-law, 
company 


Lange, 71. secretary-treasurer 
and manager, Quincy Stove Mfg. C 

Quincy, Tll., died there Oct 13. A native 
of Muehlhause ] came t 


ountry about 


Henry 


Germany 
1890 and became as 
Wurst Hardwar 
ind Henry Wurst 

Stove C which 

Stove Mig Cr 


was named manager, 


this « 
ciated with the C. H 
Co., Quincy. Later h 
the Orinda 
merged with the 
in 1915. Mr. I 
1 position he held until his death 


fe) 


organized 
Quincy 


inde 


Michael J. Powers, 91, Chicago sales 
representative, J. S. McCormick C 
Pittsburgh, died Oct. 15 in Chicago. He 
had iated with the company 
15 vears and c ted with the foundry 

ver 65 vears. He was one olf 
nored by the Chicago 
Foundrymen’s 


been assoc 
nne¢ 
industry 
54 “Old Timers” h 
Chapter of the American 
Association, last December. 

S. C. Johnson, 68, who had served as 
superintendent with Milwaukee Steel 
Foundry (¢ Pelton Steel Castings Co.., 
Maynard Electric Steel Casting Co., and 
Wehr Steel Co., all of Milwaukee, died 
recently while on a hunting trip. 

° ¢ «@ 

Gustafson, 60, 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
died Oct. 12 in that city. He had 
been associated with the company since 
1903, havi ed as treasurer for 30 
years and as a director since March, 1944. 


° ° 


Edward G. treasurer, 


cago, 


i” ser 


Thomas A. 
owner of the 
Co., Cincinnati, 
1913, died Oct 


president and 
Pattern Works 
founded in 
3 in that city. 


° ° 


Hosty, 53. 
Stand urd 
whi h he 


John X. Farrar, 56, assistant secretary 


and advertising manager, the Jeffres 


s 


Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., died there Oct. 
ll. Mr.‘Farrar had been with the com- 
pany tor 32 years. 


Walter Schoenbach, 72, recently asso- 


ciated with Silverstein & Pinsof Inc., 
Chicago, died in that city Oct. 21. 


William E. Kane, 79, president of 
Kane & Roach Inc Svracuse, N. Y., 
which he founded in 1887, died Oct. 11 
in that city. Mr. Kane was well known 
as a designer and inventor of numerous 
types of machinery. 


and varied 


Metal Society Holds 
Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Society for Metals, held Nov. 2 in 
Cleveland, Dr. C. H. Herts 
ant to the vice president, 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
national president, succeeding Dr. Kent 


Jr., assist- 
Bethlehem 


was elected 


DR. C. H. HERTY JR 


assistant 

Division, 
Cle veland 
include: Vice 

head of the metallurgy de 
Research Laboratories Divi 
Motors Corp., Detroit 

K. Work, manager of 
ind development, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Pittsburgh; trus 
tees, John Chipman, professor of metal 
lurgy, Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology, and W. E. Jominy, chief metal 
lurgist, Dodge Chicago Plant, Chrysler 
Corp., Chicago. 

Dr. Herty, a graduate of University of 
North Carolina in 1918, was 
in the Chemical Warfare Service of th 
United States for two years and in 1924 
rec eived his d ctor of science de gree from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
After serving as physical chemist with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, for 
five years, Dr, Herty became director of 
research, Metallurgical Advisory Board, 
Pittsburgh, in 1931. He joined the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 


manager, Cleve 
Aluminum Co. 
Other officers 


pre sident, A. L 
] 


R. Van 
land 
of America. 
elected 
B ere hold, 
partment, 

General 


Dr. H 


at rm 


Res« irch 


sion, 
treasurer, 
resear¢ h 
Corp., 


engadce d 


as research engineer in 


1934 and was appointed 
vice president in 1942. 


istant to th 


Readers’ Comment 
Surplus Foundry Equipment 


To THE Eprrors: 

In a very interesting piece in the Oo 
tober issue of THe Founpry, Mr. Tuscany, 
secretary-treasurer of the Foundry Equip. 
ment Manutacturers A 
tions the possibility of 
the 


the various laws and regul 


ciation, men- 
surplus foundry 
colleges under 
itions whereby 
me little experi- 
juipment prob. 
believe that the 


association, 


equipment going t 
this is authorized. After 
ence with the surplus « 
lem, I inclined t 
foundries, and possibly 


am 


] 


can be exceedingly helpful to the colleges 


if the industries will indicate to the eg. 
equip- 
rtly be de- 


le ges in advance, what items of 
ment in their plants 
clared surplus. 


We found that it 


easier to obtain 


is infinitely 
juipment for 
turn 1 ul 


have 
surpi 
our college if we various re 
quests and reports equipment 
is still in the plant ind betore it | 
taken up by Ord 

Finan 
agencies 
flicer or other g 
the 
equipinent to be ren 


is resiaent in 


college sends a tru 


papers go through 

fast because there 

ute OI handlit g b 
agency. If 
nearest 
tip 
surplus, the 


any f 
engineering 
property ab It 


colleg 


On 


grateful. 
The artic le 
I enjoyed reading it 


was 


Dean. Colle 
University of Detroit 


Editorial Is Inspiring 
lo THe Eprrors 
May 


inspiring 


| congratulat the editor 


for the 
editorial in the 
sue. 

[I think the men 
should offer thei: 


by comment but by 


best, not only 
| working ettort 


unhealthy thoughts re 
nd 


dustry 


to eliminate the 
lative to the foundry i 
been formed in the minds of the public 
as a result of unfavorable publicity. 

Phe four points of de velop- 
ment are The quicker foundry 
executives must adopt 
ind fcllow through on these suggestions, 


the sooner will the foundry industry enjoy 
ndustrial world 


ustrvy which have 


editor s 
essential 


realize that they 


the top position in the 
is entitled 
E. R. STEINMAN, 
President 


to which it 


E. R. Steinmann & Associates 


| De Kalb Avenue 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Products for the Iron 





and Steel Industries 


All wartime restrictions covering the application, sale and delivery of the follow- 
ing products have been removed. They are now available for immediate 
shipment to meet your requirements for peacetime and civilian production needs. 


PRODUCT 


Aluminum 
Silicon 
Iron 


ALSIFER 


FERRO CHROMIUM Chromium 
High Carbon Grade Carbon 


lron Foundry Grade Chromium. .62-66 
Carbon 4-6 
Silicon 6-9 


Low Carbon Grades Chromium 
Carbon 06 
10%, .15%, .20 


> on 
67 wt f 


50%. 1.00 and 


2.00 


Silicon 5-30 


maximum 


FERRO SILICON 
25-30% Grade 


597; Grade Silicon 


Silicon 


High Silicon Grades 

8 52, Silicon 
Silicon 
Silicon 


85-90 8 

90-95 90-95 

FERRO TITANIUM 
High Carbon Grade 


Titanium 
Carbon 


Medium Carbon 
Grade 


Titanium 
Carbon 


Low Carbon Grades Titanium 20-2575 
20-25%% Ti Grade Carbon.0.1075 Max. 
Silicon. 4% Max. 

Aluminum 

3.50% Max. 

Titanium 38-43 
Carbon.0.10 
Silicon. . . .49 


40% Ti Grade 
Max. 


Aluminum 8% Max. 


NOMINAL COMPOSITION 


Max. 


APPLICATIONS 


Used principally as a steel deoxi- 
dizer and for grain size control. 


For wrought constructional steels 
and steel and iron castings. 


For alloyed cast irons. Readily sol 
uble asa le addition at the lower 
temperatures of cast iron. 

For low carbon « 

especially those 

ium content, suc 

heat-resistant types. 


th steels; 
also for corrosion 
resistant iron castings. 

Used extensively in steel making: 
both as a deoxidizer and for the 
addition of silicon to high silicon 
steels, for springs, electrical sheets, 
etc. Pulverized form used as ladle 
addition to cast irons for silicon 
content and graphitization control 


For high content silicon steels, such 
as spring steels, sheets and forg 
ings of high magnetic qualities for 
electrical apparatus. 
high content silicon steels 
small ladle additions are 
sd for required silicon content. 
Also for manufacture of hydrogen 
by reaction with caustic soda. 


Final ladle addition to control 
“rimming’”’ action and cleansing of 
effervescing steel. Final deoxidizer 
and scavenger for steel castings 
and fully killed ingot steels. 


Often preferred to the High Car 
bon Grade as a final ladle addition 
to very low carbon rimming or 
effervescing steels. 
As a carbide stabilizer in high 
chromium corrosion resistant steels 
of extremely low aluminum con 
tent. Deoxidizer for some casting 
and forging steels. 
As a carbide stabilizer in high 
chromium corrosion resistant 
steels, where smaller ladle addi 
tions are desired and extremely 
low aluminum content is not essen- 
tial. 


PRODUCT 


FERRO VANADIUM Vanadium.. .35-40% 
Grade ‘A” Silicon. ..12% Max. 
(Open Hearth) Carbon.3.50% Max. 


Grade “B” 
(Crucible) 


Vanadium.. .35-45% 
Silicon 3.50% Max. 
Carbon.0.50% Max. 


Vanadium 
Silicon . 1.25% 
Carbon .0.20% 


Grade “C” 
(Primos) 


Special Grades Vanadium.. .50-55 
60-65% 70-80 


Silicon....Low Carbon....Low 


VANADIUM METAL _ adium 


90% Grade uminum 
Silicon 


Carbon 


91.15 
3.87 


Vanadium 

Aluminum 
Silicon 

Carbon 

VANADIUM PENTOXIDE v-o 
Technical Grade Fused Form 


GRAINAL ALLOYS Vanadium 
Vanadium luminum. 
Grainal No. 1 agg eee d 

13.00 

12.00 

20.00 
0.20 


25.00% 
10.00 


Vanadium 
Aluminum. 
Titanium 
Boron 


Vanadium 
Grainal No. 6 


13.00 
20.00 


Aluminum 
Titanium 

Zirconium 4.00 
Manganese. 8.00 
Boron 0.50 
Silicon 5.00 


Grainal No. 79 


Chromium 2 
Silicon , 6 
Manganese. 8-11°, 


V-FOUNDRY 
ALLOYS 
V-5 Grade 

Chromium. .28-32 

Silicon . 15-21 

Manganese. 14-16' 


GRAPHIDOX No. 4 Silicon... 45-80% 


Titanium 
5-8% 


V-7 Grade 


Calcium 


NOMINAL COMPOSITION 


APPLICATIONS 


For low percentage vanadium con- 
tent of rolled, forged or cast con- 
structional steels. Also used in 
vanadium cast irons. 


For tool steels and special steels 
containing high percentages of 
vanadium, in which required limits 
for carbon and silicon are narrow. 
For tool steels and special steels 
requiring high percentages of vana- 
lium and exceptionally low carbon 
and silicon content. 


For special applications and uses 
requiring large vanadium additions. 


For special iron-free (non-ferrous) 
or low iron alloys or low impurity 
ferrous alloys. 


Principally for research an the 
properties of pure alloys. 


A source of vanadium in, basic 
electric furnace steels. A base for 
numerous chemical compounds. 


Practical and economical intensi- 
fiers for controlling and increasing 
the capacity of steels to harden, 
and for improving other important 
engineering and physical proper- 
ties. For the varying requirements 
of the trade, three grades are avail- 
able. 


Used in cast irons as a ladle addi- 
tion. Reduces chill, promotes uni- 
formity of structure, increases 
strength and hardness. Two grades 
are available, choice of which de- 
pends on consumer’s practice and 
products. 


New alloy for the graphitization of 
iron; ladle treatment insures iron 
with normal graphite, free from 
dendritic structure; reduces chill; 
efficient inoculant in the produc- 
tion of high strength irons. 





Our metallurgical engineers are available to work with you in the application 
of any of these products to your requirements for iron alloys and steels. 


- VANADIUM CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. ° 


DETROIT . 


CHICAGO ° 


CLEVELAND . 


PITTSBURGH 





Alvis of founclry 


Central Illinois 


N Oct. 18, 14 foundry executives of 

the central Illinois district met at a 
dinner in the Pere Marquette Hotel in 
Peoria for the of forming a 
local committee to consider the organiza- 
tion of an AFA chapter. At this meeting 
the committee was organized and started 
on the road toward developing a peti- 
tion to be forwarded to the AFA board 
of directors for the approval of a chapter 
in that district 


purpose 


organization is as fol- 
Chairman, Ed Roby, 
ria Malleable 
chairman, Z 


The committee 
lows superinten- 
dent, Pe 
Peoria; vice 
foundry superintendent, 
Tractor Co., Peoria; secretary, 
Wade, foundry 
Caterpillar Tractor Cx treasurer, Al 
Martens, Pekin Foundry & 
Mfg. Co. Pekin, Ill. The group appointed 
Frank Shipley, foundry manager, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. as chairman of the 
program committee, and Haydn Lay- 
cock, Frederic B. Stevens Inc., as chair- 
man of the membership committee. 

After this 
and laid plans for the first opening meet- 
ing of the group, held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, Nov. 19. At that meeting all those 
interested opportunity 
to sign the petition for the chapter. 


Castings Co., 
Madacey 
Caterpillar 
Cc. W 
training supervisor, 


president, 


meeting the officers met 


were given an 
In addition to the officers named. the 
organization committee 
the following: ( N 
Foundry Co., East Pe: 


1S composed of 
Bucklar, Superior 
Haydn Lay- 


Tila; 


cock, Frederic B. Stevens Inc.; H. J. 
Scheffler, Keckley Mfg. Co., Springfield; 
Frank Hayes, Capitol City Pattern 
Works, Springfield; Prof. Carl E. Schu- 
bert, University of Illinois, Urbana: 


MICHIANA CHAPTER: 
Scene at recent 
monthly meeting of the 
AFA chapter at St. 
Joseph, Mich. (Photo 
courtesy of V. S. Spears, 
American Foundry 
Equipment Co., Misha- 
waka, Ind.) 
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Ed Burns, Illini Foundry, Bartonville; 
Frank Willis, Brass Foundry Co., Peoria; 
V. W. A’Hearn, Midwest Pattern Works, 
Peoria; J. Kolb, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 
F. W. Shipley, Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


Western Michigan 


PENING technical meeting of the 

season for the Western Michigan 
Chapter of the AFA was held Oct. 8 at 
the Hotel Schuler, Grand Haven, Mich., 
with 91 members and guests present, 

Chapter Chairman J. Wesley Lee pre- 
sided at the dinner meeting, and after 
introducing the various committee chair- 
men, briefly outlined the tentative pro- 
gram for the 1945-46 season. 

Program Chairman Fred McCarthy 
then presented George Watson, Electro 
Metallurgical Sales Corp., Chicago, who 
gave a highly informative talk on the 
history and usage of ferroalloys. He out- 
lined specifically benefits derived by the 
use of alloys in the gray iron, steel and 
nonferrous castings industries. A large 
percentage of these alloys are imported, 
but receipts were maintained during war- 
time despite shipping hazards. 

A lively discussion followed the talk, 
with William McFerrin, Ralph Clark and 
Bob Aeberly answering questions.—R. W 
Hathaway. 


Canton 
T the group’s first meeting of th 
season Canton District Chapter of 
the AFA was host to the Ohio Society 


of Professional Engineers Oct. 18, when 


122 members and guests met at the 
Mergus Restaurant Canton Conrad 
Traut gave the first of five coffee talks 








on “Job Relations” to be 
during the season in a series of educa. 
tional instruction on management-em. 
ployee relations. Mr. Traut is Manager 
of the vocational training department of 
the Hoover Co., North 

i? -. Rassenfos, supervising engineer 
research laboratories of the Americar 
Steel Foundries, Chicago, was the main 
speaker of the evening and chose . 
subject of equal interest the engineer 
and to the foundryman, “Some Notes 
on the Manufacture, Design and Engi. 
neering Application of Castings.” Prob. 
lems in producing sound castings wer, 
illustrated by lantern slides, and methogd 
of dealing with them were described 
The speaker pointed out how the boon 
of gravity, atmospheric pressure 
temperature gradient can bs put to a 
in overcoming difficult casting jobs 


Presented 


Canton. 


\ 





Mr. Rassenfos suggested the us 
radiography in placing of gates 
risers. Inclusions and their effects 


physical properties were also discussed 
The talk was concluded with a showing 
of slides which illustrated the use of stee] 
~ Nils E. Moore 


castings.- reporter 


Chesapeake 

EPT. 28 marked tl season’s 
meeting of the Chesapeake Chapter 
AFA, at Baltimore. National President 
Fred Walls, Secretary William Maloney 
and Awards Chairman Lee Wilson wer 
present to get the chapter off to a fine 
start. Mr. Wilson presented Rear Adm 
A. H. Van Keuren, director, Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, Washington, with the 
honorary life membership in the AFA 
which was awarded to him this year. The 
admiral had been unable to be at Chi- 
cago for presentation of the 1945 awards 
and the Officers’ Night of the Chesapeake 


Chapter afforded a perfect setting for 
the ceremonies. 
Admiral Van Keuren spoke briefly on 


: 

the need for basic researt h in the f un- 
dry industry advocated continued 
and intensified co-operation among foun- 


and 
drymen and between government and in 
dustry to the end that science might one 
day place the foundry in its rightful place 


Continued page 157 
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4 BOTH THESE BONDS 


fly on 

foun- 

inued | . . ° 

nae ee in War Bonds first. Then invest in MOGUL, because 


ap it helps you realize the goal of every foundry man... 


place steady profitable production with minimum discards. 


MOGUL is a perfect Green Bond, which increases 
permeability in cores. Use MOGUL in cores for both green 
and dry strength. 

MOGUL works with core oil; it decreases drying time 


and yields smooth cores. MOGUL 
1 works perfectly with pitch or resin, Konoel 
too, because cores can be handled 
while still warm. MOGUL is widely  ‘ORDEK is « perfect DRY BOND which 


can be used in smaller quantities than 
most dry binders. KORDEK produces bet- 


| used with sharp sands. ter castings with fewer discards. 





- CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. iiwronkan.y. 
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The STERLING Line 


[1] FOUNDRY FLASKS 
[=] STEEL FLASK BARS 
[] FLASK CLAMPS 
(] FLASK PINS 
C1 COLLAR BUSHINGS 
[] CORE PLATES 
[1] BOTTOM BOARDS 
[1 BANDS 
[] upsets 
[] HARDWOOD WEDGES 
C] WHEELBARROWS 
C1 CORE Trucks 

[1] CASTING CARTS 
[1 CASTING TRUCKS a a. , as a 
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[] SLAG BUGGIES 
[] CASTERS | 


* - 


Now that the War is over, the time is ripe for : 
buying the many foundry items required for nd for 
peacetime production. So check over the ) cath 
complete Sterling line listed here. For more 
than 40 years, American foundries have 
looked to Sterling for flasks and other foundry | ~ 
equipment. If it’s from Sterling, they KNOW A 
it's soundly engineered and built to high =, 
quality standards. Invariably, foundrymen 

say: “If it’s from Sterling, it's TOPS!” 












tlave you a copy of this new 


Sterling Catalog? If not, 
write for your copy — today! 


Sterling 
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(Continued from page 154 


as a leading basic industry 
Werner Finster, meltatlurg Reading 
Steel Castings Division of the American 


Chain & able Co., Reading, Pa., gave 
fine technical talk on 

He blended the 
talk skillfully into 


ientific 


an exceptionally 
“Steel Foundry Sands. 
technical points { fis 
shop practice an ; 
test methods could be used to practic al 
,dvantage in the steel 
dict sand behavior. (¢ 


} ] l 
1 Si wed how ‘ 
] 


foundry to 


pre- 


] 
omplete iunalyses of 


foundries 


typical sand mixes used by steel 


were shown which clearly indicated 
the degree of « mtrol possible er sand 
{ practices in carefully regulated shops 
Of particular interest was his discussion of 
so-called Washburn or knock-off cores 


ysed at the junction of riser ind casting 
to facilitate riser removal by a blow from 


| a sledge hammer. This re-adoption of 
an old principle is spreadi rapidly. 
Mr Finster’s talk closed with a lively 
discussion on “flowabilitv” of ind, its 


meaning and its measurement 


The chapter was favored by the atten- 
dance of Max Kuniansky and Stanley 
Brinson from down Lynchburg and Nor- 
folk way —Howard F. Taylor, chairman. 


Philadelphia 


the for 


IRST MEE ING ot season 
the Philadelphia Chapter, AFA, was 
held Oct. 12 at the Engineers’ Club, 


and 


new 


members guests in 


Robb Jr 


pre side d 


vith about 175 
attendance ] M 
of the chapt Reminding 


I 
, , 
vat the succes of 


chair- 
the members the 


hapter rested in the hands of those en- 


gazed in committee work, Mr Robb 
isked for maximum committe tivity 
and for willingness on the part of mem 
| rs to serve. Retiring Chairn Robert 
/ Latham ind the ever-loval and hard-work 
retiring secretarv-treasurer, William 

( Coleman, were presented gift tf appre- 


ciation for their work in the chapter 


Mr. Robb called attention to the el 
mentary foundry course to be given at 
the University of Pem inia Che 
course cove! a discussion of various 
metals, in 18 lectures, | nning Nov. 5 
and ending March 18, 194¢ 


Speaker ol the evenin 
Dietert, president, Harry W 
Detroit. In his usual cap 
Dietert instructed 


temperature 


Mr 
high 


mph 1S1IZINg 


mannel 
| | 
the members on 


sand testing 


mold atmosphere conti By the use of 
color film he pointed out the results of 
oxidizing and reducing atmospheres on 


interfaces at elevated 
and indicated the 
for control, the solution of 
which, to date, has not been entirely and 
demonstrated E. C. Troy. 


publicity committee. 


metal and and 


temperatures necessity 


atmospheri 


satisfactorily 


New Jersey 


A SANE and 
the New 
discrimination was promised by the Hon 
Bustard, assistant c¢ 
state of New 


fair administration of 


Jersey state law against 


muinissioner 


Jose ph I 


of education, Jersey, and 


head of the division against discrimina 
tion, in in address’ befor« the Ne 
Jersey Foundrymen’s Association at the 
Newark thletic Club, Newark, N. J 
Oct. 29 

No “railroading” or “Gestapo” meth- 
ods will be countenanced, he said, and 
every effort will be made to thoroughly 
screen all complaints of lation and 


to handle with pr 
Many cases, he 


tled 


cases per discretion 


ould be 
public 


Was sure, W set 


without resort to hearing 


and other formal procedure. He placed 
much stress in meeting the discrimina 
tion problem on the development of good 
will and understanding th educa 
tional processes. 

M. J. Hogan, manager, Bierman-] 
erett Foundry ( Inc., I rton, N. J 





lected ident of the associa- 

Max Traum, president, Sacks-Bar- 

Foundri I Newark, N. J., 

ed vice president, and J. A. 

W mson, Barnett Foundry & Machine 
( Irvington, N. J., treasurer. 

H. | Ed I president of the Bar- 

I und! & Mac hine os and new 

t of Gray Iron Founders’ 

5 reported. briefly on the highlights 

: 4 annual meeting in Chicago re- 

( menti the anti-discrimination 

f New Jersey, Mr. Bustard pointed 

that it corresponds in many respects 

recent New York state enactment, 

t pal difference lying in the ad- 

ve setu] In New York, he 

spec ommission ‘was estab- 

| l whereas in New Jersey the ad- 

tration was brought under the de- 

I nent of education, with himself. 

tant commissioner, appointed to 

id the work. He added that a group 

f al public-spirited citizens from 

rious parts of the state, working with- 

ul mpensavion has been organized as 

in advisory council, and that “good will” 

encies are being set up in various 

communities Ben K. Price. 





New England 


R EGULAR monthly meeting of the 
N Engl 


New England Foundrymen’s Asso- 


ciation, held Oct. 10 at the Engineers’ 
Club, Boston, was attended by 160 mem- 
bers and guests. Members of the Non- 


men’s Association of New 


ferrous Foundry 
Ei special guests of the eve- 
ning. Justin A. Duncan, president of that 
association, addressed the meeting briefly 


liately f 


ind were 


> 


llowing the dinner. 


1 


Speaker of the evening Harry W. Die- 
tert, of the Harry W. Dietert Co., Detroit, 
poke on “Improvement of Casting Sur- 
f Through Molding Sand and Core 
Mixture Control Mr. Dietert showed 
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BALTIMORE: National Officers’ Night and season’s opening meeting of Chesapeake Chapter, AFA, on Sept. 28 was 
occasion for presentation (top row, center) of honorary life membership in the national association to Rear Adm. A. H 
Van Keuren, director, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington 
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the effect of mold atmosphere on the 
surface of castings, stating that until re- 


cently the amount of gas pressure in a 
mold was considered of little importance, 
but that considerable work had _ been 


done recently on this subject because re- 
cent methods of testing gas pressure had 
been perfected With the ot 
film, Mr. Dietert showed the activity of 
gas the mold and its effect the 
casting finish. He stated that recent at- 
tention to casting finish is attributable in 
part to the tendency of many companies 
to substitute stamped parts for castings, 
because of lower cost of the former. 


aid color 


in on 


Stating that in his opinion the foundry 
industry spends less time and money on 
than other industry, he 
suggested that foundries in the future, 
should be willing to set aside a molder 
and molding machine for research and 
development, this way, would 
receive large dividends in return. Many 
questions could be settled to the satis- 
faction of foundrymen this 
Foremen who anticipate becoming foun- 
dry superintendents, and who are de- 
as much knowledge 


research any 


and in 


by means 


sirous of obtaining 
of foundry practices and developments 
should look with great 


research floor as a means 


as_ possible, 


favor on the 


to this end 


fn 
CLEVELAND PATTERNMAKERS: 


The speaker's exceptionally fine mo- 
tion effects of intro- 
ducing gases into the mold, as well as 
the self-produced 
gases on the casting finish. Calling at- 
tention to the necessity for an accurate 
ramming machine in testing for strength 
of a molding sand, he added that accurate 
moisture control in the sand is a necessity. 

~Merton A. Hosmer, president. 


pictures showed 


various facings and 


Mexico City 


N Oct. 6 at Chapultepec Restau- 

rant, Mexico City, Mexico, a group 
of 56 foundrymen from Mexico City 
and surrounding territory met to discuss 
the formation of a chapter of the AFA. 
R. L. McIlvaine, vice president and Sales 
Manager, National Engineering Co., 
Chicago, acted as “minister extraordi- 
nary” for the Association at the meeting. 
The Mexican foundrymen enthu- 
siastic and are welcoming the suggestion 
to organize a chapter. 

The group that organized the meeting 
consisted of the following AFA members: 
Emesto Villalobos, general manager, 
Cia Constructora de Marquinaria S. A.; 
Manuel Goiccechea, general manager, 
Herio Malleable de Mexico, Fundiciones 
de Hierro Y Acero S. A.; A. Zapata, man- 


were 





Shown standing above are some of the 


patternmaking apprentices who received certificates of completion at a recent 
meeting of the Pattern Manufacturers Group, Associated Industries, Cleveland. 
Part of the general gathering at the dinner meeting is seen below 


ager, Fierrio Esmaltado; | 


jue Molina 
indicion [4 
Nic h ( 


production manager, | 


Mexicana; and ovacevj 
Foundry Supplies and | pment. R, | 
McIlvaine also aided laying 
groundwork that helpé bring thes, 
foundrymen together t ign the pet 


tion seeking a chapter 
Mr. Villalobos 
chairman. The 
Covacevich explain the ma 
offered by membership in the 
questi 


acts 1 temporary 
heard M; 


men pre 


4SS0Clat 


put 


NS activities 


and answered ms that 
to him concerning associati 
the United States 
Following the chapter 
cussion and the the chapter 
petition, the meeting turned over 
to Mr. McIlvaine who discussed foundry 
practice in the United States 
meeting, the petition has be: 
to the AFA and has been 


board of directors. 


were 


in 
rmation dis 


signing 


Since the 


n ftorw arde d 
approved by 


Toledo 


ILLIAM MALONEY 

secretary, AFA was principal! 
speaker at the first g of the sea 
son for the Toledo ¢ hapter A record- 
breaking crowd of 90 area foundrymer 
turned out for a dandy turkey dinner, a 
patterns enter d 
tional apprentice training 
exhibition of sleight-of-h and one 
of the best talks the members have been 
privileged to hear. 

Mr. Maloney 

the aims and purposes of the 
He laid special emphasis 
cal development program 


mee 


showing of in the na- 
contest, an 


ind 


devoted remarks to 
association 
on the techni- 


ind urged all 


members to take advantage of the in 
creased research fac ilitic 7 Ww available 
and in turn to contribute in whatever 
way possible to this program 

The great importance operatior 
by the chapter with neering col 


leges, trade and vocati high schools 


and even grade scho was stressed 
by Mr. Maloney. It is f1 hese sources 
that the replacements s tally needed | 
by the foundry industry ist be se 
cured. Scholarships, teaching courses 
by qualified members of the chapter 
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WOUNTED WHEELS | AND POINTS 
l 


THE Founpry 


Right the First Time... and ever after 


Performance will prove you are right in se- 
lecting Bay State for portable or floor stand 
and swing frame snagging wheels. 

Bay State’s exclusive “fractional grading” 
(three degrees of hardness within the one 
grade usually offered) and “controlled porosi- 
ty” give you closer fit of grade to grind. Special 
Bay State resinoid and vitrified bonds mean 
cooler cutting and longer life. 

And as you continue to use Bay State Snag- 
ging Wheels, you will find you get the same 
results that satisfied you the first time. Bay 
State takes pride in duplicating specifications 
— again, “fractional grading” and “controlled 


GRINDING WHEELS ] 
om 


T 


December, 1945 


ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 


Tep ~e por mance Cons cate ntly Dup Licaked 


e PORTABLE SNAGGING WHEELS 
“<i0r3:) AND CYLINDERS 


» HONING AND SUPERFINISHING STONES 


(} CUT-OFF WHEELS ) 


porosity” contribute to the accuracy with 
which your test selections are duplicated. 

In addition, Bay State Portable Snagging 
Wheels give you an exclusive safety feature 
...and Bay State’s dual-purpose wheels for 
floor stand and swing frame use, provide a 
“wheel within a wheel”, suited on outer diam- 
eters for high speed floor stand snagging, and 
when reduced in diameter, for the generally 
more severe swing frame work. 

Send for bulletin to get all the details about 
Bay State Snagging Wheels. 


BAY STATE ABRASIVE PRODUCTS CO. 


7 Union Street, Westboro, Mass. 
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e Without air blast, wed have no 
iron ofr ste Vast nounts are 
whirled by blowers to blast furnaces, 
Bessemer converte! ind foundry 
cupolas. Air is equally important in 
heat-treating, anneal ind other 
lanutacturin process¢ 


Acceptance of : ta.( 


Whether you need the 17,000 CFM which this 
blowe rs by thre t indi steel mn centrifuga! blower delivers, or only 10 CFM, Roots- 
’ 1 Connersville can s Pply if from either standard 
| r ' } most nt ‘ 
dustry dates ba a century or specially designed units. Ask for details 
to our inceptior ! lirst rotary 


positive blowers. Our centrifuga blowers and exhausters are also widely used in 
making iron and steel, as well as in manufacturing and distributing coke oven 
gas tor various plant uses 

monstrated 


Outstanding performance ol R- equipment is constantly being de 


In almost every industry, tor: 
Sugar refining Playing pneumat alliope 
Scavene dD é sel eng nes ( arburetor festing 
Veon siz anufacturing Coal treating 


Ope ration as air motors 


Roots-Connersville to engineer and build suitable equipment 


tor ts reputation tor ong 


accounts 


dependable performance. This experience 
is at your service for moving air, gas or liquids 
at moderate pressures, in any volume. Call on 


is witl out obligation 


Roots-CONNERSVILLE BLOWER CORPORATION 
512 Madison Avenue, Connersville, Indiana 


One of the Dresser Industries 








LIQUID AND VACUUM PUMPS - METERS - INERT GAS GENERATORS 


ROTARY POSITIVE AND CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS - EXHAUSTERS - BOOSTERS « 





(Continued from } 158 
and offers of foundry 
technical training cour 
foundries, are some st 
thering this program 

New officers and di . toll, 
included: Chairman, N 
Maumee Malleable Cast Co 
Brock L. 1 tt, Unit 
Corp., and secretary t1 er, Ger 
Rusk, Freeman Supply ¢ 

Honorary directors: ( rles Cars 
National Supply Co 1 Victor 7 
Unitcast Corp. Director Leslie Broy 
Magnesium Fabricator ( Adr 
Mich.; William Adler, O 
dry Co., Lima, O., Otto S 1idt, Natioy 
al Supply Co., and Ernest Balitz, Ens 
Foundry Co.—R. B. Bu Publi 
chairman. 


chairman, 


Pittsburgh 


TRESSING THE 1 tor a 

scientific approach to foundry 
lems, M. J. Kellner, superinte ndent 
foundries, Walworth ( 
Pa., and vice president, Pitt 
drymen’s Association, disct 
cellent results achieved 
in reducing scrap loss through this pro- 
cedure, at the groups meeting in Pitts- 
burgh Oct. 22. 

Insofar as defective tings are con- 
cerned, Mr. Kellner stated that most 
foundries had two obviou urces of de 
fects: (1) Liberation 


gases from metals; (2 lume 


Greensburg 
t urgh Four 
sed the ex- 


( nnar 
npa 


during solidification. 

He pointed out that one factor 
that is definitely stressed at the Walwortl 
Co. is the collection of pe rmalr lat 
which, when 
quently points the way to the 
a good many problems that 
every-day foundry pract H 
collection of data alo: ull 


since the proper analysi 
] 


5 ] ’ 
properly « ated, fre 


willingness to apply 
are far more important 
The foundry industry be 
backward, particular]; 
ties, in attracting engin¢ r te 
trained men into the 
To induce technical me 
foundry industry, we must set the 
ples from within. Hows Mr. Ke 
did not advocate that « ry I In 
ganization surround itsell th a gi 
of engineers or tech tral 
to operate the enterpris thougl 
of this caliber generally will have 
more sensible approach t proble1 
Many other problem 


"Tie ] rea ana i 


fective castings are 


Y 
hi {] nt nera 
nieve ficient opera 


be overcome to a 
tions. Better method f producti 
of prime importance and 
in attracting labor t 
lowering production 
The scientific approach t Iry p! 
lems is not a panacea to curt ill ills, | 
ever, for many other factors must als 


be considered, Mr. Ke llr er r1dde d. N 


] ! . le 
matter how much techni knowledge, 
equipment, or labor sa levices may 
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As Gray Iron is the biggest single unit in the foundry industry, and still growing, the chances 
are better than even that you are pouring this metal. Add to this, that “Gray Iron is the 
most complex alloy in the whole family of iron and steel alloys’, and you have a picture, 
that makes the problems of the A-Bomb look simple. 


CORE OILS are our business. We've made a study of what type of oils are best suited to 
the production of cores for Gray Iron castings. VELSICOL chemists, engineers, and practical 
foundrymen have pooled their knowledge to make Core Oils that will work best with 
Gray Iron. The CORESIN content of VELSICOL OILS imparts good surface hardness and 
sharp edges to the cores; ample resistance to heat gives balanced cores enough toughness 
to withstand pouring heat, and yet collapse when they should, and clean readily. However, 
we won't bore you with a catalog of VELSICOL CORESIN OIL’S virtues. Suffice it to say 
that we have developed oils which for Uniformity, Dependability and Serviceability meet 
the need of Gray Iron Foundrymen for more efficient output and improved quality control. 


Lest our friends in other categories feel slighted, we hasten to say that VELSICOL speci- 
alizes in good Core Oils for all metals, both ferrous and non-ferrous; and for those 
preferring a light color oil, VELSICOL offers its SERIES B OILS. Tell us today what metals 
you pour, and we'll be glad to submit working samples of the correct oils and complete 
data. Write or call us or the representative in your territory. 


“2 ~ — # a a : 3 
Ls g oO lon 
“s «+ Insecticides 


General Office: 120 East Pearson St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


7 te Foundries Materials Co. Midwest Foundry Supply Co. The Foundries. Materials Co. H.S. Stoller &Co. |W. Grayhampton 


COLDWATER & DETROIT, MICH. EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. HAMMOND, INDIANA AKRON, OHIO CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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CLARK fork trucks utilize all 


factors in material handling 


@ High stacking utilizes "ceiling heights” or “air rights." 


Speed in handling utilizes time. 


22 


24 hour a day performance utilizes round the clock 
availability. 


© Low cost operation and long life utilize savings on 
investment, 


® Clark Fork Truck performance utilizes all factors in 
material handling. 


CLARK 


TRUCTRACTOR , BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





Products o¢ CLARK « INO STRIA TRUCKS AND TRACTORS e BOOSTER UNITS « EASY ROLL TRAILER AXLES 
AXLES FOR TRUCKS ANDO B SES « GEARS AND FORGINGS e ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS e METAL SPOKE WHEELS | 
TRANSMISSIONS « AXLE H SINGS « RAILWAY TRUCKS e BLIND RIVETS e HIGH-SPEED ORILLS ANDO REAMERS 
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be utilized, the success or tailure of such 
an approach depends upon the full eo. 
operation or employees.—Joseph ¢. 
Sullivan. 


Chicago 


OPULARITY of roundtable - type 

meetings was demonstrated again 
when on Nov. 5, Chicago Chapter of the 
AFA conducted the first of the series of 
three provided in the 1945-46 program 
year, Attendance at the dinner meeting 
at the Chicago Bar Association was well 
over 200. 

In the absence of Chapter President 
J. C. Gore, Chicago manager, Werner 
G. Smith Co., Vice Chairman Frank E. 
Wartgow, supervisory engineer, Has- 
brouck Haynes Engineers, presided over 
general portions of the meeting 

Largest participation in the four round- 
tables under way simultaneously was 
at the Gray Iron division session, at 
which W. A. Hambley, works metallur- 
gist, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, spoke on “Casting Defects Attrib- 
utable to Iron Composition.” Eugene W, 
Smith Jr., foundry superintendent, Lin- 
dahl Foundry Division, American Gear 
& Mfg. Co., Chicago, officiated as chair- 
man. 

Mr. Hambley, who is chairman of the 
national AFA Committee on Analysis of 
Casting Defects of the Gray Iron Divi- 
sion, asserted that the committee has 


narrowed casting defects down to 29, 
and of this number sand contributes 
to 22. The factor of pouring contributes 
to 25, while iron composition plays a 


part in 13 defects. 

Limiting his discussion largely to d 
fects in the latter category, Mr. Han 
bley dwelled individually on such cond 
tions as blowholes, inclusions, meta 
penetration, mass hardness, open grail 
structure, shrinkage cavities and depres 
sions, Warpage, hard areas ind chilled 
spots, mis-runs and cold shuts, and scars, 
seams and flakes. 

As to shrinks and blowholes, the speak 
er feels strongly that the foundryman 
does not show sufficient differentiation 
between them. Casting makers, he con- 
tends, must come to the point where 
they throw out the window their positive- 
ness concerning which is which. 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Ham- 
bley said his company has approached 
the matter of foundry sand from a dif- 
ferent angle than other foundries. It 
holds the belief that there is a proper 
sand size for each type of casting. In 
its brass foundry, sand of two screen 


sizes is being used, and cleaning costs 
have been cut two-thirds The problem, 
he explained, is that of setting the proper 
sand base size. The foundry must be 


sold the idea of grain distribution, and 
he left no doubt that he regards AFA 
grain fineness number as a detriment to 
finish of castings. 

In co-operation with George W. An- 
selman, service engineer, Goebig Min- 


(Continued on page 165) 
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eral Supply C Chicago, and also a 
member of the AFA casting detec 
Hambley showed ind ex- 


ts com- 


mittee, Mr. 
plained a large number 
trating defects. Most of the 
new and had n rey iously. 


{ peen viewed p! 
Malleabl dis ision de vote d 


illus- 


' 
of slides 


slides were 


I yund- 


table to “Sand Control,” with Gordon 
Davis, assistant superintendent, mallea- 
ble foundry, McCormick Works, Inter- 
ational Harvester Co., Chicago, as the 


neaker. W. D. McMillan, works metal- 
spet 


lurgist of the same plant, wa airman. 
Oscar Blohm, metallurgist, Hills-Mc- 
Canna Co., Chicago, and Adrian C. Den 
Breejen, chiel sand techniciar Hydro- 
Blast Corp., ‘ hicago, collaborated in 
“Some of the Fundamental 


liscussing 


Aspects of Foundry Sand” before the 
Nonferrous division Harold | Fergu- 
son, sales engineer, Acme Aluminum 
Foundry Ci Chicago, presided 

“Use of Ferroalloys” was the topic 
f the Steel division, with George A. 
Watson, metallurgist, Electro Metailur- 
sical Co., Chicago, as guest speaker. 
Clyde Wyman, metallurgist, Burnside 
Steel Foundry Co., Chicago, was chair- 
man. 

For its next general meeting Dec. 3, 
the chapter has arranged for Bruce L. 
Simpson, president, National Engineer- 
ing Co., Chicago, to preset illus- 
trated address on “The History of the 
Foundry Industry.” Conscious of the 
dearth of historical material available 

active and prospective foundrymen, 
ind believing such a narrati would be 
welcome, Mr Simpson set u ibout a 
year ago to collect material from many 


sources. Recently completed, the facts 
nstitute a m interesting picture of 
the beginning and growth of the foundry 
industry—Erle F. Ross. 
° 
St. Louis 
EGULAR monthly meeting of the St. 
Louis District Chapter, AFA, was 
eld Oct. 11 at the DeSoto Hotel with 
103 members and guests attending 
Chairman Walter E. Illig presided. Walter 
Zeis, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, reported 221 paid-up members, 


ot Sept 30 and the addition of six 


new members since the last ting He 


then introduced new members. visitors 


and guests present. Jack Kelin, chairman 


of the entertainment committee, dis- 
closed plans for the chapter Christmas 
party and a discussion of suitable enter- 


tainment followed. Otto Shelton, General 
Steel Castings Corp. was the 
the attendance 
stamps. 

Chester H. J 
Steel 
M. F. Stigers. associate professor, Purdue 
practical and 
theoretical experience more than qualified 
him to talk on the very important sub- 
ject, “Human Relations in the Foundry.” 
Mr. Stigers quickly convinced all present 
that he was well versed on the 


winner of 
prize of $5 in war 
Walcher of 
introduced the speaker, 


American 


Foundries 


University, whose varied 


subject 
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Photo courtesy of Union Pacific Raiiroad 


The assembly of railroad wheel-and-axle 
units Is a job that calls for precise coordina 
tion in heavy handling. Too light a job 
for costly overhead cranes, and too dan- 
perous for all but the most skilled manual 
labor, it is an ideal application for fast 
action, flexible Jib Cranes. Working in 
conjunction, the two nimble Jib Cranes ease 
the wheels into place on the axle swiftly 
and surely, without danger to the delicate 
bearing surfaces of the axle or journal. 
This used to be a job for skilled workmen, 
but now easy-to-operate Jib Cranes take 


PILLAR TYPE NO. 541 





A rigid, strongly welded, heavily 
bolted, self-supporting Jib Crane 
with 360° complete circle swing 
One-half to 2-ton capacities with 
radius ranges up to 20 ft. Three. 
ton capacity up to 15 ft. radius 


Hand operated or electric hoist 


i——~ 13 CRANESH 


YOU SAVE... 
2. INSTALLATION COSTS 
FA, COSTS 4. PRODUCTION COSTS 5. MAN-HOURS 





CHICAGO TRAMRAIL 


SPEED “@& 
/  POINT-OF-OPERATION JOBS @ 








1. MANPOWER 
3. COMPENSATION 


over the difficult task—a real help in these 
labor-scarce times. 

Jib Cranes help to reduce compensation 
costs because they lessen the probability of 
accidents that are so frequent in heavy 
handling. For example; the operation above 
was formerly a dangerous one. Many strain: 
and broken bones resulted from rolling the 
heavy wheels into position, but now the 
men have only to guide the free-swinging 
as they swing around, pick up 
carry it to the point of 


Jib Cranes 
the wheel and 
assembly. 


IN YOUR PLANT 


It's easy to see how swiftly, economically 
and safely Jib Cranes perform the operation 


llustrated. You can effect these same sav- 
ngs in your plant through the use of Jib 
Cranes. Look around your plant—you’re sure 


to see many places where the use of these 
sturdy “mechanical muscles” will save you 
time and money as well as speed up produe- 
tion. Write for full particulars today. We 
will be glad to send you an illustrated cir- 
cular showing the various types of Chicago 
Tramrail Jib Cranes together with many sug- 
gested applications for their use. 


WRITE TODAY! 


CHICAGO TRAMRAIL COMPANY 


2910 CARROLL AVE. 


Phone KEDzie 7475 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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Employees have preconceived ideas of washroom standards based on home facil- 
ities. These ideas add up to a picture of cleanliness, convenience and sanitation. 
Anything less than this creates disappointment which is revealed in dissatisfaction 
and carelessness. This reaction occurs in all cases where inadequate employee facil- 
ities exist, but is especially noticeable in such a personal matter as washrooms. 

For years, leading industrialists have recognized the human side of production 
by installing only the most modern wash facilities in all remodeling, expansions 
and new constructions— Bradley Washfountains. 

Bradley’s claim to preference is credited to many unusual features: One Bradley 
does the work of 8 to 10 “‘single-person” wash basins; piping connections and 
plumbing fixtures are reduced by 80%—16 to 20 faucets are eliminated. Records 
also reveal a 70% reduction in water consumption; savings of valuable space and 
a worthwhile promotion of cleanliness and health. 

For interesting information on how to Apply Psychology to Washroom Design, 
write for Catalog 4308 and Survey Sheet. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2217 W. Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


BRADLEV 
WidhetoUustaie 


Bradley circular 5-Stall Shower with 
receptors: for installation on any kind 
of floor including wood. Both 3- and 
5-Stall Showers can be supplied with 
or without receptors as desired. 
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Write today 
for Catalog 
4308 and /™S 
Washroom 
Survey Sheet. 


MULTI-STALL SHOWERS 


Safe— Sanitary — Economical 





Multi-Stall Showers apply the Bradley idea 
for group washing—and being shipped par- 
tially assembled can be installed readily in 
either new or existing buildings. One 5-Stall 
Shower unit requires only three plumbing 
connections compared to the fifteen required 
for five ordinary showers. For further details, 
see Catalog 4308. 


BRADLEY. 
wlecstal show 
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of human relations, from an employer’ 
and employee’s viewpoint an 

Mr. Stiger first spoke of employee in. 
terest, stressing the need of employer. 
to invest as much for research jn i 


1S spent for 


research on improved methods and equip. Pylv 


ment. It is necessary to share all of the 
facts relating to problems arising be. 
tween employer and employee, and the 
speaker pointed out that with a better 
understanding of the problems of }, th 
groups, excessive demands will be elimi. 
nated and Operation ge. 
cured. The methods of working out these 
questions are important 
in the elimination of mi 
and will instill 
Race prejudice 
wete also discussed as part 
A question and answer period, led by 
Chester H. J. Walcher, followed, and such 
intense interest was manifested that this 
discussion -Lee H 


proving human relations a 


for 


reast nal le 


ind will result 
inderstandings 
trust in the company 
and foreman’s unions 
of the talk 


lasted for an hour.- 
Horneyer, secretary-treasurer 


Northeastern Ohio 


ORE than 200 mem! 

were present at the re 
meeting of the Northeastern 
ter, AFA, held at the ¢ eland Clul 
Nov. 8. President A. C. Denison, Fy). 
ton Foundry & Machi Co., presided 
and mentioned that notwithstanding the 


ers and guests 
ilar monthly 
Ohio Chap- 





substantial losses in membership due 
to the formation of the ¢ ton and Erie 
Chapters, effective work by the member- 
ship committee had brought the roster 
up to the previous standing 


Mr. introduced Norman F 
Hindle, national director, Technical De- 
velopment Program, AFA, 

spoke briefly on various activities of t 
national association. He also stated that | 


Denison 


hicago, wh 


he expected that the forthcoming 1946 ; an 
convention and exhibit to be held heatins 
in Cleveland probably would exceed a : , 
previous ones, and that arrangements Direct- 
on the exhibition and technical program trolling 
were proc eeding excellently The meet propor 
ing then broke up int series of One 
tional technical session 
At the gray iron session presided over coal a 
by Grover C. Cole, Forest City Foundri most € 
Co., and Marcel Reymann, Atlant the op 
Foundry Co., Akron, the discussion 
cluded a variety of topi ranging if to the 
the performance of a modified hot bl 
cupola to a type I cor that le ives 
clean opening in a he etal Sé 
and which may be blov ut with 
air hose. Several opir wert 
pressed on the cause of a hot spot, F 
cessive burning of the li g above 
breast in a 42-inch diameter cupola melt 
ing approximately 9 t per hour 
an all-day heat. Other features 
cupola practice included comparison 
mechanical and hand irging, front 
and back slagging, gra ition of slag 
with a water stream An interesting 
question which still remained open alter 
discussion dealt with transmission of cer 
tain characteristics from pig iron 
the casting. Reference was made to & 
(Continued on page 168 — 
Tue F 
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Close regulation of coal-air ratio and volume the burners at any particular moment. A substantially 
constant density of coal and air is assured in the circulatina 
line at all times. 

This automatic control provides the same flexibility of 


948 ) —an important feature in the operation of most metal- 
eld | heating furnaces—is automatically obtained with the B&W 
Direct-Firing Pulverized-Coal Circulating System by con- 


ram | trolling the rate of coal feed to the pulverizer so that it is multi-furnace operation as with oe oF oil—burners ay 
a proportional to the primary-air flow be turned on or off, and adjusted as desired. 
pre ; : " Simple, dependable, and convenient, this one-point auto- 
| Once the controller is adjusted for a specific heat, both atic control is but one of several cost-saving features that 
ver | coal and primary air are always properly proportioned for make B&W pulverizers so economical for direct-firing of 
ries | most efficient combustion and with minimum attention of metallurgical furnaces—with and without a circulating sys- 
“4 the operator, the pulverizer supplies coal of proper fineness tem—where high output of high-grade metal products is of 
‘om | to the circulating loop at the same rate it is being used by prime importance. 


Write for “Pulverized-Coal Firing of Metallurgical Furnaces,” a 14-page booklet discussing this subject in detail. 
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bé 9 (Continued from page 166) 
SOME ‘“‘FALLS BRAND’ ALL many advantages of ois dy snd on 


ering cores instead of the usual sand Cope 
. on many types of castings. Interest aly 
Magnesium Aluminum 2% was expressed in a description of th 
Magnesium Aluminum 10°% so-« alled Washburn riser in which a thi 
: e core with a small hole in the cent 
Magnesium Copper 10 Yo 1S placed at the junction t th riser with 
Manganese Aluminum 5°% the casting. | 
Manganese Aluminum 10% The malleable session, with about 35 
‘ e attending, had John Urban, Fanner Mfy | oft 
Manganese Aluminum 20% Co., 28 chairman and Joseph E. Deal i 
Manganese Aluminum 25%, Metallurgical Grade ne _ s disc leader, | § 
Manganese Bronze Hardeners minatads Yorn a: tdlimntn ok GE 


Manganese Copper 30%, Grade A the relative merits of the ventilated bot. | 
Manganese Copper 30%, Grade & tom for air furnaces Other subjects op | 


which experiences were ex¢ h inged in- 


Monel Ingots cluded sand contri the manganese. | 
Monel Shot sulphur ratio, annealing furnace linings | 


Nicke! Aluminum 20/80 test bars and CO, indicators. 

. a Approximately 30 were present at the | 
Nickel Copper Aluminum 25/25/50 session devoted to nonferrous metals and 
Nickel Copper 15/85 alloys over which E. J. Metzger, Well. | 


7 man Bronze & Aluminum Co., and E, V. 
Nickel Copper Ingots 30 70 Blackmun, Aluminum ( f America, | 
Nickel Copper Shot 30/70 Cleveland, presided Mr Metzger | 
Nickel Co er Shot 50 50 pointed out that, during the war, pen 
PP ators of brass and _ bronze foundries 


Nickel Iron 50 50 learned a great deal ib ut producing | 
Nickel Shot castings in alloys with which they 5 





m viously did not have 1 h experience 
Nickel Silver Due to critical shortages of various ele. 
Nickel Tin 50 50 ments and other factors such as rigid | 
Silicon Aluminum 12% eo me ts. te “+ il = | 

aon * ade grea leadway in it should 
Silicon Aluminum 25% have a strong influence in enabling the | 
Silicon Aluminum 50/50 a to ye better castings, Mr. | 

“5° ac said t t h I not belie 
Silicon Bronze Hardeners = earypetenginans Cesc Beet Riemnatiegty 
Silicon Bronze Ingots curred in the light metal and alloy cast- 
Silicon Copper 10% ing field because all f lries were t 

nae ° bus trying to get ut stings, and d | 
Silicon Copper 15% not have time to devote to experimental | 
Silicon Copper 20% work, However, considerable knowledge | 
Silicon Copper 30% was gained and put into practice for 

ote , large scale producti particularly or 
Silicon Copper Aluminum 25 25/50 intricate and difficult castings. Rigid 
Silicon Titanium Aluminum — ee 
control an absolut ty ind tl 
This partial list is but a few of the many alloys we make. Each interchange of informati veen foun- | 
—— acai i nay esas : dries aided considerably the progres 
is for the specific purpose of adding quantities of high melting aati: 


oin ‘tals to standard alloys. 
| t metals to standard alloys ieaih Sten Wises Sebi 











| 
A small group att 
—_ e on steel castings under t lirectiol 
There Ss a Bruce Aiken, Crucible S$ Casting ¢ 
Our and Thomas D. West, V\ t Steel Casting 
**Kalls Brand” Alloy Telephone ra a a brief dis , n , . — 
ancien developments such a | é ho LCS] 7 “A 
z use of inspection st lards including 
For Every Use It’s Buffalo x-rav, magnaflux, et reased ust 
. Riverside quence hed and drawn steel castings treat- 
7812-3-4 ments, and application of minimum alloy- 
ing agents to meet requirements, t] 
meeting went into a discussion of various 
problems. Those included v ntilation ot 
ar rare 6 / : the electric furnaces dust collecting 
A ew a bh) ¢ units; maintenance costs of dust collect- 
cc “e 1 A, ing systems, surface porosity, et } 
REFINING ORPORA wv : » 0 Shed, ” The patternmaking group under the | 
merica’s Largest Producers Hoye - chairmanship of V. J. Sedlon, Master 
= re TT. iad Footbag — F Patte rm Co., with Frank Cech, Cleve- 
: land Trade School, as discussion leader 
‘ had for its thems “What We Have 
(Continued on page 171 
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cb help change difficult jobs into easy ones 


e for | Speed up production and cut down spoilage by using the finest toolroom grinding 
a wheels available —Sterling! 

hnical | Today, toolroom grinding demands specialized wheels built to the needs of each 
' - | individual job. Sterling meets this demand with wheels of proper grain size and 

“a hardness to remove stock quickly and secure desired finish. 

Sterling Toolroom Grinding Wheels are used for grinding and sharp- 
ening broaches, cutters, dies, drills, gauges, hobs, 
reamers, cams, tools (lathe and planer), Stellite tools, 
etc. The smooth cutting W Sterlith grain, plus the 
uniform H and F bonds, does the job. 


For fast cutting action on any alloy, specify the 
"Wheels of Industry” and be certain. 


Send for the Sterling Toolroom Grinding Folder it provides 
complete specifications for all types of jobs. It's free. Write for it. 





___* STERLING ABRASIVES > _ 
- STERLING GRINDING WHEEL DIVISION 
o 


CLEVELAND QUARRIES 


the | TIFFIN, OHI 


THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 
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BULK MATERIAL EASY TO HANDLE © 


W ood 


Motor 


with Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers! = 


Master 


FOUNDRIES REPORT IMPRESSIVE SAVINGS {ith 
WITH THESE UNITS ORIGINATED BY ROURA -" 


Alumit 
proced 
( yyout 








for ste 
| Use 
patter! 
Royal 
shorta; 
| substit 
was P 
} Collin: 
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: > ( 
,1 Cu. Yd. Cap. ip. | as 
(Standard Hepper) 














\ held a 
: | 0 0 Oct. 
e a * | Mfg. 
F. 0. B. DETROIT sector 
IMMEDIATE by A. 
DELIVERY ie 
; E. W. 
{ dahl 1 
*Roura Hoppers are safe and easy to handle . . . operation is so simple that one man — | 
can manage the complete distribution and unloading job in less time than several men by | Practic 
the old, manual method. . Users report startling savings and speed-up. When not in use, Mr. 
they facilitate storage . . . are all-welded, heavy-steel construction, built to last for long, hard | se 
years of rough use! Built for fork or platform trucks. Why not try one on a 30-day trial basis? \ ail tt 
. ee ege e \ 
WRITE for New Bulletin “F’ Giving Complete Specifications | sxe 
' irt, 
FITS ANY STANDARD-TYPE LOADS QUICKLY-IDEAL FOR HANDLING DUMPS EASILY—HOPPER portan 
LIFT TRUCK. Ruggedly-built. BULK MATERIALS, hot or cold, wet or dry. SELF-RETURNS and LOCKS. | " ah 
1e 
‘ 3 Pre Ps | yut 
' m t 
5 di 
an 1 
man () 
The 
cen lec 
holdin 
The 
y Jo 
ted ; 
- if i + = a vere 
lustry 
r Ste 
ROURA IRON WORKS x 
paper, 
1405 WOODLAND AVENUE — DETROIT 11, MICH. ind th 


Get the full benefit from your tier lift trucks with Roura self-dumping hoppers |“ * 
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(Continued from page 168) 

| tearned in Our Industry During World 
| War II.” The subject under four head- 
ings related to machine tools, equipment, 
methods, and supplies. Use of the 
wood miller was explained by E. Pierie, 
\Yotor Pattern Co. Value of the machine 
includes economical construction of pat- 
tems and saving of time. S. Kozielski, 
Master Pattern Co. discussed the dupli- 
cating machine and the blinker system 
{vith the vertical mill, stating that the 
latter is an economical means of machin- 
ing in the jobbing shop. L. Schmidt, 
\luminum Co. of America, explained the 
procedure of coating pressed wood for 
leout work as a satisfactory substitute 
for steel plate. 

Use of plaster for making tiremold 


oe 


patterns was described by Joseph Gaino, 
Royal Pattern Works. A report on acute 
shortage of pine, and the possibility that 
substitute woods may have to be used, 
was presented by H. H. Fisher, Kindt- 
| Collins Co. 





Wisconsin 


EGULAR monthly meeting of the 
Wisconsin Chapter of the AFA was 
\ held at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 

Oct. 12. A. Lebesch, Allis-Chalmers 
bes Co., presided over the gray iron 
| section of the meeting. He was assisted 

by A. M. Fisher, the Charles Jurack Co., 
and F. Kulka, the Motor Casting Co. 
E. W. Smith, Jr., works manager, Lin- 
dahl Division of the American Gear & 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Common Sense in Molding Sand 
Practices.” 

Mr. Smith, during the course of his 
talk, displayed samples of molding sands 
used in foundry. He explained in de- 
tail that by mixing some of his basic 
sands in predetermined proportions, he 
arrived at just the right sand for partic- 
ular jobs. With the aid of a graphic 
) chart, Mr. Smith emphasized the im- 
| portance of uniform sand grains to con- 
| trol permeability. 

The session of the steel section brought 
1 | about some interesting and useful facts 
from the “middleman.” The middleman 
was defined as the salesman who serves 
as an intermediator between the foundry- 
man (production) and the buyer (casting 
buyer). The program was aptly labeled, 
“The Middleman Speaks” and was in- 
tended to acquaint the foundrymen with 
some of the 
bringing a 
ae holding it. 

The program was very well handled 
by John Perry, Grede Foundries, who 
acted as chairman of the group. Speakers 
| were Robert Hipke, Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., who spoke on “What the In- 
dustry is Doing to Promote the Sales 
of Steel Castings.” Mr. Hipke stressed 
the importance of advertising by trade 
paper, direct mail, and manual, 
and the fact it must not be injurious to 
other similar industries. Other speakers 
were Oscar Schildknecht, Maynard Elec- 
tric Steel Casting Co., who discussed in- 


(Continued on page 174) 
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No. 1010 


Splash guard opened 
showing jet pipe for cool- 
ant; a companion jet is on 
the opposite side of the 
wheel 





Complete view of cabinet 
showing storage bin for 


extra wheels and tools. a 


The BUEHLER line of specimen prepara- 
tion equipment includes CUT-OFF 
MACHINES @ SPECIMEN MOUNT 
PRESSES © POWER GRINDERS ¢ 
EMERY PAPER GRINDERS ¢ HAND 
GRINDERS ¢ BELT SURFACERS e¢ 
POLISHERS @ POLISHING CLOTHS 
AND POLISHING ABRASIVES. 











New 1H. P. 
CUT-OFF MACHINE 


A laboratory size cutter with ample power for 
fast cutting of samples up to 1° in diameter. 


This cut-off machine is built with the usual 
Buehler emphasis on precision in both the 
construction of the machine itself and the 
work it performs. The controls are arranged 
for the utmost convenience of the operator 
— a feature that contributes to speed and 
accuracy in cutting samples. 


The cutting wheel mounted directly on the 
ball bearing motor shaft is free from side 
play or vibration and is cooled by a stream 
of coolant directed on both sides of the 
wheel under the guard. 


The cutting is done on the front of the wheel 
by using the long lever handle to raise the 
clamp base holding the sample to contact 
the wheel. This mechanism is balanced so 
that pressure against the cutting wheel is 
under perfect control at all times by the oper- 
ator. A metal splash guard, removed in the 
illustration, furnishes protection from spray. 


Overall dimensions are 24” x 28” x 50”. 
Shipping weight, 575 Ibs. 


Buchlar Xt. 


A PARTNERSHIP 


METALLURGICAL APPARATUS 


165 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, MLINOIS. ; 
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Hard to Draw ... Short Run . . . Many Different Sizes of Boxes 


INTERNATIONAL Type AN Machine for clamping and turning over core boxes and for drawing the core. No 
rigging time required. The core box is fastened to the turnover frame by sliding the cleats that have been fastened to 
the under side of the box into the grooves with which the turnover frame has been provided. Absolutely no adjustments 
are required. When boxes are changed from one size to another, irrespective of how much difference there is in the 
width, length and depth of boxes for which machine has been recommended, it automatically takes care of variations. 


Has Air Clamp, Air Turnover, Air Draw Features. Flexibility and universal use has made the Type AN Machine 
popular. Easily adaptable to your molding problems. Specify internationals and be certain of satisfaction. 
2608 WEST SIXTEENTH STREET 


INTERNATIONAL MOLDING MACHINE COMPANY “"chicaco ¢, iuNors 











MAIHIIR 











"JIFFY" 
MODEL 


14 OR 1 GALLON SIZES 











You'll find a Mahr Safety 
Vacuum Torch on the job 
wherever intense, direct heat 
is required. You can’t beat it 
for skin drying—it handles 
easily, does the job thoroughly 
and in a hurry. 


It’s also used for cupola light- 
ing, because it throws a large, 
steady flame into the cupola 
breast opening, and gives a 
roaring fire quickly. And for 
ladle heating, any bracket or 
rigid support will hold torch 
while flame is into 


ladle. 


directed 
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Wauy “Pounudry Uses 


~ SAFETY TORCHES| | 






No. 101 


Lights instantly without pre-heating. 
in 5, 15, and 20 gal. tank capacities. 


You get complete combustion 
in the Mahr double chamber 
nozzle. Requires no pressure, 
since torch employs the 
vacuum principle —eliminat- 
ing hazards’ of pressure 
torches. Burns kerosene, dis- 
tillate, or low grade fuel oil. 





Drying Relined Ladies 


This is a convenient way to install 
torch for drying relined ladles, or 
pre-heating for pouring. Our en- 
gineers will supply you with draw- 
ings of this permanent wall-type 
installation. Other types also avail- 
able. 













[ EwcimtEns - OESIGMERS » MANUFACTURERS | 


| Atk EQUIPMENT FOR METAL HEATING } 


MAHR MANUFACTURING CO. © 
DIVISION OF DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC. 
1709 North 2nd St., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 





(Continued from page 171) 
spection standards and r quirement 
George Sherr, Wehr Steel Co.. “Alloy 
and Heat Treatment’ Allen Schlicter 
Pelton Steel Casting ¢ Che Cost of 
New Customer.” Mr. Schilicter finished 
his talk with, “The fi ler is un & 
the salesman: the sec rder depe 
upon the foundryman 

John Wilkinson, Falk Corp., was 
last speaker and his topi is Post W 
Outlook.” The opinion re Was 


when we settle down t 


ucts, the outlook should be very g 
for some years to depending 
the product turned out by the fou 
men Walter Gerlinger, publicity c] 
man. 


Southern California 


OL "RE in this business to 


Alla kK 
money, not casting Dont take 
somebody else can d caper tha 
can. Let the other fellow cut prices { 
ishly. He'll be cutting his own busi 


throat when he does it 

With this salty and figurative approa 
Carleton B. Tibbetts, vic« president and 
general manager, Los Angeles Steel Cast 
ing Co., keynoted a talk on cost records 
before the monthly meeting of th 
Southern California Chapter of AFA at | 
the Elks Club, Los Angeles, Nov. 9 

Mr. Tibbetts said he is convinced that 
one-third of overpriced 
another third are underpriced, with the | 
remaining third only fairly priced. 

Recommending the AFA cost system t 
his listeners a basis for working 
the best 
foundry,” he emphasized that the chart 


all castings are 


“as 


method suited to your ow 
system of cost analyses from a historical | 
standpoint has many 
“Pick an average ten-year tonnage 
aim at,” he said. “Then work out a plan \ 
to distribute your costs 


adv i itage S 


yver that period. | 
Analyze your production capacity in terms 
of human skills available 
to you, Then limit yourself to the size and 
type of castings that can be produced best 
and 


and machines 


most economically with what 
have. 

“Above all, don’t bite off too much ur 
der the misapprehension that more cast 
They don’t. They 
can mean just the opposite unless you 
know your within their 
structure, 

“Plant expansions take place by planes 
not by gradual, even t 


expansion Tates 
When you’ve reached your 


ings mean more money 


costs and stay 


capacity 

one level, don’t try to jump to the next 
without preparation. You 
between levels where y 


may be caught 
ur mounting costs 
outweigh your incre ased I roduction.” 
Mr. Tibbetts hinted t 


form of profit sharing pla 


t perhaps som 


ultimately may 


become the answer to current und « 
tinuing labor difficulti He did not ex 
pand the idea, 

New members of th« pter were 
nounced by President Robert R. Hale’ 
is follows: 

R. J Wallace. Westlectri Steel Cast 
ings Inc.; George V. Peal Pattern Serv- 
ice Co.; W. A. Ashmar Atkir Kroll ¢ 

(Continued on page 176 
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REPORTING NEWS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FOUNDRY USE OF BENTONITE 

















PROLONG THE LIFE 


la | 
make | OF RAMMED LININGS 
ke jot 
wg OF LADLES AND FURNACES 
usiness 
pel Using VOLCLAY, silica flour and graded ganister, steel foundries 
| Cast. | have prolonged the service life of ladle linings, without 
f the| patching, MORE THAN 500%, compared to former practice. 


FA at . ° . r 
9, | In steel convertors, the same mix is showing 100% improvement over 
d that the old mix. 

priced 
th the i 
\ 


The VOLCLAY-silica flour combination reacts to produce a dense 


tem to / ceramic bond with high resistance to slag and metal penetration. 
1g Out 

hort The fusion temperature of the mix approaches S092°F, a higher 
CNa¥&t | P ° 
orc | figure than a fire-clay and ganister mix. 


ge t Electric furnace bottoms may also be given longer life by using 

ol the VOLCLAY-silica flour-—ganister mix. 

ible The above practice has developed from the good 
results reported in A. F. A. paper "CONVERTOR 

REFRACTORIES" by Wm. C. Cress. Read that very 
interesting paper in A. F. A. Transactions, 


Vol. 52, 1944, pages 854-870. 


c and 


1 best 


you 


h un- 
cast- 
They 
you 
their 


A review of the above article, with the essen-— 
tial data, formulas, etc. appears in our new 
Bulletin No. 242. It also contains other infor- 
mation on Foundry Refractories. Ask your VOLCLAY 


anes 
rates 
y on 
next 
ught 


dealer for a copy or write to us. It's free. 


costs 
»” 


VOLCLAY BENTONITE 





some 


may Western Bentonite 


con- HAS SERVED FOUNDRIES FOR 15 YEARS! 


t @X- 


“| AMERICAN COLLOID COMPANY 


Jast- 363 WEST SUPERIOR STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Producers of Volclay and Panther Creek Bentonite 
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® BUELL DUST RECOVERY SYSTEMS 
are used throughout industry in the 
collection or reclamation of many 
kinds of dust, in numerous 
production and process 
operations. 
Hundreds of satisfied industrial 
users will attest to Buell’s 


“High Efficiency, Low Maintenance, 


Long Life.” 





Continued from pa 174 


J. W D Griffith, Indeps { | 





oundn 
Supply Co.; Jack E. Patte: Brumley. 
Donaldson Co.; H. ¢ \\ R. y 
Sloan, Independent Foundry Supply Cp. 
Steven Mocsny, Inde Found 
Supply Co., and E. R. B Eld Mets 
Co Maurice Beam, 
Central Indiana | 
! THE Nov. 5 meeting of the Centra | 
Indiana Chapter of AFA, E. C. Tyo, 

chief metallurgist of the | Steel ( 
Philadelphia, discussed Molding 
Core Room Sands,” I crete ( 
pointed out that fund 
no sand control in the f ry b 
existed in name only, princi beca 
the foundries themselv: t k 
what properties they want i ind 

Some standards have be et where 
results have indicated rel | \ nd these 
ire adhered to as cl possible, 
Much stress in the past been laid on 
high permeability and |] moisture con- 
tent of sand in the pI duct ol quality 
steel castings, but Mr. 7 tated that 
these ideals are not enti rrect, for 
in their shop with sai that were very 
low In perme ibilits i moisture 
contents up to 6 per cent, they consistent- 
lv obtained small cast tree trom the 
defects commonly ass ted with low 
perme ability and too high n ture. Some 
experiments conducted reroom prae- 
tice were reviewed with the i of lantern 
slides which brought ery 
teresting observations rious core 
WixXes 

Fred Kurtz, metailurgist, Electric St 
Castings Co., Indianay pably served 
s technical chairman I ry inter 





esting presentation B ] Muli thi 


historian 


Saginaw Valley 


AGINAW Valley | lrymen g 
ered at Frankenmuth, Mich., Nov 
to he ar Fred CG. Sefing f the Resear 





and Development Di Internation ? 
Nickel Co., discuss M ng Met! ‘ 
for Sound Castings.” Mr. Sefing conii 

his talk to an illustrated discussion of t 
fundamentals which lh erted co 

be applied to any typ f metal be 

cast. Among these ar 


1. Take adequate steps to get cl 
metal into the casting 

2 Plan to feed th ting in sucl 
a manner that controlled directional s 
lidification is obtained 

3. Provide ample risers and 
heads to assure feeding of metal to the 
casting until solidification takes place. 


foed 





1. | Sse risers ot si ft nt height to 
prov ick ple nty ot pre I to feed out 
the last viscous or slu h metal into 
the casting as the metal temperature 

BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. -— ca , di 
} rec . Pork $. N , tach oO 1ese unda ntais was s- 
DUST RECOVERY 14 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. wine ta et one oO rious devi 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities cussed in Getall, ane 
SYSTEMS / i rsiharty 7 ats 
employed in their ap yn were 
lustrated 
Mr Se fing dvi ed I 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” Continued on page 178 
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For ALUMINUM ALLOY INGOT! 





1920 1921 1922 


1926 1927 date 
ars 





The experience accumulated in over 25 years 










of refining Aluminum Alloy Ingot is avail- 
able to you, when you buy from Aluminum 


Refiners. Our plant facilities and equipment 
















Thus you 


are the most modern available. 


. 
ALUMINUM REFINERS ° are assured a source of supply with both the 
a ay, F knowledge and the ability to turn out Alu- 
® ° ° 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION - Detroit 26, Michigan minum Alloy Ingot that will meet both your 
i : i : e 4 ¢ 
General Offices, Lafayette Building specifications and vour delivery require- 
e d 
“ ments. Let us quote on your next order. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES AND SHAPES OF CASTING AND DEOXIDIZING ALLOYS 
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running pilot heats, for developing or testing new 


alloys, it will pay you to use a Detroit Rocking 
either arc or resistance types. These compact 
a crock and cover lining which is available in 
zircon, or carbon, hence is easily adapted for 


Electric Furnace 

units are designed with 
alundum, magnesite, sillimanite, 
testing a wide variety of mixes. 


Spare interchangeable shells may be used if different refractory linings are 


desired. Even with their relatively small nom 


inal cold charge capacity of 60 


Ibs. and molten iron capacity of 100 Ibs., these fast, flexible units have typical 
Detroit Electric Furnace melting speed which enables them to melt 600 Ibs. of 





DETROIT ciccraic 


KUHLMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY e 





iron or 800 Ibs. of brass in one 
8-hour day. Thus, they are suit- 
able for both experimental and 
production work. Simple installa- 
tion requirements. Write for com- 
plete information on how the 
type GMS or type GMSR and 
other Detroit Rocking Electric 
Furnaces will help you obtain 
improved quality and lower pro- 
duction cost. 


FURNACE DIVISION 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
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melt figures Wher 
first 


to forget about good 
attempting to make the 
and to concentrate on « 


good Casting 





| 


ng whatever j 
casting SOund 


é rimenting Car 
rst good cain 


necessary to make the first 
Trimming down and 
always follow after th 
is made, he said } 
He also discussed tl ign of casting | 
with respect to thei: indness Found. 
ite designing al 

sms of design 


rymen were urged t 





gineers constructive 


to promote ease ol ting and low 
cost both to the f ndry and to t 
customer The speak emphasized 


closing that the wh future of thf 
foundry business hing ind the mak 
ing of sound casting 

The coffee talker wv Dr. J. D. Han 
walt, director of the metallurgical 
partment, Dow Chemical ¢ Dr. Hana 


ind social COr 
iw them dy 


He que ted 


walt described industrial 
ditions in Germany as he 
ing his recent trip overseas 


liberally from his perso1 liary in wh 


he had records d the text of his convers =~ 
tion with leading industrialists and oth. SS 
civilians. He also issed scenes 


With but 


] 
Var guut 


Dachau and Buchenw 
exception, Germans f 
stated 

Dr. Hanawalt concluded 
to be learned from 
and fall should be for 
here in our own country 
individual or group fron 
into its own hands. The 
the Saginaw Valley Chapter is schedul 
for Dec. 6, when H. E. Baughman 
Wheeling Steel Cory will 
“Coke and_ By-Products.” 
Clark, publicity committee 


that the | 
son Germany's r 
to be on gual 
to prevent ar 
taking the la 


next meeting 


speak 
Joseph 


Eastern Canada and 


Newfoundland | 


y pom first fall meeting of the Easter 
Canada and Newfoundland Chapter 
of the AFA was held Oct. 12 at 
Mount-Royal Hotel, Montreal. The 
subject was “Centrifugal Casting” 
sented by Nathan Ja Centrifi 
Casting Machine ( Tusa, Okla 
Mr. Janco’s reputat 1s an authorit 


on his subject was e\ 
number in attendance 
spirited question period which 
the formal paper. The s] 
history of centrifugal casting 
familiar cast iron pipé 
today whe 


] ; »ot 
made by this met 


ago up to 
merous types are 
Mr. Janco dealt at length with 


design of centrifugal machines of | 
the vertical 


1 


and _ horizontal types 
le range 


f his talk 


making castings i 1 WwW 


During the « 


S1ZeEs 
speaker explained that this method 
casting could be applied to almost 
metal including highly alloyed 
with high shrinkage characteristics 
most of the nonferrous 

The recent national AFA appren 
ship contest in patter I y and n 


(Concluded on page 
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*Users report 


Produces variety of in- bas. 
tricate cores with unusual 
speed and simplicity. 


Comes ready to use— 
virtually no installation 
cost. 


Can be operated with 
unskilled labor—extreme- 
ly easy to use. 


Core boxes can be made very light, in most 
instances bench equipment now used can 

converted for blowing. Almost any sand now 
commonly used on the core bench may be used 
for blowing cores. Adjustment for boxes of dif- 
ferent height, size and shape made instantly. 


NEW and UNIQUE! . THE CARTRIDGE 
BENCH CORE BLOWER —~CS* 


remarkable 
in quality and quantity of production 










increases 


lf you make cores 2 Ibs. 
or under—this unit ideally 
suited to your use. 


Designed by 
two practical 
foundrymen. 


WRITE for 


complete details and 
new booklet 





To operate, core box and cartridge are held 
down by pressure handle while left hand oper- 


ates blow valve. After core has been blown, 
the box is pulled forward and cartridge is lifted 
off and the work of drawing core is completed 
on base of machine. 


FILLS NEED FOR SIMPLE, FLEXIBLE BLOWER 


The New Redford Cartridge Bench Blower has met with enthusiastic ac- 


ceptance by foundrymen because it supplies an important need in the 


foundry for an efficient, low-cost method of blowing small, intricate cores. 


lt requires no large volume of air and readily lends itself to handling a 


variety of core boxes. 


In fact, they tell us that it is the ideal method of 


making cores in single or gang boxes requiring a maximum of 2 Ibs. 


of sand. 


SAND CARTRIDGES AVAILABLE IN 8 STANDARD SIZES 


Blower comes complete, ready to use. Eoch blower provided with one Size “‘C” sand 
cartridge which is adaptable to a large range of core boxes. Cartridges are avail- 
able in seven additional standard sizes and special sizes furnished where needed. 


* Cartridge Bench Core Blowers 


Redford IRON & EQUIPMENT CO. 


Phone: REdford 8610 


21315 West McNicholls Rd. 


Detroit 19, Michigan 
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yn that Canadigg 
foundry apprentices participated in thy 
competition, and they were rewarded 
for their efforts by winning several 
prizes. E. Doucet, Canadian Nation 
Railways, Montreal, took first prize in 


ing Was the first occasi 





gray iron molding. P. Crevier, Canadiap 
Car & Foundry, Longue Pointe, took 
second prize in steel molding, y 

Lalonde, Montreal | u ndry, al 
third prize in gray molding D.| 








MacKenzie took third prize in patter, | 
making. The chapter feels proud of the 
efforts of these boys and their winning 
speaks well for th ig received { 
not only in their re plants but 
ilso for the untiring fforts of the 
chapter's Educational Committee, — 


G. D. Turnbull, publicity chairman 


Western New York | 


EGIL LAR mont meeting of the 

Western New York Chapter, AFA | 
was held Oct. 5 at Hotel Touraine, Buf. | 
falo, N. Y., with 106 ind guest | : 
in attendance Chair Arthur H| ] 
Suckow presided 

Henry C. Winte, t il chairma i 

for the meeting, pr ted the guest | 
speaker, Stuart | Arnold, National Car 
bon Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., whose sub. | 
ject was — Industrial Organization.” Mr 


Arnold explained that ubject dealt 
to a large extent 


re —— 





of human beings and that the huma 
factor must be tak to consideration ) 
f 
in building an organ ind must bel 
thoroughly ppreciated to develop 
smooth-running, effi { rganization 
which personnel is hap, 1 its work. Hef 
stated that the organizat must be | 
to fit the particular enterprise. $ 
thing as a permanent o1 zation chart 
not practicable It is better to have the/ 


chart drawn up in pe 

may be readily mad 

is “tailored” to the per 

do the job. 
Emphasizing many 

and especially inter: poin 

subject with blackb 1 diagrams 


speaker elaborated upon the various ! 
tions of organizatior management 
ministration, system 1 re 1 
pointed out the differ betw 
two principal types of nizat 
military or line type and the | 


staff type “The ideal I r Ol 
tion,” Mr. Arnold said S one in ¥ 
decisions are permitte 
the lowest level of authorits wher 
exists a knowledge of the facts and 
petence to make de ns Le 
Vierryman, secretary 


Hear Discussion on 


Patternmaking 


Over 50 members and guests attend 
the first technical meet u f the Pat 
tern Manufacturers Grou] Associat 
Industries. Cleveland. for tl 1945-4 


Concluded on page 182 
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rit: This test bar cast from each heat of Supplementing the Spectrograph 
stad Ingot metal produced in Michigan which reveals every element in alloy 


| . : iti ese thorough labora- 

portan Smelting and Refining plants is a composition, these thoroug as 
ae ; tory and physical tests are your 
s, the highly important step in turning out see 
assurance that Michigan Smelting and 


Refining alloy Ingot will do the job 
These tests assure that the physical ¢,, you for which it was designed. 


good alloy Ingot. 


properties of the alloy Ingot are in’ [et us prove our ability to satisfy 


de at accord with your specifications. you on your next order. 


_ MICHIGAN SMELTING & REFINING 


Division of 
BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION—Detroit 26, Michigan 
General Cffices, Lafayette Building 
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DUST COLLECTION 


..- from small air volume... 


by a unit-type collector 


Into one self-contained unit, Pangborn has engineered 
many of the design features that it has developed during 


40 years of experience in dust control. 


Che new industrial “CK” type Unit Dust Collector oc- 
cupies minimum floor space... 1s flexible in arrangement 
to perimit adaption toa variety of field conditions... and 
is easily accessible for inspection and servicing. Minimum 


yiping and installation expense. 
P!] } 











Ag 


ANGBORN 


World's Largest Manufacturer ef Dust Control 
and Blast Cleaning Equipment 
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(Concluded from page 180) 
season. Meeting was held at Hotel Sta. 


ler on Oct, 23 and Chairman V, J, Seq. 
lon, Master Pattern Co., presided. 
introduced J. E. Fintz, assistant superip. 
tendent in charge of cational educa. 
tion, Cleveland Public Schools, and C, p 
Madigan, Pattern Makers’ Union, who 
spoke briefly, and Frank Cech, Clevelang 
[rade School, who presented a resume 
and national 
arker, Motor 
Pattern Co., Cleveland, presented in be. 


of the procedures in local 
pattern contests. Jack P 
half of the group the awards to prize 
winners in the local pattern contest 
[These were Steven Krajny, Master Pat- 
tern Co., first; Robert A Cech, Cleve- 
land Trade School, second; Edward Jed- 
licka, East End Pattern W rks, third, 
Mr. Sedlon then sp ke briefly On ap- 


prenticeship, explaining the development 
f apprentice interest by the group since 
1930, and the progress that has beep 


made. He then presented certificates of 
ompletion of the Federal Area Training 
Service to the following: Thomas Allen, 
Alvin Beamish, Robert Clifford, Charles 
Dickey, John Gain Barthold Holdstein, 
Jose ph Jasko, Edw il i K ll il Stanley 
Merar, Edward Milner, Henry Osawski, 
Richard Pelka, Norman Roberts, Frank 
Salamon, George Spirhanzl, and Arthur 
Walsh. 

Principal speaker of the evening was 
4. F. Pfeiffer, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, who was_ introduced by 
George Gedeon, Aluminum ( of Amer- 
ica, Cleveland. Mr. Pfeiffer pointed out 
the difficulty in visualizing the complet 
ed pattern and casting from the engl 
neer’s drawings, and showed how by usr 


of scale sectional models that troubl 
was overcome. He also pointed out the 
necessity ot collabe rat n | tween engi 


Horns: | nd four 
neer or designer, patternmaker and foun 


dryman to obtain the most economica 
procedure Consultati between t 
three before completi 1 of the drawings 
usually results in slight changes whict 
mean the difference between easy 
complicated production methods 

Mr. Pfeiffer in his discussi ils 
tioned that pattern inges t bring 
them into conformity with present-d 
practices pays vg 1 1 le ls 
showed a number of examples of “be 
ind after” with data on the differer 
in castings producti costs well 
that for making the inge in patte 
He also showed numel is views 
described patternmah procedures 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ¢ 


Arrange Conference 
On Electric Steel 


[hird annual conference on ele 
furnace steel sponsored by the Electric 
Furnace Steel Committee, Iron and Stee 
Division, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, will be held 
at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Dec 4-5 
Local committee n arrangements 


‘ ‘ 5 
includes Charles W. Briggs, Steel Foun¢ 


(Concluded on page 185 
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Mount your patterns on lightweight magnesium often held within legal limits for women wor 


match plates and see how favorably your molders ers. This simplifies your labor problems. 
respond. Those pounds saved mean that less labor Let us help you determine how - — 
need be expended on useless lifting. The work is time and money by employing lightweight Mazlo 
easier. There’s less fatigue slump during the day. Magnesium Alloys. Aluminum cna of 
Where magnesium is used in match plates, America, Sales Agent for American Magnesium 


3s, 1720G i Pa. 
core boxes, and jigs and fixtures, weights are products, 1720 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 
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The GLOBE IRON CO. wishes t0 join with 
everyone in o moment of thanksgiving for 
the privilege of experiencing once more, 
q holiday season of Freedom and Peace- 
The guns of war are stilled and our fight- 

This season again 


d we of 


goo 

perity throughout 

we continue to serve Y° 

we have in the past, with the same 

High Quality. High Silicon, Silvery 

that you have come to know and rely 0" 


in the production of finer, more uniform 


metals. 
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(Concluded from page 182) 

es’ Society of America, as chairman; 
K, L. Fetters, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown; H. W. McQuaid, 
Republic Steel Corp.., Cleveland: W. J. 
Reagan, Copperweld Steel Co., Warren, 
'9,, and Gilbert Soler, Timken Roller 
Bearing Co., Canton, O. 

First sessions on each of the two days 
will be devoted to joint discussions of 
acid and basic electric furnace practice, 
while the afternoons will have separate 
sssions-on acid and basic practices. Re- 
ception and annual dinner will be held 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 4 with C. H. 
McCrea, National Malleable & Steel 
' Castings Co.., Cleveland. as toastmaster. 
and J. F. Lincoln, Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, as principal speaker. Tenta- 
tive program for the 2-day meeting fol- 


lows: 







Tuesday, Dec. 4 


8:30-9 a.m Registration. 
9:15-9:30 a.m.—General Session 
Welcoming remarks by ( W. Briggs, chair- 
man, Committee for Third Annual Con- 
ference 
Response by H VW McQuaid hairman 
Electric Furnace Steel] Committee 
Announcements and reports 
' 9:30-12:15—Joint Technical Session 
Ideal conditions for fast melting—Chairman, 
S. D. Gladding, Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa.; Co-chairman, John Juppenlatz, 
Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, Pa 
2-5 p.m.—Basic Stee 
Ladles and pouring practice Chairman, C. R, 
FonDersmith, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O. Co-chairman, I D. Hower 
Jr., Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Duquesne, 
Pa. 
{2-5 p.m.—Acid Steel 
| Furnace and ladle linings—-Chairman, C. C 
Spencer, Electric Steel Casting Co., Indian- 
apolis. Co-chairman, R. P. Heuer, General 
Refractories Co., Philadelphia 
| 6:15 p.m.—Reception 
}7 p.m Annual Dinner 
Wednesday, Dec. 5 
} 9:30-10:30 a.m Joint Technical Session 
| New methods of t mperature neasurement 
Chairman, R. B. Sossman, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Kearny, N. J 
10:30-12:15 p.m Basic Steel 


| Economical production of alloy steels—Chair- 
maxi, H. F. Walther, Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Canton, O. Co-chairman, T. J. Me- 
Loughlin, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 

10:30-12:15 p.m Acid Steel 
Operations—Chairman, Chark I ke, West 
Michigan Steel Foundry Co., Muskegon, Mich 
Co-chairman, E. H. Weak, A in Steel 

Foundries, East Chicago. Ind 

2-5 p.m 3asic Steel 
Stainless Steel—Chairman, W M. Farns 
worth, Republic Steel Cory Canton, O 
Co-chairman, _( A. Scharsch Alleghany- 
Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenri Pa 


2-5 p.m Acid Steel 


Uperations—Chairman, | ( roy Dodge 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. Co-chairman, F. B 
Eiseinar R Meehan Foundrie Chatta 


Opens Birmingham 


Branch Office 


Robins Conveyors Inc., Passaic, N .. 
has opens d new offices in the Brown- 
Marx bldg.. Birm ngham, under the di- 
rection of Charles A. Thon pson, Mr 
Thompson held the rank f 
commander in the Navy until 
charge Oct. 15. ( B. Davis, the com- 
pany’s Birmingham agent e 1916 
thas retired from 


| 


lieutenant 
his dis- 


Dusiness 
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wheel recommendations. 


comparative 








and CORTLAND GRINDING WHEELS 
do their job well! 


The right wheel for the job is the one sure way to 
get maximum production at lowest cost. Cortland 


Engineers use this as the basic rule governing their 


Of course, you can go through a series of tests 
yourself to check wheel requirements (we at Cortland 


tests against competitive 


products) or Cortland Engineers will gladly give 
you the benefit of their knowledge and experience, 
and save you the trouble. Either way you'll be 
able to profit fully by the rapid stock removal, 
longer wheel 


cooler grinding action of 


Cortland Grinding Wheels. 


You'll get a helpful reply when you write to 


CORTLAND GRINDING 
WHEELS CORP. 


6 Cortland Street 
Chester Mass. 


E 25 


ATLAND 
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RESEARCH AT 
WATERTOWN | 


(Continued from page 106) 





vision, the Arsenal production depart. 
ment also includes a carriage division 
and gun division. The carriage division | 
handles machining operations on pot 
only the carriages, cradles and other | 


parts that make up a complete gun, but 
also on the barrels produced by the gun 
division. Principal products turned oy 
at Watertown during the in ad. 
to barrels sizes, ip. | 





war, 
ot 
cluded 90-mm anti-aircraft guns, 37-mm 


dition various 


carriages, and cradle 16-inch seacoast 
guns, 240-mm carriages with recoil me. 
chanisms and_ equilibrators, 240-mm 
shells, and recoil mechanisms for the 
8-in. howitzer. 

As previously indi 1, research work 
of the Arsenal involves other forms of | 
ferrous metals than istings; a large 
part of its wartime estigations cop- 


cerned armor plate levelopment, ar 





in addition t 
One of 
] 


levelopment 


plication and fabricati 
gun tubes 
complishments was t 

a method of welding tank 


and _ shell its a 


irmor in order 


to eliminate the uss t rivets that cor 
be shattered by shell fire The lab ra 
tory department had a staff of 150 t 
200 during the past few years, recent 
under the direction Lt. Col. Non 
A. Matthews, who been associate 
with the Arsenal since 1940. The pr 


ess metallurgy section of this department 


7 


handles studies of ca ind heat prot 


lems 


Operates Experimental Foundry 


Facilities for investigation of gun cast 
ing technique include a well equippe 
experimental foundry This unit, 
housed in a wing I new foundn 
building erected in 1941, is pr 


with eight high-frequ induction fur 


50 to 1000 


} 
ty 


naces of 


lt tl T 
. ' 
leiting Capa 


a centrifugal machine for casting 40-m 
gun tubes, a vertical gas-fired heat treat 
ing furnace, and water and oil quen 
tanks. While the centrifugal method 
casting 1S relatively ld and was ¥ 


established in other fields before Water 


town Arsenal considered its adopt 
many problems had to be overcome be 
fore the process pI 1 successful 
meeting the rigid specifications applying 
to guns. Even duri the period since = 
the method was I ed practic ible 
studies have been going on_ seeking 
further improvements and refinements 
Various phases of production practi ma 
offer opportunity for estigation. Eaci =. 
casting machine has its se parate induc 
tion furnace tor m«¢ irefully sé ‘ 
ected steel, the charg nsists of 2. 
square bars of plain carbon steel of low as 
carbon content wit! table tert al 
added to obtain required analysis ot gul 
tube. The melting furnace serves 2890 Com 
as a ladle, being picked up by an Over | tgjj, 
head crane and placed on a tipping “ MA: 
that operates on a track leading — ne 
end of the centrifug machine AI ey 
(Concluded on page 188) 
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THE Founpry 


DISC 
RINDER 






A 24” MASTER. 


EXCLUSIVE 
with 6 FEATURES * 














The MASTER 24” Disc Grinder 


offers you a versatile, rugged, long- 


to help you do better metal, 
wood and plastic grinding! 


operations in your plant. It is perfectly balanced, 
vibration-less, quickly and easily adjusted, will not 
stall under heavy loads on either metal. wood or 


plastics. Available in two models: 





MODEL A. Furnished with its own 
dust-collection system as shown 
in illustration at left. 








MODEL B. Equipped with 4” ex- 
haust tube to be attached to house 
dust-collecting system. 








1. Heavily ribbed, normol- 2. Table tilts 45° down and 3. Showing table extension 4. Circular and core pr 5. Mair aftis a one-piece 6. Changing abrasive discs 
zed and machined table. 6 25° up by worm and gear and abrasive on back of fixture has a capacity of Tc - oe is simple with a MASTER. 
. 22 n diameter and is 6 in diameter, with G Write for dato on MASTER 
Gws protroctor for prec drive. Accurocy maintained disc for grinding slotted P 5% flange It is ground to 

wedge-shaped with In PP Senge ‘ ; Disc Cement to make your 
sion setting. Handle locks over re width ond range work. Both faces of disc xceptionally close limits 2 

g Various degrees 1d equipped with large, job easier. Note adjustable 
hoth « vals - = e sta ! i 
ofh sides of table f table. Adjustable grind can be used at all angles be compensated for by yrease-sealed ball- and work light over disc 
toneously in rigid pe on ing fence ting table bearings 


Complete mechanical de- 
tails and prices on the 
MASTER 24” Dise Grinder 
furnished on request, Ask 
for Bulletin AB 


THE KINDT-COLLINS CO. 


Everything For The Pattern Shop 
12651 ELMWOOD AVE. « CLEVELAND Tl, OHIO 
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(Concluded from page 186 
the furnace is moved position the 
molten metal is emptied int preheat 
pouring box, from the bott f wl 
a 5/8-in. diameter spout leads to , 
3/4-in. opening in a_ refractory-lined 


plate which closes the end of tl 


if mold. 


The gun mold, conical in shape to | 
provide extra mass at the breech end 
where additional chilling is required jy 
cooling the molten steel, weighs fro 
t tons for the 40-mm mold to 20 ¢ 
for 90-mm mold. This mold fits int 
steel casing, or rotor-rotated through hy 


drive directly from motor 


Considerable stud 












































rate of pour and mold rotation. If ¢ 
metal is poured too rapidly there i 
tendency for the thin frozen layers of 
previously introduced metal to brea 
while cold shuts may result if pour 
; is too slow Pouring tim ind speed 
- i e e rotation naturally vary with size of ¢] 
with gun; a 90-mm anti-aircraft or tank g 
ee, —“ 18 ft long and weighing about 5000 
4 requires approximately 5 minutes 
= | hread Stem CHAPLETS - mold is rotated at about 
, T red em I — ~ _— is 1 tated at about 13 
} », ane le Casung nes n Sor 
7 | ee a a a ee ee a a a a what Looe than 95 = + x] 
have been conducted at Wat 
| ; These Features Help... \. id machine whe 
| EXCLUSIVE THREAD STEM... not one, “iilities of increasing produ 
} erlaliy by cutting Ul t 
‘ but many sharp, coarse, circular rings which quired for the metal to freeze, and 
| H have a larger diameter than the head itself. of lengthening mold lif 
| This thread runs from head-to-head on ; 
} Dampen Mold Vibration 
| Double Head Chaplets. 
Another investigat nceerned 
| WELDED HEADS... make these chaplets effect of vibration or icrostructure 
| one piece of metal. It is impossible to sep- the casting. Tests uring an 
| earn , on a vibrating machin ved t 
| GIGS NOSSS WISN Sams. gregation rings were created f 
| _ : _— . aA + 
EXTRA THIN HEADS .... reduce surface — . vibrations, and 
x — OS; this condition in cast ; 1 
casting marks to a minimum; cut machining eian: Sie setiniiein tie 
| costs substantially. chines are mounted prings wv 
| : tend to dampen the mold vibratior 
RUST PROOF COATING .. . of Pure Tin, After a , — 
1 gun Cas Y na Sond 
| Alloy or Copper Plating for permanent it is pushed out of the mold by a hydra 
| protection against rust and foreign matter; cally operated ram located at t er 
romotes perfect fusion f the machine. TI 
11°? P placed in a bed of cinders to cool s 
| SURE KNIT. . . made of special low car- for two days This followed by 
. , treating cold w Heat tre 
bon t ing ana iG 
7 i steel for quick fusing. as aad Non Tac : 
oy from former proce 
‘ experimental work, and has ] 
q \ Milwaukee Double-or Single-Head, Thread reduction in the nor nd temy 
4 Stem Chaplets are made in all Standard ing cycle time. The I ng ol 
droge ( ) tlement t JTAll 
| Lengths, Stem Diameters and Head Sizes. lrogen embrittl : ' 
ture Was accompls! l 
} Also to Your Specifications on Special t 570 F which tended to dissemit 
§/ Order. NOTE: They cost no more than the embrittlement 
v ordinary chaplets. End of the w 
large part of Wat 
program As in tl t vevel 
Arsenal will t I 
experiments with 1 I 
facturing process« tantly seeking U 


improvements 


l 
much to the nati 


wer D790 as 3 


Gar Wood Indust Detroit, has 


purchased 92 per f the capita 


1025 S. 40th STREET ° MILWAUKEE 4, WIS, | stock of the Bucl n Ditcl 


Co., Findlay, O 
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The problem of obtaining a complete collapse is dependent largely 


on the materials at hand. A good sharp needle in a balloon or 
AQUA-SET Core Binder in a core, both produce highly efficient 
results. The casting of light metals presents many problems to the 
modern high-speed foundry and foundrymen have discovered 
AQUA-SET Core Binder especially efficient where lower metal heat 
is involved. Cores made with AQUA-SET can he processed to suit 
your needs and are adaptable to all metals. A surface hardness 
of 96 or better can be developed, with center hardness ranging 
down to 20. AQUA-SET collapses fast on pouring and as a result, 
your castings will be cleaner and smoother and your cores removed 
quickly and easily. Modernize your foundry the AQUA-SET way. 
Further information will be sent gladly, at your request. Write today! 
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@ These two Model 7 

oi 7 0 Speedmu 

“ oe ae batch capacity of 15 ne 

ig aby Foundry Company, Lin 

gles bay to rigid specifications in 

a" P r atch. And this time cycle 
s air cooling and fines removal! 


Compare ° 
this achi 
eve . 
other method! ment with any 





her Model 70 Speedmullor 


Here's anot 
at Ohio Steel that produces a¢ 


Its as follows: 


tual test 


resu 
Mulling Time Strength Moisture Perm. Flow 
30 sec. 6.5 3.0 yaa 71 
45 sec. 6.9 3.0 yw Al) 70 
60 sec. 6.9 3.1 yy Al) rAu 
75 sec. 6.9 3.2 yyAl) rpi 
90 sec 6.9 3.1 yy) ‘71 
in 45 seconds arrd 


e strength obtained 
oling sand. 


* Ultimat 
g time is given to co 


remainin 














| PERFECT | 


See the Speedmullor operate! We will 

make complete arrangements to have 

you see a Speedmullor in action in a —— 
foundry near to you. Write us today, and | Small, medium or large foundry — you! 
we will make an appointment for a have more thoroughly mulled sand, faster with 
dele ot wae camenhonant } a Speedmullor. Furnished in a variety of sizes 
' with or without skip-hoist; air cooling; fines 
removal. Also available for pba ws auto- 
matic operation; batch weighing, loading, 
mulling, cooling, and discharging. 


‘/ée BEARDSLEY & PIPER COMPANY 


2540 North Keeler Avenue Chicago 39, Illinois 











‘THE BEARDSLEY & PIPER COMPANY ARE MANUFACTURERS OF 
‘SANDSLINGERS yl SPEEDSLINGERS * SPEEDMULLORS 
SCREENARATORS e MULBAROS e SHAKE-OUTS 
SAND CONDITIONING MACHINES e GYRATORY SCREENS 
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EFFECTIVE USE 
OF CEREAL 
CORE BINDER 


(Continued from page 109) 
flour is to increase the green bond or 
green strength of core sands in direct 


relation to the amount used (up to nearly 
3 per cent). A major reason for the wide- 
spread use of corn flour is because it 
provides one of the few efficient ways of 
obtaining sufficient green strength to 
permit production coremaking and hand- 
ling prior to baking. The relationship be- 
tween the amount of corn flour and the 
green strength is indicated in Fig. 1, 
which is discussed later in greater detail 

9 Dry Strength One of the 
tages of corn flour is its ability to inc1ease 
the dry or air-dry strength of sand cores 
This is illustrated in Fig. 4, using a com- 
mercial core-sand mix containing oil, ce- 
real, and sand in the ratio of 1.35 to 1.07 
to 100, respectively (1.35:1.07:100) mixed 
at 2.5 per cent moisture. The top curve of 
Fig. 4 is obtained by leaving out the oil 
in order to demonstrate the effect ot the 
cereal alone. The middle curve shows 
the properties of the base standard mix, 
including both oil and cereal, while the 
bottom curve is for the same mix without 
the cereal binder. This illustrates the 
fact that the strength is due en- 
tirely to the cereal binder. This feature 
f value in the core 


ad\ an- 


alr dry 


of cereal binders 








5—Relati: mn 


Fig. 


tween 


be- 4 
time 
and baked tensile 
strength of oil-cereal- 


mulling 


clay-sand mixture of 


35:1.07:0.05: 


100 with 2.5 per cent 


ratio ] 


moisture. Sand mulled 


dry for 2 min befor 





GAS EVOLVED -C.C./G.M./15 SEC 








TOTAL 





adding water, fol- | 
lowed by oil 

Fig. 6—Relation be- | 

tween baking time 


° 


and baked 


tensile 


' 2 ' 
ELAPSED TIME — MINUTE 





strength of same mix- 


ture as shown in Fig 


5. Mulled 6 min with 2.5 per cent moisture, baked at 425 |! Tliree differ 
ent flours were used to illustrate typical corn flours tested in this work 
Fig. 7—Relation between time of wet mulling and green compressive strengt 
of same mixture. Mulled dry for 2 min before adding water, followed hy 
Three different corn flours used to illustrate three types of relati which exist 
and are typical of ten corn flours tested 
Fig. 8—Curve indicating rate of breakdown or rate of destruction of cereal 


oil binders in oil-cereal-sand mixture of ratio 1.35:1.07:100 with 2.5 


moisture. Breakdown measured in rate of gas evolution in cubic centimeters my 


gram per 15 sec 


room to ensure that cores will not sag, 
break, or lose shape while waiting to go 
The correct applica- 
tion of air drying permits the coremaker 
to allow his green cores to stand on the 
racks for long periods of time prior to 
baking without danger of losing the sharp 
edges and other unsupported portions of 
the core; in fact, many coremakers pre- 
fer to let cores stand on the rack for 30 
minutes to an hour to develop air-dry 
strength in cores which might otherwise 
break in handling or collapse during the 
early stages of the baking process. In 
cereal-bonded cores, air drying has no 
practical effect on subsequent baked 
strength. 

3. Baked Strength Although corn 
flours are not usually added to core mixes 
for the purpose of increasing the baked 
strength, they do contribute to that prop- 
erty. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

1. Permeability 
that corn flour decreases the permeability 
of core sands, but, peculiarly enough, 
these binders are actually used to permit 
higher permeability. The major 
for this apparent discrepancy is that corn 
flour is particularly effective with sharp 
sands. Therefore, the effective green bond 
of cereal binders, when used with sharp 


into the core oven 


It sometimes is stated 


reason 


sand, aids in obtaining an open core and, 
therefore, a higher permeability than 
would be possible without this particular 
advantage. Actually, there is a second, 
but minor, effect on permeability, illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, in that the permeability 
is increased slightly with low percentages 
of corn flour and, even at 2 per cent, the 
permeability is approximately equal to 
that with no corn flour. It is apparent that 
the overall effect of corn flour is to aid 


a more permeable 


in the production of 
and open core 

5. Absorption of Other Binders — An- 
other property of corn flour binder, which 


influences the extent ft its use, is th 
it does not absorb core | from the n 
ture. This means that it does not interfer: 


with or detract from the effectivenes 
the core oil which is | 
ture to obtain baked 
ture is in addition to the direct incre 
in baked strength due t 
so that the commercial « 
and 
properties. 

6. Rate of 
few years, the demand for foundry 


the corn 
mbination of 
resulis bake 


cereal maximum 


Drying—During_ the 
duction has emphasized the 
of the quick-drying chara 
real corn flour. Substantial reducti 


importa! 
teristics of 


baking time and the consequent incr 
in coreroom production are possible 
utilizing this material to its greatest ad 
vantage. The exact am t by which tl 


baking time may be reduced depend 


primarily upon the type and ame 
oil and the type and amount of 
flour. However, these factors are det 
mined readily in practice if it is real 
that the possibility of such a redu 
does exist. 

7. Burn-Out—tThe abilit f cor 
to burn out rapidly ai mplete 

f its 


ing the casting proce is one of 


vantages most frequently referred 


The fact that this four burns out quickly 


is, of course, 
collapse, with less tende1 


1 1 
responsible for quicker 


ing and other defects related t i] 
ing time The fact that the material bun 
out completely reflects easy shak 
and economical cleani I ist S 
rapid and complete | it ol 
flour is illustrated in Fig. 8, which show 
the rate of gas evolut trom a Ceé 
oil-sand core during first 3 minut 
of heating at 1800 F. | pparent ti 
although both the cereal ind the 
burn out with approximately the sa 


amount of gas evoluti 
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jution 
obvio' 
yertec 
these 
pletel 
ytes. 


tratio 
-ore 

surtat 
bility 
me ab 
towal 


Ht 


———} lution is entirely different, The cereal | he 


obviously burns very quickly and is con- er ae gies 
verted to gas at an early stage and, under 
these particular circumstances, is com- 
pletely destroyed in a matter of 2% min- 
| ytes. In casting, it is anticipated that this ( bck 0 
burn-out may be more rapid than in the : 
laboratory test employed, but the data SA ND Pp R EPA R A TI oO N TIM E 5 oO % 
indicate the relative collapsing times un- 
der commercial conditions. 
8 Surface Hardness—During the first 











“A 50% cut in our core sand preparation time with the Mulbaro! That’s 


& tage of the baking process, the water- a real saving!” Say officials of the Milwaukee Flush Valve Company, 
——_ || gluble portion of the corn flour tends Milwaukee, Wisc. “What’s more, the Mulbaro has paid for itself in oil 
| 49 migrate toward the surface of the savings alone in less than a year, due to 
——— | core. This tends to build up a concen- more thorough, more uniform sand 
| tration of binder near the surface of the % mulling which meets our exact molding 
————! core and to produce a core with a high “ad requirements.” Foundries, large and small, 





surface hardness but with good collapsi- 
lifer. bility throughout the core and high pre- 
meability at the center. This tendency 
toward skin hardness may be increased 
or decreased by changing the ratio of oil 
Y . | to cereal in the mixture. 


use the Mulbaro for facing and backing 
as well as core sand. 





exist, | 9 Ease of Mixing—Corn flour not only 

mixes readily with the sand to permit a 
l and uniform distribution of bond and sand, 
rene | but also mixes with all of the other 
- binders with ease and without detriment 


to the properties of any binder 
General Precautions—Among the first 
§ the general precautions to be observed 
in the proper utilization of corn flour are 
is that the proper methods of storage to keep 
the mixy.| the flour in a usable condition and to 
interfere | avoid waste. Since corn flour is a starch 


eness of | type material, it is subject to attack by 
he mix-| vermin. Therefore, it is obvious that 
his fea. if the material is stored in damp corners 
increase | on concrete or sand floors, it may pick 
rm flour up bugs and even attract mice or rats 
mn of This is perhaps a minor point, but it is 
| bake j certainly one phase of good house keeping 
which should not be ignored. 








he past May Pick Up Moisture 

Iry pro- 

ortance Another similar precaution, but based 

s of ce’ on a more direct influence on the prop- 

tions in| erties of corn flour, is the avoidance of ; — 
ncrease ' the tendency toward the pickup of mois- Mulled sand is tor ma- 
ible by ture. Although not a major problem, corn away os; another — 
est ad- flour that has picked up moisture tends + ae oiies unit. 


ich the} to ball up and retard proper mixing of 
lepends | the core sands. Therefore, storage facili- 
unt of | ties should keep the flour dry and clean 
Mt COM to ensure Maximum speed of mixing and 


deter- avoid unnece ssary loss The technique 
ealized is simple Store the bags of flour on 
duction wooden skids which permit an air space ONLY $895* 

beneath and around them. Corn flour 
n flour must be stored inside ee os ogo *Entire Mulba ro unit 
r- sure to rain, snow, or other torms o 
: ef Boo costs only $895.00 F.O.B. 
its ad- ° “ee 
ed t Standard Measurement Weight vs. Chicago eee additional 
yuickly Volume One of the easiest ways t barrows are $95.00 each. 
core | Waste corn flour is to use incorrect meas- 
crack urement. Unfortunately, the tendency to 

$s 4, 

, do s the ' ' ' , Me : , ° ° 
ollaps- | 4 " . . — spread in the foundry ayy . Get complete engineering data and specifications 
burns industry om Hour should not be meas- | Ht a) on this amazing mullor a write today! 
ke-out | ured by volume! In the first place, the ‘y 
s. The Moisture content of the corn flour may 

cor vary during storage. This variable factor 
shows Will change the apparent volume for a 
ereal- given weight, sometimes to a marked de- 


inutes | Stee. Secondly, corn flour packs down 
tt that | easily in a container. This fact is particu- 
ne oi! | larly noticeable when the coremaker has_ | 
same | 2 tendency to rap the flour container as 





f evo- (Continued on page 195) ' 
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IS THE REAL BUILDER 


or SUCCESSFUL FOUNDRY OVENS 


Young Brothers’ engineering staff offers foundrymen 
forty years’ accumulated experience in the manufacture 
of continuous core ovens. 


This time-proved know-how can be measured in profit 
dollars and cents, for it is the greatest single factor in 
the fabrication of efficient industrial ovens. 


Lowered fuel costs, low operating 
costs, higher production, more satis- 
factory molds and cores and greater 
oven versatility are all direct results of 
engineering skill. These factors must 
be designed into the oven and cannot 
be produced in a poorly engineered 


MEMBE 
eX 





oven by any amount of adjustment short of complete 
redesign. 

The economy of Young Brothers’ original design is 
proved by thousands of successful oven installations. 

One Young Brothers’ customer writes, “Our cost sheet 
shows your oven is saving us money. We are fully satis- 
fied.” Another says, “Your oven is doing a swell job.” 
Still another writes, “...and your oven has cut our 
unit costs.” 

Present-day competition makes imperative low cost 
production. Young Brothers’ engineering staff will help 
you attain it. 











YOUNG BROTHERS COMPANY 


6508 MACK AVENUE 


0 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


ESTABLISHED 
IN 1896 
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(Continued from page 193) 
he measures it to pack the material into 
the measuring can. It is almost impossible 
to obtain uniform conditions with this 
practice because such rapping is not a 
constant, uniform procedure. 

In addition to these handling factors, 
there is also the third consideration of 
initial weight per volume, since the var- 
ious flours on the market may vary in 
weight from one producer to another. 
The better flour producers maintain uni- 
form weights of flour and ship within 
close limits of a fixed weight. However, 
diferent flours made by different manu- 

' facturers may be quite dissimilar in their 
weight per volume, so that a volume 
measurement has but little significance. 
Sometimes this factor is not taken into 
consideration in interpreting comparative 
results with different flours. It is very 
possible that flours that show quite dif- 
ferent weight-to-volume relationships 
may yield similar or identical results 
} when compared on the basis of weight. 
Since flour is sold by the pound, volume 
consideration is not important. The au- 
| thors would strongly suggest that any 
foundryman interested in utilizing these 
(materials with the greatest economy 
should dispense with volume measure- 
ments and utilize the same accuracy and 
care in measuring corn flour as he does 
in measuring sand, core oil, and other 
binders. This is not only economic 
consideration, since, if there is a varia- 
tion in the amount of corn flour used, 
there will be a variation in the proper- 
ties of the final core. 


an 


Reduce Dry Mixing Time 


It is common coreroom practice to 
mix the dry ingredients in a muller for a 
short period of time before adding either 
il or water. Dry mixing should not be 
excessive When corn flours are used, since 
de velop green 
bond or stickiness mull- 
ing process and mix- 
ing of the other materials. Under normal 
conditions of more or less initial moisture 
in the sand, it is advisable, when using 
more than one dry binder, to add the corn 
\four first and follow with the other ma- 
terials. Incidentally, in the experimental 
work done at Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute on the properties of corn flours, the 
sequence of mixing was sand, cereal, clay, 
water, and then oil, It is true that there 
\is some disagreement’ as to whether the 
il should precede the water or vice 
versa, but in the initial experiments it 
was impossible to determine any differ- 
ence between the two practices, and so 
the water-preceding-the-oil routine was 
used as being the more popular in prac- 
Ice, 

Specific Precautions—Major considera- 
jtions in determining the effect of any 


considerable 
during the 


the 


they may 


slow dk wn 


material as a binder for core mixes are: | 


1) the amount used, (2) the moisture 
content, (3) the mulling time, and (4) 
the time and temperature of baking. 
These factors apply equally to the use of 
com flour binders, and their importance 
is just as great for these binders as for | 
core oil or any other material. When the | 
proper consideration is given to each of 
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QL REASONs 
_ POWER PLANTS SPECIFY 


 SUMRAMY 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


0 100 PER CENT WATERCOOLED 
(2) COMPACT—LIGHTWEIGHT 
| G) mMecHanicat intake vALve 
4.) FORCED FEED LUBRICATION 


here are many compressed air jobs to be done by Power 

Plants, and into this versatile picture fits the Schramm Air 
Compressor. Its features enable compressed air jobs to be done 
quickly —easily—economically! 

Illustrated here is a stationary unit, one of many types of 
Schramm Compressors. They are designed for heavy duty, 
continuous service, with minimum attention. 

Schramms are built in sizes ranging from 20 to 600 cu. ft. 
displacement in every type of mounting 
and assembly. Start your compressor 

planning by writing for 
detailed literature and 

features of Schramm Com- 
Pett iele Mim olei Mie eleva 
and portable. 





THE COMPRESSOR PEOPJE 
WEST CHESTER 
* PENNSYLVANIA 








SORA Mee 











RUEMELIN Fume Collector 


REMOVES WELDING FUMES 
bt the Source! 


No longer need your employees inhale welding 
fumes. A Ruemelin Fume Collector solves the prob- 
lem, quickly and efficiently. It produces a powerful 
suction that draws out noxious gases, smoke and 
heat at the source. Guards employee health, result- 
ing in less welder fatigue, therefore greater plant 
output. Has many exclusive features: (1) Clears shop 
air with minimum loss of building heat. (2) Exhaust 
snout can be positioned instantly and conveniently. 
(3) Covers maximum welding territory, vertically, 
horizontally and by circle swing. (4) Shipped com- 
pletely assembled, easy to install. Thousands of 
Ruemelin Fume Collectors now serving war indus- 
tries. 9 ft. and 15 ft. sizes (radius of swing). 


We gladly offer engineering service for your fume 
collector installation, Write for Bulletin 37-C. 


RUEMELIN MFG. CO. 


3850 NORTH PALMER STREET MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 


SAND BLAST AND DUST COLLECTING 
EQUIPMENT, WELDING FUME COLLECTORS 

























these four major factor ssible to 
obtain the most from rm flour core 
bindeis. This is important not alone from 
the standpoint of « 1y but pring. 


pally in order to obtain the optimum 












combinations of physical properties in 
the core. Within reasonable limits. the J 
factors of moisture, mulling time, baking 
time and temperature, and amount , 
addition—all have an rue €, one or 
the other, to determi: the best obta n- 
able combination of physical properties 
In considering either moisture mulling 






time, baking time and temperature. oF 












































amount of core binder, there normally jc 
a fairly narrow range of optimum prop. 
erties. Core binders mmon with 
most materials used the foundry do 
not obey the rule that tf a littl bit 1S 
good, more is better There is in opti- 
mum range for each factor and maximy 
properties are obtained ly within that 
range. In practice, it not always pos- 
sible to work to the timum value for 
each factor, but, wit iticient inftorma- 
tion, it is possible to arrive at a reason- 
able compromise based uy fact rather 


than an erroneous cor n based w n 
assumptions or su] 
For example, ki 


content gives the 





pro} 
with flour and wl I 
for core oil and as 
moisture contents a! t the 
is possible to « 
mediate value wh 
terest of the core I 
the moisture content ild 
ently higher than tl 
to compensate for 
to coremaking. If 
ictual moisture « I 
worked, may be re 
range of low propert Sim 
ligent utilization of informatior nit 
ing time, baking time, and baking t 
perature permits m results 


Flour Increases Strength 








The effect of van mounts of com 
flour on the propert f an oil-sand 
mix (1.35:100) is illustrated in Fig 
which shows the relationship between the § 
various core properti ind amount of 
cereal flour (read in parts of flour per 
100 parts of sand). Up to the limit 
cated, an increase in tl ymount of flour 
directly reflects an increase in green 
pressive streneth The maximum 
for green compression is outside the lit 
its indicated, probably between 2 t 
parts per 100. As far as compress 
strength alone is concerned, the amount 
of flour used would depend upon t 
application and the need for higher or ij 
lower values Me 
The curve shown for flowability, as | 
measured with the Dietert flowability | 
indicator, indicates 1 r change with- 
in the limits of 2 parts per 100. In this "7 ~ 
range, the cereal apparently neither i . 
creases nor decreases the ability of th 
sand to flow into the re box and make 










sound cores. 

Green permeability is reduced slightly 
by increased amounts of corn flour, but 
normally this fact does not influence thé 


(Continued on page 200 
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sible tof 
ur core 
ne from} 
princi. | 
/ptimum 
ties ip 
its, the 
baking 
Ount of 
one on 
obtain- 
perties, 
mulling 
ture, or 
mally js 
N prop- 
nm with 
dry, do 
e bit is 
in Opti- 
iximum 
hin that 
LYS pos- 
ilue for 
nforma- 
reason- 
t rather 


uJ 
ed upon 


noisture 


operties 


FROM 


Mdlussitsitséde MUS 


n mull- 


BORN IN THE LABORATORY 


s ey 4 4 Today you produce better castings than ever 
4 1 before. To a large measure these improved castings 


of com Fi a : are the result of more uniform alloys—alloys whose 
oil-s¢ d x ae : . 3 ’ ‘ . . eff. ° 

Fig. 1 Be | physical properties hit required specifications on 
een the : , , the nose 

ount of Bae : 

our per Jam = Alloys uniform in quality and meeting pin point 


t indi- \ 4 ait ‘ fh, e . 
of fou ee a IIN < (A specifications don’t just happen. In our laboratories 


a a Ly, Zy ~ the most modern equipment available, such as the 


n value 7 , g bagi 
the lim- J 4p ~~ spectograph pictured above, is in constant use 
2t.3 WA, 4 

pressive (ia - Z 
— , a \ Whether you produce sand castings, die castings or 
yon the 


gher or a < hand mold castings, there is an $-G Alloy that’s right 
f ; AS ; Ae for the job. If it’s a new alloy that is called for, it too 


lity, as \74 
/ 


checking and testing so that your job is made easier. 


wability | 


can be born in our laboratory 


ze with- 
In this 
ther in- ; ‘ Ane - 

t the | Be Sy Our facilities are yours for the asking. 


d make 


Bring your casting and foundry problems to us. 


slightly 


ur, b 
) di 
»>MEMBER Atl G@wewen UM RE Sen RC OM ae o oUF eee 


mm Riverview at 2nd Street - Kansas City 18, Kansas 
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TUNGSTEN-CARBIDE BLAST NOzzies| SY 



























this 

Cut Cleanings Costs! Reduce Your Air Costs! Fee 

Cut Shut-down Time! Clean Faster and Bet. | ins 

ter! You can do all these things simply by ip. inc 

stalling Federal Blast Nozzles in your cleaning Shi 

| equipment. Buy and install one—prove it ip suf 

your own plant. , qui 

i —_}— 
) 
' 

‘ CLIMAX WIRE 
STRAIGHTENERS 
THE VIBRA-DRAW Any foundry, large or small, 
CORE DRAWING MACHINE can cut production costs by 
. . straightening and re-using core Du) 
achine for draw- ‘ - a 

agli per a cores wires and rods. With a Climax cor 

re on’ ee had liane Wire Straightener this can be sha 

Ai eaten Mb d done quickly, economically, mul 

a See SSbtee ee “The tute safely—by unskilled labor. A Th 

which supports the core tray is Bees — ; ae ee | 

not affected by vibration of the The Trick” complete descriptive circular is els 

drawing heed. Coss molecs yours for the asking. sha 

draw successive cores on same stal 


core tray without shaking down 
cores already drawn. 


The VIBRA-DRAW drawing 
head has 100 accurately ma- 
chined grooves on each side— 


accommodates two core makers TWISTED STEM 

and ensures an accurate lift for 

the entire height of the draw. CHAPLETS 
Our new circular The chaplet with everything. eee 
tells all about it— The “Twisted Stem” promotes =: pe erecees. 


why not write for 


. rapid complete fusion. Not de- 
it today? 


formed, the stem has no weak 


WATER BRUSH spot to burn in and permit core 
Easy to Grip and Hard shift. Made in a complete range 
to Tip. It can’t leak of sizes. Samples of the size 
and one filling lasts you use, gladly submitted. 





all day. Does not tire 
the molder’s hand. 








THE FEDERAL FOUNDRY 


Seecee! Pient 


CROWN HILL, W. VA. - CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE + DETROIT = ST. LOU! HAT 


Chembericin Co., Los Angeles, Calif. + Pacific Graphite Works, Oakland, Calif. + LaGrand Industrial Supply Co., Pertlend, Ov “eumon 
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[SUPPLIES 


ZZLES | SWABS —We have eliminated the shortage of . 
| this essential item by making them ourselves. YK 

Costs! Federal swabs are made of the best flax, ample Sak 

d Bet. in size and won't fall apart. They’re fully eighteen 

by in- | inches long and full-bodied. 

Shipped from stock — the 


eo ew 

















eani 
. “y. supply is ample. Jobber in- 
quiries are invited. : 
| 
—— - 4 
* | 
| RUBBER-COVERED 
SHOVEL HANDLES . FRC, OORT Te a 
mall, ; Mare aS. : THE LOWE 
by The best insurance you can - 
pod | buy against damaged patterns, ELECTRIC SIFTER 
core boxes or flasks. The pean- : adie 
imax I Faster sifting, better sand 


1 be shaped grip is ideal for ram- 
ally, | ming. 

A They will fit your present shov- 
is | els or you can order your next 


conditioning combine to cut 
costs when a Lowe is on the 
job. Malleable yoke creates 
faster sifting; more shovel clear- 
ance permits faster loading. 
Enclosed ball bearing motor is 
a miser on current. ~ Instantly 
replaceable screen_ bottoms. 
Lowe-sifted sand is better sand. 
The .Lowe’s 2l-inch diameter 
screen bottom gives you over 
10% more screening surface 
than the conventional 20-inch 


shovels with them already in- 
stalled. 





CORE-JARRING 
MACHINES 
Eliminate hand ram- 


ming and get uniform- 
ly rammed cores with 














Federal Core Jarring Machines. screent 
| Powered by air, these machines 
| are sturdy and long wearing. WONDER CUTTER 
| Readily available now when 
you need them. The present Users say it’s worth its weight 
lack of experienced labor will in gold. Small enough 
not handicap your shop if you to be mounted on any 
| have Federal Core Jarring Ma- bench or table, 
: the Wonder 
— — : chines. Cutter will cut 
round or square 
—— rods and band 








iron. Priced at 
MEMBER $39.50 f.o.b. 


Cleveland — 


e e SAMY every foundry 
a g %, 
CLULEE z should own one. 
7 
a 
S tt 3 33 





WUPPLY COMPANY: civiin's, om 


Mines 


Ul) -HATTANOOGA, TENN. + ST. PAUL + NEW YORK + RICHMOND, VA. - UPTON, WYO. 


4, O *tument Cement Seles Cempany, Heusten and Beaumont, Texas end Harvey, Le. © Shanehen's Ltd., Vanceuver, B, C. 
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INDUSTRIAL | 
“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’ 


Keays Ciidends/ 





..- A CONVEYOR-COORDINATED PLANT 
IS USUALLY A CLEAN, EFFICIENT PLANT 


RDER and cleanliness — freedom 

from congestion—smooth flowing 
channels for production — safety for 
workers — these are important addi- 
tional advantages gained from con- 
veyors — they contribute substantial 
added savings to time and handling- 


cost economies conveyors provide. 


The steps you take now << the in- 
vestment in conveyors that you make 
at this time to coordinate your pro- 
duction —eliminate disorder and 
confusion — cut your handling costs 
— will not only pay immediate divi- 
dends but yield an even greater re- 
turn in the days of competitive pro- 


duction to come. 


Knowing how to apply power and 
gravity conveyors to best advantage 





; NE 
¢,” tA 
wipae® 
PORTABLE 
PILERS 
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is equally as important as building 
them well. An experience record of 
more than 40 years, serving all classes of 
industry and business, qualifies Stand- 


ard Conveyor to be of service to you. 


Write for valuable reference book “‘Convevors 


by Standard,”’ Catalog No F-125. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR CO. 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales and Serv 


ed 
=n mit 
| 


SPIRAL 
CHUTES 


PNEUMATIC 
TUBE SYSTEMS 


L 












(Continued from page 196 
decision as to the 
binder to use, since green 
is not a determining factor 
practice. 

As stated before, the baked perme. 
ability is greatest with approximately 4 
part of cereal to 100 parts of sand, and 
is subsequently reduced slightly with jp 
creasing quantities of binder. Therefore 
between 1 and 2 parts of flour per hun. 
dred gives approximately thé 


COIre imount of 


permeability 
rmal core 


same per- 
meability as the original mixture withoy 
any cereal. If an incré permeability 


1 


is necessary, it can be a nplished | 
using more sharp sand in the mixture and 
using corn flour to o|} sufficient 
strength, without redu the perme. 
ability attributable to t more 
base sand. 

Baked tensile stre: sure 
220 F is an arbitrary test to indicat 
hot strength of the core. Fig. 1 indj 
that there is a gradual but definite ty 
upward with increasing unts of 
flour. The maximum is obtained at a 
proximately 1.5 parts per hundred, but 
the curve is very flat in that range. j 
dicating that the str relati 
unaffected by minor variations from t} 
optimum amount of flou 

The baked tensile str th (meas 
at room temperature irve_ indi 
t marked Improvement ! increas 
the flour up to 1.5 | r hund 
again only slightly affected by 
variations from the optimum. This 
important consideration, since it is 
desirable to have a ver irrow range 
maximum properties 

Center Is Softer 

As might be anticipated, the relat 

between the hardness of cores and 


imount of cereal used is that of a stra 


line The values obtained weve! 
dicate a surface-hardnes ndit 
do not necessarily inter 

in hardness at the cent rt 


The tends t re! 

softer and more perms 

cated by the data of Fig 
It should be 


center 


apparent atte! 


tion of Fig. 1 that def 
based upon physic al properties may 
drawn as to the optimum proporti 
corn flour required for any parti ul 
mix. The first step is letermine t 
desired green compres t] 
ing into considerati t fact that 
best core practice ills { Va gi 
compressive strength e wv 
losing dimensi nal i ira I 
On the basis of the lesired gre 
pressive strength, it is ] bl leter 
mine the correct am I rm four 
be added, and then tal ncrease 
hardness and baked te trength 
consideration by chang the remain- 
der of the core mix. It not necessary 
to allow for any change in permeability or 
flowability, since the rat f change oa 
these two properties is rible 

It should be emphasized that the data 


the parti ular core 
ite that the 
1 for 


in Fig. 1 apply only to 
mix used, and do not 
would be obtainet 
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identical figures 


Continued on pagt 
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XCLUSIVE 


Sa X-Ray Incorporated, In the 


ad = Middle West, Offers Commercially This 


if ” complete Control and Analytical Service: 


1 = |@ Geiger Counter Recording X-Ray Spectrometer 
e Latest Precision Camera X-Ray Diffraction Equipment 
fe © Complete Spectrographic Facilities 


@ Complete Radiographic Facilities 


re This equipment is available along with our personnel to meet your 
ind | eQUirements for product development and material 


"- ‘control-and is part of the 


X-Ray Plan for Luality Control 


Your request for further details will be welcomed —or 
a member of our staff will call in person if you wish: 





eter- 


ill 


ssary 


" Specialists in Industrial, Metallurgical Radiography 
«as 2740 BOOK TOWER anvoirH 2544 «= DETROIT 1s, ek 


core | 


, | DETROIT DIVISIONS: 2151 E. Congress, Detroit 7; 4525-12th Street, Detroit 8, Mich. 
| Chicago Laboratories — 2532 Cottage Grove Avenue 
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(Continued from page 200) 
another core mix utilizing other bindep 
in various proportions or that better prop. 





| erties may not be obtained by othe 
mixes. However, the general trend 
true for most mixes and is very accuraty 
for mixes of the type involved, nameh 
| oil-bank sand mixtures usin i linseed 
| base oil to sand ratio of 1.35:100 


Effect of Moisture—Variations in mois. 
ture content are known to influence the 


' 
} 


properties of core sand, but the unusual 
| 





importance of this relationship has ng 
been adequately ( mphasized The dif. 
ference between the water-green Strength 
| relationship (in the range of moisture 
| normally used for blown or machine-made 
cores) of an oil-cereal-« ty ind mixture 
1.16:1.16:0.30:100) and a_ testing-sand 
| mix in a cereal-oil-sand ratio of 1:] 100 
is illustrated in Fig. 2, the upper curve 
being for the more complex core sand 
| mixture. It is apparent from these curyes| 
| that the stronger, mor mplex mixture} & 
is much more sensitive t Variations in, 
moisture than is the mple cereal-oil 
sand mix of the lower curve 
This is not an indication that the simple 
mix is necessarily superior to the complex 
mix, since it is evident that the two mixes, 
have entirely different properties which 
enable each to meet different require 
ments. However, these data should em., 
ph isize the extreme danger of careless 
moisture additions, e it is obvious] 
that even a very small it in moi 
| ture content in the range below 2 per cer 
will drastically reduce the green con 
pressive strength of the mixture. With 
| more than 2 per cent water present, the | 
M-S-A | effect becomes less marked indi iting 
| 1 greater working safet Therefore, rec 
ommended moisturt tents vary from 
2 to 3 per cent dept I ipon tl I 


BURN SPRAY 4 7 ticipated prework drying 


Judge Merits of Two Sands 





The comparative sensitivity to varia 
tions in moisture may determine the rel 
tive value of two re ind = mixtur 

a flflline the re 
Where split seconds count, use this immediate, effective burn otarwies enganh ae nl te 
, ae quirements of a particular shop. Furthe 
treatment! Efficient spray gun enables rapid application at the more, it is reasonable to expect that t 
scene of injury—ample supply of FOILLE, first aid dressings and comparative merits of two different sat 
accessories assure constant readiness for service. mixes should be judged only after d 
FOILLE for burns, widely used in the Foundry Industry, is of termining the optim moisture 
light consistency, stable, and always ready for use. When sprayed tent for each one. For example, if 
on injured tissue with the pressure gun, FOILLE covers the burned mix develops maximum properties 
surface instantly, thoroughly, effecting quick control of pain and 3 per cent moisture 1 another 
shock, lessening danger of infection, promoting faster healing. its maximum at 2 per cent n su 
The complete kit contains 5 wide-mouthed, 4-ounce jars of comparison of them at either ' sy Ct 
FOILLE; metal spray gun which attaches directly to the jars; Optimum MmoistuN 
absorbent gauze compresses, bandages, and Foille in unit pack- Be lise —— 
ages, scissors, camel hair brushes and other items, including a ial Faget of « base h sf ate ; 


sterilized muslin sheet. Waterproof and dustproof steel case 


e8 s complete unless it emphasized that 
measures a compact 10” x 13’. The piano-hinged lid 
supplies a working shelf. Write for the FOILLE SPRAY 
KIT Bulletin FA-84. 


of the major reasons for variations 
moisture is the variable water content 
core sand brought into the plant. Core 





sands which vary widely in their init 
moisture make trouble in the foundry ut- 


j 
less they are accurately analyzed and 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 





carefully regulated to a standard mois Ss 
BRADDOCK, THOMAS & MEADE STS., PITTSBURGH, PA. ture content. The obvious method _ 
IN CANADA avoiding such difficulty is to use dry sand} 201 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED (dried either by the producer or the four 
TORONTO, MONTREAL, CALGARY, VANCOUVER, NEW GLASGOW, N. S. dry) so that a fixed amount of water maj 
| (Continued on page 204) 
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‘er prop om oo 
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Linseed. 
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nce the 
unusual] ve 
has not a 
‘he dif. : 
strength can be done to benefit the 
noisture 
mtr Ree Pe aoe 
mixture Peut hy) Fee mopar vlumsnusn os * a dats 
ng-sand | «eR paceakag! Plows. Core’ Ovene iawtre, (3) ES aa ’ 
1:1:100 ye 
r curve 
re sand, § df Pees of bow Ovens. 
» Curves ~ ' iti oe Ss eal 
mixture | @ Th od aegeatle casings were designed by Row 
ions in | : Bir e sion hese creat and agiag * OFF 
real-oil. * 
simple | 
omplex 
D mixes 
which | pe 
rt gee Solving the new production problems presented by the 
oil introduction of light weight metals has resulted in major 
vious | advances in former methods for baking and treating 
1 mois. | that are proving profitable for the Gray Iron foundries 
agi as well. 
1 COM- oe E 
Mie gemone 0° a as ; 
nt, the Recent ROSS developments in zone heating, control and 
icating uniformity of temperatures, and air distribution, have 
fe, Teo . * . 
tee made possible new standards of capacity, quality and 
he ar quantity of output that will prove highly advantageous 
Ohh Core Ovens in the production of gray iron castings. 
: syanaal, New improved design, construction and operating fea- 
vari * RY . . ° 
aaa CONTINUOUS tures are available in ROSS Ovens of continuous, com- 
ixture CONVEYOR partment or stationary types—for every step in proc- 
he f att nae cree te se ht wih | essing from the core to the finished casting. Consider 
ther ‘ Problems in core @ . 
ey oft hgh ease ammeter. them in your plans for post-war production. 
Stee 
der Onis eco an en ROSS Core | 
er d hl oy um cencrcenee ee | Consult Us On Your Foundry 
be temperotures ; ] . e 
The design embeds 25 yor eet | Ventilation Problems. 
if procaine ne. od contrat of i of 
Pr ~ amen spe a Proper foundry ventilation need no longer prove a prob- 
si Soe ume | ° ° * . ° 
i Tested lem in maintaining working comfort and efficiency. 
\ , ROSS engineers, with a background of 25 years experi- 
eproduced from advertisement : : ; : 
teataiing HOGS etvunned ence do ence in this field, will gladly explain the most modern 
anes ee ewe ay Se methods for providing ideal conditions. 
inane nesium foundries 
be in | 
} 





it one 
ns i noss 1 ROSS 
"Con YP, 2 « CONTROL OF AIR 





-_ ENGINEERING CORP. FOR MODERN 
1 and > DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF AIR PROCESSING SYSTEMS INDUSTRY 
mois- 








dod) “SYSTEMS 350 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. USYSTEMS 
; sand) 201 N. Wells St., Chicago-6 * 79 Milk St., Boston-9 ¢ 12953 Greeley Ave., Detroit-3 * 1709 W. Eighth St., los Angeles-14 


for P 
| ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED — Dominion Square Building, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
CARRIER=—ROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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WHERE EFFICIENT MELTING OF NON- 
FERROUS METALS IS REQUIRED 


HAUSFELD 


FURNACES 
ARE DOING THE JOB 


FURNACES FOR 
BRASS «© ALUMINUM *¢ MAGNESIUM 
AND ALL OTHER 
NON-FERROUS ALLOYS 


The Campbell-Hausfeld Co. 


300-320 MOORE ST. HARRISON, OHIO 


Continued fro1 )2 


be added with a r Zuarantes | 


that the final moisture ent wil] 
correct. Many of the be 


ti 


serve 
In coreroom pla directly 
traced to the variat the initia] | 
moisture content rt 1. Most of 
the core mixes in | use are A 
sensitive to moisture ind even 
minor changes in the iter ¢ ntent 
may scrap cores OF 

Fig. 3 is used to d trate that the 
initial moisture « ent of the mix jp. 
fluences not only t reen properties | 
but also the tensile trength and other 
baked properties. It pparent that jp 
this particular mix (rel ely low baked 
strength, weakly bonded oil-ceregl. 
sand), the maximum tensile strength is 


obtained with betwe: | 3 per cent 
of water. The same 1 t moisture algg 
permits hardness and l eability prop- 


erties 
Regulate Moisture Content 


It should be « mpha | that the mois. 
ture contents shown > refer to the 
moisture at the time I vaking the ores 
(which were tested immediately A core 
made with 3 per cent er, for example, 
and then dried to | pe: t 1 r would 
show hich compres rengtl due to 
the air-drying proce ig. 4). If op 
the other hand, a core 1 mixture con 
taining 3 per cent m e were allowed 
to lose its moisture bench before 


being rammed into t would 


its strength follow the relat 


similar to that indicat 
Therefore, it is essent 
in the coreroom be | 
mined, ( losely regul 
and, further, that arra 
to maintain sufficient 
sand up to the time of 
sand and ramming the 
dency for these sand 
periods on the ben 
loose condition may 
content of at least a 
to below the critical 
result in scrapped 
For example, core m 
for mac hine and ber 
ally are prepared 
level for the hand 
machine in order t 
slower handling 


Effect of Mullir 


known that core 


mixing to develo] 
to make good cor 
tive information 
mulling times is 
nized. This resear 
binders has indicate 
mulling time deper 
teristics of the flour t 
tent. This is illustrat 
includes the optim 
three different corn fl 
typical types of cul 
versus green strengt 


It is apparent tl r th 
ts ls are Val 
. I} 
sensitive to slight n mus 


tions of these tes 


time up to at least 
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ing the| WHEEL TRUTH 

Ae “Ss “eat ick F se Precision in processing, bonding and forming the abrasives 
ret a great kick out of using these recision in proc g j ive 

© long Operators ge 7 nate ‘ ‘ El ; into these sensatk w wheels, achieves ‘‘wheel truth’’ in 

it it new, ultra-thin, amazingly strong Electro + somadhaiiie Hannes, Goons al verges denen oak Seana 

eager CUT-OFF WHEELS. do not = Uniformity is maximum pe pss iy a 

== T , ere a : : formity, bal mt yval of material, becaus 

aie [They sock the loads to em with absolute pr preeokaysny oak ficou 

astings| confidence in their own safety because they creases the cutting speed of the special processed grits, with 

> used} ; ' : 1 , rratifying galt roduction per man-ho 

7 | know that, with resin-bonding, we finally gratifying ga an-hour 

>» > G ; = ¢ 

or solved the problem of achieving tremendous WHEEL BALANCE 

ror { i . , ae . ae: 

for te) Strength in wafer-thin w heels. | . DERM 
Instead of the boredom of nursing and wait- a hat vibration ceases to be a problem. With vi- 

{ , : ; so splendidly 1 ¢ ling side friction is not 

Ss We ec > “ry q TaV rou th the O endid l at dining si 

y ing for the cutter to worry its way th g y : Peta peeing amen 
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bj, cut, they get a thrill out of watching these new alae sihiais ss alls ts cole enlicions. Thx Waahsceniialh 
rant Electro ¢ ut-Off Wheels wade right through f ninimum material cuts and great reduction in wheel 
hard or soft, thick or thin metals or ceramics ny 
(under wet or dry conditions) in seconds in- 
stead of minutes. 
For Complete 1s, Write On Your Company Lett 
Of Catalog in Industry, Our New Grinding Wheel C 


MFRS. * KILN FURNITURE * REFRACTORIES * CRUCIBLES * GRINDING WHEELS 


West Coast Warehouse 
Los Angeles 
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Job-Engineered by Robins, this huge 
Floatex Shakeout has just been placed in operation at the Worthington 


Pump and Machinery Corporation in Buffalo, New York. 


This huge shakeout is easily able to handle its 75-ton capacity because 
every inch of its 12 by 33-foot deck area is “alive.” But in spite of 
its size, this Floatex still shakes the flask instead of the building because 


of its full floating principle. (Patent protected 


You may not need 75-ton capacity in your operation, but whether your 
foundry is large or small, you are interested in saving man hours, 
eliminating unnecessary labor and increasing flask life. A Robins Job- 
Engineered Floatex will bring you these and many other benefits. 


Complete information available on request. 


Robins Floatex Shakeouts 
are made in Portable 
models for loaded flasks 
weighing up to 17 tons; 
in Standard models, up to 


ROBINS 


CONVEYORS INCORPORATED 






100 tons or more—non- PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 

discharging and self-dis- Division of Hewitt Rubber Corporation 
charging types; with and $ *.) 
without flask loaders. So 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE MATERIALS HANDLING SERVICE—Hewitt and 
Robins unite to offer you 134 years of combined experience in Job-Engineered 
rubber products, and machinery for every materials handling problem you have. 
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(Continued from page 204 


words, during the first 6 minutes, th 
green strength changes very rapidly with 
a change in mulling time, so that eve, 
minor variations may seriously impair the 
green compressive properties. It is po 
wonder that many commercial core sand 
mixing operations show “une xplainable” | 
variations in physical properties in spite 
of the fact that sand, oil, cereal, and other 
components are very accurate ly measured 
and apparently accurately controlled, 
Such variations increase with an jp. 
creased production rate, which tends to 
decrease the time allowed for mulling. | 

One of the interesting observations to | 
be made from Fig. 7 pertains to the char. 
acteristic curves of the three cereal flours. | 
The upper line represents the relation. 
ship between mulling time and greep 
bond for flour which reaches maximum | 
compressive strength wit! 





h shorter times 
of mulliing. This flour can be mulled 
completely in as little as 6 minutes, un. | 
der these particular conditions, and from |[ 
then on will not be detrimentally affected 
by longer mulling times or unavoidable | 
variations. . 
The middle curve is for the type of \f 
corn flour that attains maximum green | 
compressive strength in the same short 


period of time, but is detrimentally af. | f 
fected by further mulling. With this | Z 





type of flour, unavoidable variations or 
extensions of mulling time prove detr- 
mental and reduce the green strength 


Requires Long Mixing Time 


The lower curve, of urse, indicates 


ve 
a lower compressive strength per unit /(® 
weight of flour but, more important, it i. 

. 


also indicates that at least 8 minutes 


of mulling time are required to obtain 

maximum properties with this type of | Inc 

corn flour even under identical mulling | 

conditions. Therefore, the maximum Sp: 

results can be obtained only with long 

mixing times and subsequent reduced 

production. These factors should be 

considered not only in comparing « 

peting materials but in using the cerea ROTO 

binders in commercial applications stand 

Since normal practice is to utilize the 14-ft 

lowest possible green bond consistent 

with easy handling, the danger of varia- | Full r 

tions in mulling is intensified. Very few easy 

foundries can use core mixes with suffi- lease 

cient excess green bond to permit sul ng 

stantial variations due t mixing tin finger 

discrepancies. . ns ue 
Fig. 5 is plotted fi data obtained 

using the same core mix as_ described 

for Fig. 7. The mulling time apparently 

has a similar influence on the tensile 

strength of baked core. Again, the corr 

flour having the characteristics indicated 

by the upper curve produces maximum 

strength (tensile in this case) within th | 

first 6 minutes of mulling time. It is jf 

apparent that maximum properties cat i) 


be obtained for this particular flour by 
the simple expedient of working close 
to 6 minutes of mulling time, at least 
for conditions in the tests reported. 
The middle and lower curves are Vet) | sume 
similar to each other in that they bot 


(Continued on page 208) 
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{nnouncing... R@T@-CAST Revol 
fold Conveyor for Nonferrous Found 
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cates | 
unit / 
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e d| “Increases mold er ... saves labor . . . reduces handling ti 
«Speeds output . . . Comes ready for fast, easy installation .. . ! . 









mum 
> 


le ng f | 


* Designed by foundrymen under actual working conditions, ROTO-CAST con- 
have proven their unusual merit 


: 
juced 


3 Sizes 


com: veyors are in use in representative foundries . 
1| ROTO-CAST is made in three Y P 


ions standard and efficiency. 


sizes: 10-ft., 12-ft. and 


om om Shamans Easy to assemble and install, the unit sets on the floor without the necessity of 


It is placed just back of each molder 


close 
least | 


very 


both 


1945 
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Full roller-bearing construction for 
easy turning. When desired, re 


lease of ratchet makes free-wheel 


rotated with one 
loaded 


No motors or other operating cost 


ing. Can be 
fully 


finger even when 





anchoring, thus giving full flexibility. 
who simply turns around, places his mold on the conveyor, then steps on a trip 
ratchet release spring arrangement revolving ROTO-CAST to position for 


receiving the next mold. 


Pouring may be done from one spot as the unit is revolved and stopped positively 


for the pour. Shake-out is at one spot with molds simply picked off and dumped 


as machine is revolved. 
Its low cost will surprise you. 


WRITE FOR FOLDER "F" FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT, 


TELEPHONE 510 
COLDWATER, MICHIGAN 


Inc. 





\___-~ Brings MECHANIZATION to the Molding Floor at LOW COST 


December, 1945 
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(Continued from page 206) 
show a maximum value with 8 to 9 min- 
utes of mulling time 
The information in Figs. 5 and 7 was 
obtained with a commercial mix- 


ture of oil, cereal, clay, and sand with 


core 


a ratio of 1.35:1.07:0.05:100 with 2.5 
per cent moisture. Mulling tests were 


conducted under controlled conditions 
of time, temperature, and humidity. All 
cores were baked in a recirculating type 
oven under ideal conditions 
and tested at constant-temperature con- 


standard 


ditions. 

Baking Time and Temperature — The 
temperature and time of baking are the 
the con- 


most obvious considerations in 


trol of the properties of cores and are, 
fortunately, the ones which receive the 
greatest attention It has been the in- 
tention of the authors, however, to dem- 
onstrate that other variables are entitled 
to almost equal consideration in actual 
practice. 

The effect of baking temperature on 
the properties flour may 
be summarized quite readily without dia- 
practice in the 
foundry industry to vary the baking tem- 
perature to suit the requirements of the 
size of the core, and research data indi- 
cate that this is the correct approach. 
Basically, baking temperatures, 
although requiring greater time for bak- 


due to corn 


crams. It is common 


lower 





GOOSsE LAKE 


Fire Clay and 
Fire Clay Fiour 
Fire Clay Brick. 
Therm-O-Flake Insulation 





Clay Products 


su 


Grinding and Fire Brick Plant 


Company 


JOLIET, IL 





ing, are much less sensiti 


Variation 
in baking time. It follow 


that a large 








core or core with heavy and light sec. 
tions is more properly baked at a Joy 
temperature and for long periods of time 
to avoid burning of one portion and yp. 


derbaking of the other. Smaller Cores 


on the other hand, and cores that haye 





uniform light sections, may be baked | 
at higher temperatures to utilize the 
shorter baking time, provided the bak. 
ing time is accurately controlled to avoid 
loss in properties. Thi true because 
the higher baking temperatures are ac 
companied by a narrower range of bak 
ing times with optimum properties, Thy 
higher the baking temperature used the 
narrower this range is that with bak. 
ing temperatures on the order of 500 F, 
the optimum range is extremely narrow 
and only one very definite time of bak. 
ing will give correct I 

Fig. 6 shows the effect of three differ. | 


tTh il-cereal- 


07:0.05:100 


ent corn flours empl ved 


clay-sand mix (ratio 1.35:] 


te mpered to 2.5 per moisture for 
6 minutes, followed | baking at 495 
F. This temperature excessive. | 
ind the range of optimu properties jis 
sufficiently wide for fairly large cores 
and a wide range of tion sizes 
The uppermost cur based on | 


tests made with corn flour which pro- 


duces a definite maximum at approxi- 
mately 1 hour baking with a safe | 
range of 15 minutes either way. This | 

| 


unaffected by slight 


and, in fa 
1 


mixture is relatively 


overbaking reasonably 


safe up to 2% times mmended | 
baking time. ) 
Strength Depends on Binder 

The middle and low irves of Fig, | 
6 are similar in shape to the top curve,| 
but do not reach the high values } 
for tensile strength. Furthermore, these 
two flours are more ersely affected 
by overbaking It th same three | 
flours were compared at higher baking ( 
temperatures, the curve vould be sim- | 


ipally in the 
ptiimum value 


ilar and would differ 


numerical location of t 


[he maximum strength obtained, how 
ever, would be appr tely equal t 
that obtained by any orrect com- 


bination of baking tim 1 temperature 
and would depend only 


the binder. Therefore, t rect meth- & 


the quality or 


od for determining the optimum bak 
ing time and temperat based on 
the size of the core and the amount of | 
latitude required. | res require 


greater latitude in order to prevent burm- 


ing at the surface and underbaking at 
the center, whereas mall cores can be / 
baked at the higher temperatures and 
with better produc tion rates 

Summary It may appear that the 
interaction between the many factots 


all of which affect the use of corn flour 
and therefore determine its effectiveness 


or utility (as a core binder), are entirely 


too complicated However, it shoul | 
not be concluded that corn flours ate 
difficult to use. Years of practical & 


the extensivt 
210) 


perience in foundries and 
(Concluded on page 
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( Conclude d from paxe 208 ) 


consumption of these materials over a 
prolonged period of time have demon- 
strated the relative simplicity of their 
use As a matter of tact, correct use 


of these binders tends to simplify rather 


than complicate their application 
One of the « 
oremaking is the 


SO-( alled 


prope rties 


ymplicated phases of 
ipparent variation (the 
“unexplainable” variation) in 
coreroom 
carefully 
flour 
e mixture 
batch 


than an 


which 
oremaker 
oil, and 
apparently mull tl 
itrol, still 
sand comes out better 


One mav show 


core causes 


scrap The ¢ may 


, 
measure nis sand. corn 


He may 


unde close ind one 


ft core 


other mix 


p OT 


prop 





Capewell foundry chill nails 
are smooth, clean and bright 
— because they are cold roll - 
ed from the finest soft iron. 
They fuse readily. The Cape- 
well line-— the most complete 
— has the right nail for 
your job. Send for samples. 


THE CAPEWELL MFG. CO. 
Hartford, 2, Conn. 
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CAPEWELL 


erties in the foundry, another one is dif- 
ficult to work with at the core bench, 
and these variations, from day to day, 
and even from hour to hour, constitute 
one of the major headaches of the core- 
maker. It is the authors’ expressed desir 


to furnish information on at least one of 


these binders, namely, corn flour 


so as to help the coremaker avoid com- 


core 


plications due to use of th 
rial. ( 


percentage of 


improper 


mate ‘areful control amount ol 


binder moisture, correct 
mulling time, 
of baking time and temperature will en- 
the coremaker th of corn flour 


te its possibl 


and optimum combinations 


sure use 


greatest idvantage, and 


eliminate at least ne source of thos 





Cut Time 


at treating is re- 
pat Mia the faster ne 
8 longer life of acy 
hock sow © blades. pee * 
saving in production i att 
ts. Prove these @ J 
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unexplainable and nerve-racking 





Varia. 
tions. 

The application of all e-bindin 
materials follows certain fundament 
laws The difference betwee 1 SUCCES. 
and failure of a material is in the Prope 
handling. Add to this the fact that e 
nomical operation ca be ilned onl 


; 
by utilizing each material to its greates 


advantage, and the argument in faye 
of “control” 
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WARTIME | 
FOUNDRIES 
OF CHINA 


Continued fr | 
meant that the « t of every he | 
production of castings was constantly a 
ing changed, and no { ryan = 
quote a price for future a 
product When the price ¢ a simpk 
lunch rises in a few m¢ ey trom $200/ 
CN to $1960 CN, it is not difficult t 
imagine what happs 1 to the price of| 
pig iron 

Every foundrvm F re Chin 
wanted to make casting but some had | 
no raw materials and many had n or- | 
ders An overall rad itor was need ) 
ed, and in the fall of 1944, D 1 Nel-/ 
son anived, conferr t eralis 
simo, and the War P: Board 
China was set up under the able | 


ship of Dr. Wong-Wen-hao, who was 


also Minister of E¢ Affairs, an 
director of the Nati | Resources Con 
mission Mr. Nels Howard Coonk 
and a staff of expert i ind steel men} 
from. the United States icted S ad 
visors 

Almost immediate rders wer 
placed with the foundries, rav terials’ 
obtained, finances arranged, and all t 
foundries started duction to su 
plement the output of the arsenal found 
ries, which were ru ng over their ¢ 
pacity. 

Small blast furnac: making about 2 


tons of excellent pig per day, wel 





the main source of t important mat 
rial but, as usual, transportati was the 
real bottleneck Ir me cases, ore had 
to be transported in small loads on pony- 
hack. Sometimes it was possible to us 
river boats or truck 


is long as me 


would run 


A very valuabk urce of pig ira 
was the “native iro which was often/ 
made by farmers in off seasons. They] 


? 


reducing it 


operated on pockets ore, 

in small homemade furnaces, turning ot 
tbout 3 to 5 tons of iron per day, The 
metal was cast into thin slabs, the frat} 
ture of which was generally white. 4 
typical analysis of the “native iron” wa 


C 3.80 per cent, Si 0 


50 per cent ae 
P 0.10 per cent 


per cent, Mn 0.60 pe 
cent. 
Scrap of kis d vas 


(Continued on page 
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CEREAL BINDERS 


PROCESSED TO PERFECTION & PROCESSED TO PERFECTION # PROCESSED TO PERFECTION & 


QUICK MIX — BLENDS 
WITH ALL BINDERS 
Truscor and Amerikor 
mix QUICKLY with all 
other types of binders. Schedules can be 

stepped up. 



















NO STICKING —IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION 


Truscor and Amerikor 
don’t stick to the box 
— cores slip out ‘‘free and easy.” You save 
time. 


















GREATER GREEN 
STRENGTH — NO SAG 
Truscor and Amerikor 
Cereal Binders give 
greater green strength especially with the 
sharp sand used to produce open cores. 


TO PERFECTION & PROCESSED TO PERFECTION 





Save core oil. 





BETTER PERMEABILITY 
— LESS SCABBING, 

Cold Shut or Buckling 
Truscor and Amerikor 
Cereal ‘Binders produce 
more open cores with greater permeability. 
They burn out faster, more completely .. 
cut scabbing, cold shut and buckling to a 
new low. 












BETTER FLOWABILITY 
— UNIFORM RAMMING 


Truscor and Amerikor 


one 
NA\-— mixes maintain the 


flowability of the sand. Result... reduced 
scrap, metal penetration and porous surfaces. 





PROCESSED TO PERFECTION *® PROCESSED 








QUICKER SHAKE-OUT 
— SAVES TIME 


From start to finish, Trus- 
cor and Amerikor Cereal 
Binders do a better job for you. They bake 
faster in the ovens... burn out completely 
... help you get more done. 







- 
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PROCESSED TO PERFECTION * PROCESSED TO paaracriob | as A. RR as 
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Every grinding wheel that Peninsular makes is especially 
designed and processed to fit the requirements of the job 


on which it will be used. 


That’s why so many manufacturers with difficult grind- 
ing problems are turning to Peninsular, the pioneer 
producer of individually engineered abrasive wheels. 

Regardless of what your grinding problems may be, we 
are willing to stake our reputation that our expert staff 
of factory and field engineers can help you solve them. 


A production, engineering and cost analysis service 


beyond any offered up to now in industry stands back 
of this challenge. Why not call us today? 

The Peninsular Grinding Wheel Company, 729 Mel- 
drum Ave., Detroit 7. Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Newark, Pittsburgh and Houston. 


PENINSULA 
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(Continued from page 21C) 
tainable. Coke ranged from excellent 
analysis up to 35 per cent ash and 6 per 
cent S. Extreme accuracy is the rule. 
In one foundry the iron was a little cold, 
and the author suggested adding a couple 
of extra shovelfuls of coke on each 
charge; his face was slightly red when 
the supervisor of the cupola explained 
that the extra coke must be weighed and 
an appropriate amount of extra lime 
rock added! Of course, he was correct, 
but how many foundries in this country 
are as careful? 

Molding sand was one of the most 
difficult problems. Most of the sands 
contained ingredients of very low melt- 
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7515 St. Aubin 
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QUALITY PRODUCTS AID 
CASTING PRODUCTION 


CORE OIL 
PARTING 
CORE PASTE 
CORE WASH 
| CORE COMPOUND 
SEA COAL 





“A,/| THE E. J. WOODISON CO. 


ing point, resulting in fused-on sand 
which gave great difficulty in machining, 
or in small holes in the surface which 
caused rejection of the castings. As the 
Japanese were advancing, land mines 
were badly needed by the Chinese 
armies. The sand fused on the mines 
so badly that machining was very diffi- 
cult. The addition of ground coal and 
some changes in the sand improved pro- 
duction. For steel casting sand, quartz- 
ite rocks were crushed, mostly by hand. 
Labor costs were very high. It was 
found that the residue from the clay 
used in the manufacture of porcelain 
ware was almost pure silica and made a 
very satisfactory sand for steel castings. 


ye rg ee —_——— a 


Detroit, Mich. 


pete! 


Philadelphia 





Good clay could be found in m 
places. Most of the larger plants made 
their own refractories, and the Chinese 
are as adept at making bricks as porce: 
lain, Such materials were often ground 
in a circular mill, a heavy stone wheel § 
doing the grinding with a patient water. ) 
buffalo for motive power. A boy or gia 
would shovel in the raw materials ang 
start or stop the motive power by a fey 
words or the light touch of 
Based on U. S. 
foundries were overstaffed 


a twig, 

many of the 
Many young 
college graduates held SUPEIVISOTY posi. 
tions and, in some cases, there was a de 
cided lack of practical experience. This 
situation, of course, is i 
toms built up in China over centuries 
Education has been a prerequisite for } 
supervisory or managerial positions byt 
in the author’s opinion, should be modi 
ified incentive for the 
intelligent and industrious foundry work. 
er who has not had the advantage of 4 


practice, 


line with cus. 


in order to offer 


college education. 
Employ Every Type Furnace 


Every type of melti: 


could be moved Was In Us 


julpment that 
in Free China 








Two high frequency electric furnaces 
were in constant us¢ illoy steel 
Several small open hearths were running 
to capacity. Various type f electr 
are furnaces were be 1 when 
power was available. Power, or rather lack 
of power, was another big bottleneck 
[he electrics could operate only a few 
hours, although the steel badly need. | 
ed. 4 rotary furna nilar to t 
Brackelsberg type, was being operat 
verv effectively when crude oil, or tu f 


oil, or anything else th uld burn wa 


available, which was 

In connection with cupolas ert 
ers were in general use, ranging from Nj 
500-lb to 2000-Ib capacity ind excellent | f 
steel was made, although phosphorus 


sometimes as high as 0.30 per cent 


the pig iron was a har | 

But the melting equipment that really | BA 
talks Chinese is the upola If steel | 
plates are available, much the better 
but nothing will deter the 
ryman who wants to melt iron. Give 
silica rock, or bricks 


ip 
I 


Chinese found 


ind mud, and he 


will soon have a cupola in operatior 
Most of his cupolas are made in sections 
each lined separately, and _ lifted into | 
lace. The llest or n be charged | 
place. le smallest ones can be charged | 
by a man standing on the floor next t 





the cupola. A ladder is used in charg | 
ing the medium sized furnaces, whi 
usually have three sections. The large 


sizes are welded or riveted, and follow 
Where a ladder is 
stands on top and 

baskets ol k 


our modern designs 
used, one 
other man 
iron, lime-rock, 

Where time and materials permit, t 
Chinese will make first-class 
melting equipment. In one of the # 
senals, a new cupola was needed 0 


man 
hands up 


etc 


engineel 


urzent war production. It was designed 


and built by the Arsenal staff, as show 


in Fig. 5. Note the solid foundation 

cast iron columns, riveted and welde | 

construction, and that one section @ 
(Continued on page 217 
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th ADVANTAGE.. 


| gee omgimetige steel ingotsgon graphite stool inserts in one plant— 
without any stickers! That's because molten metals simply do not 
stick to carbon or graphite! 

This eighth advantage of “National” carbon or graphite is only one of 
many responsible for the gdoption of these materials by the metal-work- 
ing industries, in the forgh of stool inserts, mold plugs, molds, mold wash 
(graphite powder), run4out troughs, and furnace linings. Another advan- 
tageous feature in run4ut troughs and furnace linings: the carbon blocks 
are unaffected by the“most corrosive slags.* 

You are invited to get the full story from our nearest Division 
Office... 
properties, whether in the ordinary, porous, or impervious forms. 


on carben’s, or graphite’s, truly remarkable combination of 


*Chemical Engineers Please Note 


Of parallel importance to the chemical industries are other advan- 
tages 6f “National” carbon and graphite and “Karbate” impervious 
matéefials. They are resistant to the corrosive action of most acids, al- 
kalfes, and solvents, and they do not contaminate solutions. 

The words "National Karbate 


and are registered trade-marks of National Carbon Company, Inc, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation i 
UCC) 4 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. 


Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, 
New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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= equip- 


ment for any installation should 
be determined with reference to 
the individual requirements. Elim- 
ination of hand labor is desirable 
whenever it can be effected with- 
out excessive first cost and main- 
tenance in relation to the results 


achieved. 


CLEARFIELD MIXERS 


ANY TYPE OF SAND 
PREPARING LAYOUT 





IN ALL CAPACITIES CLEARFIELD 


FIT READILY INTO MACHINE COMPANY 





The user of Clearfield Mixers has the wid- 
est latitude in his selection of accessory mate- 


rial to meet his own sand preparing needs. 
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| other ladle is in place. 
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be lifted from the other. The officer on 
the left is General Fan, director of the 
Arsenal. 
ent of the foundry in which the cupola 
will be used, 
were spaced some distance apart, to min- 


(Continued from page 


On the right is the superintend- 
Several foundries usually 


imize danger of bombing. 
Furnace operation is extraordinarily 
accurate. Every bit of iron, coke, lime- 
rock, spruc, cic., is weighed. Coke in 
the bed is measured or weighed, and 
molten iron is carefully conserved. In 
one of the large Arsenals, a forehearth is 
used to hold iron while it is being de- 
sulphurized. ‘The spout is arranged for 
side slagzing, and when a bull ladle is 
full, the operator forces down a plunger, 
which makes the iron back up, until an- 
No spilled iron! 

Molding equipment is litthe different 
from that at home, except that most of 
the machines are old. Some of the pro- 
duction foundries are fortunate in hav- 
War 
and 
han- 
dling train, which was used to capacity. 


ing machines obtained betore the 
from the United States or Germany, 
in one plant there is a good sand 


Chinese Are Cheerful 
The Chinese are always ready to try 
anything, and they are always cheerful. 


In working on land mines, the author 
wanted some parting compound. Using 
an old trick of the malleable casting 


molders, some very fine sand was mixed 
with crude oil and burned until entirely 
dry, as shown in Fig. 8. An empty land 
mine body was used for a furnace and, 
as usual, the Chinese officials joined in 
the experiment with great cheerfulness. 
On the extreme right is Mr. Chen, chief 
electrical engineer of the Arsenal, and 
next to him is the superintendent of that 
foundry. 
he Chinese foundrymen, rig 


It was a pleasure to work with 
ht from the 
highest officials to the laborers. 

One of the greatest problems in found- 


(ry production was the manufacture of 


: 
| 
j 

: 
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trench mortar shells, which were urzent- 
ly needed. As most of the sand avail- 
ible had a strong tendency towards fus- 
ing on the surface of the castings, and 
us inspection was very strict, the author 


suggested to the foundries of the Na- 
tional Resources Commission and_ the 
Ordnance Department of the Chinese 


Army, that trench mortar shells might be 
permanent metal 
advantages of such a process are obvious, 


made in molds. 
There would be no rejections due to poor 
molding sand, the shells would be cast 
nearly to final size, so that machining 
operations could be greatly reduced, and 
due to the more rapid coolinz, the graph- 
ite shucture was very fine and the iron 
appreciably stronger. At the time of the 
author’s departure, experimental molds 
were in operation in the three largest 
foundries, and results were very promis- 
ing. One of the first experimental per- 
manent molds was made at a large Ar- 
senal. Two of their very able engineers 
are shown in Fig. 6 with the mold and 
some of the shells made in it. 

We are accustomed to having 
Prompt analyses of our casting, that it is 
difficult to realize what the lack of such 


so 
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The | 


analyses can mean. Many of the plants 
in China had laboratories, but in one the 
supply of certain chemicals had been ex- 


hausted, so that no manganese or phos 


phorus could be run; in another there 
Wus no suction, and it took a long lime to 
get results. Carbon combustion tubes 


had worn out, and attempts were being 
mide at local manufacture. 

Some foundries had good testing equip- 
ment, but as a rule had 
heavy to move, and quality was cleverly 
tested by fracture, or chill, or file. 

In one large and progiessive company 
there was an excellent microscope but no 
films. 
the difference in graphite size between 


this been too 


The author was anxious to record 


shells made in sand and those from per- 
manent molds. After some argument, 
our Signal Corps kindly donated a fila 
puck Films had to be changed from 
film-pack to microscope plate holders, 
which were the wrong size. This prob- 
lem was cleverly solved in typical Chi- 
nese manner by the young engineer, who 
fashioned an “adapter” from part of the 
of a crashed plane. ‘Ihen came 
lack of a dark-room. This was solved 
effectively, if not gracefully, by the au- 
thor, who would crawl as far as pussible 
into an empty oil drum, holding the films 
and containers. The Chinese would then 
cover the junction of the author and the 
drum with a series of black cloths. (Both 


Wing 


" 
the 











castings. 
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FROM MISSOURI— 


Whether you hail from the original 
“show me” State or any one of the 
other 47, we have FACTS in our files 
that will emphatically prove the su- 
periority of SAHARA Belting for hot 


sand elevators and conveyors and... 


REXALL Belting for cold sand and 


Send for their performance records... 
compare ... then just be guided by 


your own good judgement. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


ARE YOU? 


CHICAGO 23 
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GRINDING WHEELS 


the Chinese, and the Signal Corps ex- 
pressed deep regret that they could not 


get a photograph of this! 


Every kind and type of casting was 
made, practically all for war production 
for ¢ xamplk Steel pl k axes, refinery 
equipment, gun parts, and cast iron 
trench mortar shells, pipe, fittings, rolls, 
etc 

Cleaning the istings was accom- 


plished by hammering, or chipping with 
a chisel, This 
degree by the uss 


was remedied to some 


of the porcelain resl- 


due sand or powdered coal. <A_ sand 
blast would have been of very greai 
value [The burned-on sand was es- 
pecially obnoxious, due to the great 


shortage of tool steel for machine work. 
financial troubles, short- 
ages of raids, and having 
to move along many times in the past 8 
the foundries, 
from top to bottom, has preserved its 
natural courtesy The 
managers showed the author every court- 


In spite of 
material, air 


yeais, the personnel of 


and good humor. 


esy and provided excellent lodgings and 
The supervisors were co-op- 
ind the workers 
instructions and 
were always in high good humor. The 
manager of an isolated foundry told the 
author not to be surprised at an enthus- 
iastic and group of children fol- 
lowing him, because, to those children 


fine food. 
erative and friendly, 


were anxious to follow 


noisy 


101 


Grinding Questions 


Answered 


By Allen Steele, Manager, Dayton Grinding Wheel Division 
SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 





Get Your FREE Copy Today 


DAYTON 


SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE COMPANY 


719 


Please send me free booklet “101 Grinding Questions Answered” 


Negley Place, Dayton 7, Ohio 


Neme___ - 


Firm 


Address 


City . 


Now in its second edition. . . 101 answers to many 
of the more common grinding problems... indexed 
for quick, easy reference. Sent without cost to any- 
one interested in better grinding practices. Just fill 


out and mail the coupon below. 


PYRIGHT 1945 
SIMONDS WORDEN WHITE CO. 





Zone State 


he was equivale nt 


When one looks back at 
months spent in Chi foundries 
wartime, one forgets the it dis 
forts and risks. There are man, hiok 
spots to remember The U. S. Am 
and Navy and Air Transport ( mma 
and the wonderful job t were all 
ing; Dr. Wong-Wen-h Minister 
Economic Affairs; General Yu-Ta-y 
chief of Ordnance; th urteous ma; 
ageis, and the energeti d humored 
worke rs. 


| 
New Standards Group 





Organized 
Constitution lor a new and expa 
international standard rganization 
drafted at a meeting New York 


] 
cently, and a new name, the Internati 


Standards Coordinating A Ciatior 

announced. 
The meeting was called by the Unit 

Nations Standards ( I t ( 

tee, which had been o1 ized 

i year ago to promote more _ unifo) 

standards among the A iti 


phase of the war effort. The prewar 


ternational standards gr ip was ki 
the International Standards Associa 

Originalls scheduled for three 
the meeting was finally extended t 
days, with the Russian delegati 
in on the last dav’s Scussions, mak 
13 countries in ali 1 

The next meeti heduled 
London between April! 5 and Ma 
1946. At that time s uestic 
what language should | sed f 
communication and t 
metric system wld 
up for further disc 

Meanwhile, comn 
further development of the orga 
will be conducted « lang 
English, French, ( SI sh, Por 
guese and Russia 

Headquarters for t ew oO! 
have not vet bee 1 pon 
ll probability will | er New \) 
London, whicl t I { 
pri pal offices tf NS 


ASTM Schedules 1916 


National Meetings 











Forty-ninth 

American Society for t M 

will be he ld in Bull il ext | 

in conjunction h t { 

of testing apparatu 

ment The 1946 

be held in Pittsburgh, Feb. 25 to Mar 

l This will also | ASTM (¢ 

Week during which i S 

cal committees will 1 t Furtl 

nouncements will le er! 

technical features f both meetings 

Several extensive ns are be 

developed and there will be a large nun 

ber of technical paper ind mmittee | | 

reports Lae 
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— Are you making a different class of work © 
now since the war ended? Do these 

castings differ in size? in shape? in 

fe metal poured? in the finish required? 


aking How about your sand practice? Does 
1 for! that have to change, too? 


What about profits? Do rising labor 
costs make it important that you cut 
sand costs? : | 


rt Perhaps, with 22 years’ specialized ex- 
Portu-| perience in this field, ECP can help you. 
We have five bonding clays (and their 
many combinations) from which to rec- 
ommend the one right answer to your 
requirements. Note the “roll call” below; 
well be glad to send you carefully 
th prepared technical literature on any of 
a these ECP products. 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, INC. EIFORT, OHIO 


EASTERN CLAY PRODUCTS, INC., EIFORT, OHIO 


tid DIXIE BOND » BLACK HILLS BENTONITE * REVIVO BOND ¢ REVIVO SUPER BOND ¢ BALANCED REVIVO 


PES OF BONDING CLAYS 
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NONFERROUS FOUNDERS 


Pian Organization of Chapters 


HE Nonferrous Founders’ Society 
held a meeting of nonferrous 
foundrymen in the northeastern 


Ohio area at Cleveland on Nov. 5 for the 
purpose of discussing the organization of 
a chapter in that territory. H. G. Well- 
man, vice president, Weilman Bronze & 
Aluminum Co., Cleveland, presided at 
the meeting. This followed a_ similar 
regional gathering in Chicago, Oct. 22. 

Edwin W. Horlebein, Gibson & Kirk 
Co., Baltimore, and president of the Non- 


ferrous Founders’ Society, outlined the 
work of the society and described the con- 
tributions of the nonferrous industry to 
the war effort. He pointed out that using 
1940 as a of 100, operations of 
brass and bronze foundries in the year 
1941 were at the rate of 200 per cent, 
325 per cent in 1942, 367 per cent in 
1943 and 384 per cent in 1944, 

Mr. Horlebein also indicated that term- 
ination of war contracts has resulted in 
a decrease in the production of nonferrous 


base 





This Stearns Lifting Magnet is 
giving a lift to production in 
a foundry operation. 

Don’t move this kind of mate- 
rial with laborious, time-consum- 








Woriing Material 


IC MFG. CO. 


SEPARATORS + CLUTCHES « BRAKES 
662 So. 28th St. 





ing, inefficient and hazardous 
hand labor 


Stearns magnet will do it so 


methods when a 


much more economically. 


For moving material quickly 
at low cost, saving hand labor 
on difficult and dangerous op- 
erations, increasing storage ca- 
pacities—install a dependable, 
sturdy Stearns Magnet. 


Write for our Bulletin 35. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 


Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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present, talks were gi by various 
officers and committee members, includ- 
ing President Edwin W. Horlebein, Vic 
President Thomas S. Hemenway, Sect 
tary-Treasurer Arthur E. Pye, and L. M 
Nesselbush, chairman of the Cost Cor 
mittee. Mr. Horlebein described the cur- 
rent status of OPA price control relative 
to nonferrous castings, and explained that 
the lifting of ceilings light metal cast- 
ings was entirely the result of an excess | 
of supply over demand, a condition not 
yet fully prevailing in brass and bronz 
castings. Subsequent discussion indicated 
that not all applying the , 
highest prices allowed them by OPA and| 
that there are grounds for the hope that 
all price control will be lifted in the near 
future. 

Mr. Hemenway discussed the signifi 
ance of various developments at Wash 
ington, including the Labor-Management! 
Conference. Mr. Pye spoke briefly on the 
society’s plans for establishment of chap 
ters in different sections of the country ® 
enable nonferrous foundrymen to get 
gether more frequently for discussion df 
mutual problems. 





castings. Statistics availal idicate tha 
production in August, 1945, a compare) 
with the average ior t first six moag 
in 1944, ranged trom 90 per cent f th 
smaller shops whose yearly p1 ductiog jg 
less than $100,000, to 58 per ceat {% 
plants having a yearly production jy a 
cess of $500,000. A_ production average 
for the $100,000-$250,000 bracket jg 
per cent and for the $250,000-$500, 0g 
bracket is 76 per cent = 
Arthur E. Pye, secretary-treasurer Nop. 
ferrous Founders’ Society, ( hicago, dis. 
cussed the idea of a chapter and Sug. 
gested suitable rules for the conduct fg 
such an organization. L. M. Nesselbysh 
vice president, Falcon Bronze Co. 
Youngstown, O., and chairman of the 
Cost Committee of the society, outlined 
the work of his committee in the devel. 
opment of a simplified accounting pro- 
cedure and cost methods manual which 
now is available. He also stated thy] 
further work is underway toward ampli. 
fication of the cost methods procedure. 
Frank G. Steinebach, editor Tue Fouyp. 
ry, discussed the importance of CO-opera- 
tive effort in the nonferrous industry jp 
the period immediately ahead | 
Following a discussion in which prac. 
tically all of those in attendance partici. 
pated, it was voted to organize a chap 
ter of the Nonferrous Founders’ Society 
H. G. Wellman, Wellman Bronze 4 
Aluminum Co., Cleveland, was elected 
chairman and Edward J. Metzger of the 
same organization was made recording 
secretary. Three additional members will 
be elected shortly to comprise the ful 
executive committee of the chapter. 
Discuss OPA Controls 
The Chicago regional meeting Oct. 2 
attracted about 60 members of the so 
ciety from Illinois, Wisconsin and ad 
jacent territory, and was held at the oan 
clusion of a two-day session of the board/ 
of directors. C. K. Faunt, Christensen & 
Olsen Foundry Co., Chicago, presided. ({ 
Following introduction of the directors / 
ta 
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ROTO-CLONE 


DUST CONTROL 








N heavy duty shakeout service Roto-Clone has proved its value through 
years of successful performance. The Type W Roto-Clone, which can 
be seen in the background at the left of the picture above, exhausts the 
cope and drag shakeout and the casting removal station. This Roto-Clone 
dust control installation is typical of many such systems serving leading 
foundries throughout the country. For information on the Type W Roto- 


Clone (wet-type) for foundry service, ask for Bulletin No 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


266 Central Avenue Louisville 8, Ky. 


In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
* Registered Trade-Mark for a Dynamic Precipitator or Hydrostatic \\ 
Baffle-Type Wet Collector. 


ROTO-CLO 
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The adwetiluhes of I 


F YOU had the time and the oppor- 
| tunity,” Bill remarked the other 

night, “and of course a fair size 
nail keg, duffle bag or other suitable 
container stuffed full with the Long 
Green, how would you like to take a 
gander down. around and through South 
Africa? Remarkable country, according 
to all accounts. Diamonds in the clay 
in every back yard. When the owner 
occasionally digs up a handful, he throws 
the little ones, anything under 2 carats, 
back in the hole, or feeds them to his 


chickens in lieu of gravel or oyster shells. 
Gold is so plentiful and common that 
the Kaffir and Zulu belles disdainfully 
say ‘No’. They prefer anklets, bracelets, 
and tall, spiral necklaces made from tele- 
graph wire hacked from the lines erected 
by a kind and paternal government for 
the transmission of vital information. 
Especially vital when the big black boys 


out in the bushes are brewing strong 
black medicine, doing a war dance, fit- 
ting new strings to the long bows, put- 
ting a little keener edge on the assegais 
and indulging in other gestures—suspect- 
ed—and usually with good reason, to an- 
noy or disturb the reigning monarch of 
the British Empire, his or her crown 


and dignity, and to imperil the safety of 


the realm.” 
“It may be,” I admitted, “that some 
of the local Romeos still curry favor 


with the long neck black belles, by nip- 
ping a strand or two of telegraph wire 
from between the and presenting 
it as a neck ornament. I often have won- 
dered how the local blacksmith managed 
stiff closely laid 


poles 


to wind the wire in 


a 


dpa 


renee 
TLS a0 th oe 
ee 


Sleek + ene n > 


neck. With 
color, any 
Annie Lé 
memory serves 
old ballad 
mentioned 
swan. Very 
A swan’s 


lads s long 
the 
Live 


spiral around thx 
the 


these 


exception otf one of 
lacie S could 
run for the money. If my 
correctly the author of the 
enumerating Annie’s charms, 
that her neck was like the 
if you ask me. 
as a shovel handle 


turie a 


me 


poor comparison, 


neck is about as long 


and as crooked as Ol’ Man River. How- 
ever, you are shooting away outside 
the target when you drag in war talk 
and native uprisings. 


“Peace has reigned in the Transvaal 
for over 40 years, ever since He, greater 


even than Rider Haggard’s She, slacked 
off his hold on the life line. Back in 
the quiet hills, thousands of miles from 


the primrose bordered paths in the old 


English rectory garden, simple and 
rugged, a massive granite boulder rests 
over all that is mortal of the son of 
English clergyman who came to the 
. } 
country for the sake of his health, who 
was a millionaire at 19 and who lived 


dominate the industrial and political 
affairs south of the equator for the great- 
er part of the 30 years he spent directly 
and indirectly in public life. His bones 
have moldered into silent 
with the soil of the 
acquired wealth and 
fame. He made powerful friends and 
still more powerful after the 
fashion of strong men from time imme- 
morial, but he did«not live to the 
completion of his life-long dream, a_rail- 
road from the Cape to Cairo. Yet, who 
that today on that account, the 
builder sleeps less peace- 


long since 
dust and mingled 


land he loved. He 
enemies 


see 


can say 


great empire 
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fully under the imm ra boulder 
bearing the simple inscri; Cecil John 
Rhodes’?” | 
“He must have bee! genuine 
sharpy, a foxy young lad,” Bill said, “jf 
he had collected, cornered and salted 
away a million dollars the time h 
was 19 vears old. At that age the aver- 
ige young man still is in school earning 
nothing and a heavy drag on the old 
family wallet. I know hundreds of hon- | 
est, hard-working lads, including if you 
please the present speaker Id enough 
to be C., J.’s grandfather All they have 


accumulated up to the 
the 
000. 


“T remember now where 


pre 


six figures that follow the 1 in 1,000. 


I he urd abe u 
One night 


this here now Rhodes euy 
I stopped at a hot-dog stand on th 
boardwalk in Atlantic City The pr 
prietor, a chatty kind of bird, told me 
he was an ex-British soldier who elected 
to stay in South Africa after the close 
of the Boer war. He got I imself a) 
handy man, valet, coachman and 
that kind of thing to Mr. Rhodes. 


lowing the death of his patron in 1902 
he set off for America seek his for 
tune. 

“ * "Ere hi am,’ he remarked bitter] 
‘tied down, or on a leash as you might 
sy in this perishin’ ’ole. If all the ’ot 
dorgs I have fried landed ’ere, 
were laid hend to hend the line would 
reach from this ‘ere blinkin’ boardwalk 
to Table ’Ead on the Caip d ’Ope 


lace to leave 
mell of the 
234 


that would be a eg 
He claimed that the 


(Continued on page 
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\fter a life time spent in the midst of war’s alarms, our retired hero winds up in the dog hou 
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American MonoRail Engineers, with their These engineers are conveniently located in 
highly specialized experience, can relieve you of nearly every industrial center for immediate 
all details in cranes and overhead handling sys- consultation. This service is gladly offered 


tems. They are constantly in 
touch with handling problems of 
every conceivable kind. At the 
beginning of the project their 
assistance in preparing an ac- 
curate and efficient layout will 
insure successful operation of 
the system. 





THE AMERICAN 


without obligation. 


Let us send you a 
copy of our 264-page 
engineering manual 
covering Mono- Rail 
Carriers and Cranes 
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(Continued from page 222) 
great national American favorite snack, 
the loathsome look of the thing daubed 
with mustard and stuck in a stale bun, 
made him kind of sick—” 

“Ile is not alone,” 1 interrupted. “Try- 
ing to follow you has not done me any 
good. First you ask me how would 
] like to visit South Africa. Before I can 
think up a more or less civil answer you 
drag in warlike wire stealers, disturbers 
of the peace, Zulu belles and amazingly 
anatomical Annie Laurie. So far as I 
can see, the only irrevelant items you 
have omitted are the Jameson raid and 
the famous old missionary hymn ‘From 
Creenland’s Icey Mountains to India’s 






BACK VIEWS 


@ Ajex Tama-Wyatt Induction 
Furnaces are made in a wide range 
of sizes to meet the demand for 
large volume or small special lots 
of aluminum alloy ingots. Ajax 
Tama-Wyatt Furnaces can be 
operated continuously, without 


Coral Strand;’ where Africa’s sunny foun- 
tains roll down their golden sands. 
“The author of that highly popular 
composition probably never was *more 
than 3 miles beyond his or her native 
village green. Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains do not strain the imagination, but 
thousands of boys streaming home from 
the Far East snort a very expressive and 
contemptuous ‘Ila’ when anyone men- 
tions Inja’s coral strand. As a result 
of singing the hymn in the innocent days 
of their youth, I wonder how many 
men and women have grown up, lived 
and died in the firm belief that the face 
of Africa is dotted with natural foun- 
tains throwing up jets of sparkling water 








HIS unit (the largest 
of its kind ever made 
for melting aluminum 
alloys) is powered with 
500 kilowatt three-phase 
60 cycles alternating 
current, melts over 2500 
pounds of aluminum al- 
loy per hour and allows 
to cast ingots up to 6000 
pounds individual 
weight. Tilting is exact- 
ly around the pouring 
spout and casting speed 
is adjusted within close 
limits by hydraulic rams 
with sensitive pump 
control. 


Temperature, of course, 
is also automatically 
regulated and there is 
no chance for overheat- 
ing the bath at any time 
during the melting cycle. 


requent interruptions previously 


necessitated for reconditioning 


melting channels. 


AJAX ENGINEERING 


CORPORATION 
Box 1418, Trenton 7, N. d. 











GION MELTING FURNACE 


AJAX METAL COMPANY, © 

AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP ‘ 

AJAK ELECTRIC CO.. INC € ect t Ga ne 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP ve nace Meiting 








heavily impregnated with fi old 
parently all free to any ance stroll 
who cares to tarry and pupa ed 
ful.” 

“Well,” said Bill, “now that you ment 
it, that was the picture the hymn alwa, 


brought to my youthful mind. The firs 


clear conception I had of conditions wo | « 


obtained from a racy article in Te 
Founpry about 20 years ago from the 
able pen of George W. Carson who 
went over from Detroit to take charg, 
of a foundry. Touching on the gold 
feature George wrote: “The great gold 
reef extends east and west for 40 mile 
from Randfonstein on the west Rand 
to Springs on the east. The comparativeh 
narrow area of the recf is covered with 
a continuous line of smoke stacks and 
hoisting machinery, while the earth js 
in constant tremor under roaring bat 
teries of stamp mills.’ ” 


“So there y’are my boy Hundred 
of millions worth of the precious meta 








ma 


A little session in the beauty parlor 
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have been taken out of this greatest 


out of a fountain with a tin dipper by 
tourist in a pair of shorts and a whit 
pith helmet strolling negligently through 
the country. And that brings us back t 
where we started. Now that the war is 
over and a man can indulge in ordinary 
conversation without laying himself open 
to suspicion as a spy in the pay of the 
enemy, perhaps you can come out of 
your shell long enough to tell me what 
turned your attention in the direction of 
South Africa.” 

“Well,” said Bill. a 1 tell you. The 
great postal service which, without a 
doubt, is one of mankind’s most wonder- 
ful inventions, a service that functions 
despite the well known combination 
intense fire and water well above the 
flood stage, recently laid down in m 
humble cot a very attractive brochure 
16 pages 6 x 9 in., setting forth in text 
and illustration the history of the Stand 
ard Brass, Iron, & Steel Foundries Ltd 
Benoni, over the past 30 years. Mod 
estly and yet with legitimate craftsman’ 
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Id, ap} pride, Managing Director A. H. Moore’ with the most minute attention to every 4 most remarkable performance, 
r 


Strolle, dwells on the early days of the enter- detail. Bill continued, “any way you look at 


a hand. prise. Here, I'll read it for you. “ ‘Having done everything within the t To tackle a 4%-ton bronze casting in 
ollie | read with considerable interest an limits of human skill and experience the a shanty about the size of one of the up- 
Mentio; article published in the July, 1944 issue partners went through the before-the- country Kaffir kraals, and with prac- 
alway; } of THE Founpry, describing tne cast- battle period of suspense that lies be- tically the same amount of, equipment, 
he firs ing of a large bronze pump body. The tween the time the ladle is tipped until to tackle the thing you might say with 
NS Was | metal was melted in a cupola and the the metal appears in the risers. Happily the bare hands, and to get away with it, 
im Tag | " thod very closely resembles the prac- in this instance the entire operation was certainly is an item for the book. 
cm the | tice adopted by the writer and his part- a complete success. The casting was “What did the partners do after the 
mM who | ger, F. W. G. Hobbs, in 1913, but under perfect. Later it was machined and in- job was finished?” 
charge | yery different circumstances to those de-_ stalled and for the past 30 years has “Plenty, my boy, plenty. You don’t 
© gold | gribed by the California writer. Start- been lifting 80,000 gallons of water per think that a pair of hustlers with an 
at gold | ing out in 1913 with very little equip- hour against a 2000 ft head. Had it been established record of being able to move 
0 miles| ment and no capital, we experienced a failure, Moore and Ilobbs probably anything with two loose ends, you don’t 
Rand | very lean times for many months. We would have folded their tents like the think they were content to sit there wait- 
ratively had two small pit fires and a few inci- Arabs and silently stolen away.’ ing for a prize to drop into their laps, 


d with | dental pieces of equipment in a shack 
ks and| which also served as a home, kitchen, 
arth is | dining room, bed room and parlor. We 
ig bat- | had no swimming pool, although at times 
sufficient rain leaked through the roof 
indreds | to fill one. 

- metal | “ ‘About this time we tendered on a , 2 oem a 


iob. a bronze pump body weizhing 


LUMINUM BRONZE 


——, | about 444 tons, and were given the order. 

















Catching the order was one thing, but - > oat” C $ 
Sui? delivering the goods brought up visions e © © WEAR-RESISTANCE 
‘ f some of the heavier jobs tackled by S Mans s5 
»' Hercules, Ajax, Ulysses, Jean ValJean, 








nd other historical characters. More re- 
cently the gang that floated the Nor- 
mandie must have had the same feeling 
hoping for the best, but a little shaky 

















n the articles of faith. It was very 

helpful at this stage to discover that ABILITY O 
—__—_ ORL) 
many suppliers of foundry materials were — : 





willing to extend credit. We commenced 
business on a credit and borrowing basis. 

“ ‘We built a cupola out of corrugated 
steel sheets and lined it with brick. The 
upola was used first to melt iron to 





Investigation of Aluminum Bronze Alloys is warranted by foundry- 
men and designers where metal parts are subjected to either 





uae the Gesks and ethers. With ac recurrent stresses or compressive forces and resistance to fatigue 
motive power available we acquired an is sought; where the ability to withstand high temperatures or, 
old motor car. This was securely staked where a high degree of corrosion resistance to many chemicals 
lown and the back wheels jacked up may be a significant factor in material selection. Supplied by 
A belt attached to one wheel was con- Ajax in alloyed compositions of copper, aluminum and iron, as 
‘lor nected to a fan (borrowed) and there 


well as special alloys containing nickel and manganese, a com- 
plete selection of Aluminum Bronzes is available to meet all exist- 
ing specifications as listed by Non-Ferrous Ingot Metals Institute, 


\we had a complete if somewhat unortho- 
jox melting unit. We found a big 
nat of ; 
est Of} ladle of prehistoric vintage in a junk 

















ooped | yard. A kindly disposed mining com- ASTM and the Federal Government. 
Af Apel an oo — _ —_ Ajax, in adhering to its policy pioneered 
‘€ ‘which had no crawl. This noble device . . 
sh in the very infancy of the non-ferrous 
rouga | was adjusted in place for handling the , Y y . Standard Ajax Metals 
k te ' ; metal industry, exercises the closest 
ACK ‘0 | mold, ladle and casting. a? _ Ajax Tombasil 
war is “‘A nit was dug in the floor large scientific control over the preduction of Prange «me 
' i g ar; x Anti-Acid Breaze 
dinary | enough for the job and deep enough to these alloys. Metal men may look to Ajax Phosphor Bronze 
open | bring the top of the mold to floor Ajax with continued confidence not only pea etn 
of the | evel, also near enough to the cupola to for supply of highest quality Aluminum Ajax High-Tensile Manganese Bronze 
ut & | permit handling the ladle with the sta- | : b | f ie 
what Alloy ingots, but also for practical Ajax Nickel-Copper 50-50% 
' {tionary hoist. After the three-part mold . Ajax Manganese Copper 
an technical know-how on correct foundry Ajax Alenioum Alleys 
vas rammed in the usual manner, the ; f - b , pr aay ever 
pe was lifted and placed on skids practice 7 as effer castings Ajax Silicon Copper 
The j and shoved over clear of the pit. The with fewer rejects. Request booklet Ajax Wickel Alloys 
jut a | position of the chain block then was “Ingot Metals of Today”. Me eitisoecesiain 
mder- | changed and the cope was rolled over 
ctions | and finished. The block was moved 


on of ‘back over the center of the mold and 

the | the cheek was lifted high enough to 
1 my | permit work on the drag and the striking 
hure, | up of the main body core. The mold was 
1 text | finished, blacked, dried. reassembled and 





; A ae d-| 
tand- | then clamped firmly with four cast iron AJAX METAL COMPANY ° iil i! PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
Ltd., | stringers from cope to drag. Runner basin a 89 
Mod:- and risers were made up with spec ial care. AJAX ELECTRIC CO. @ AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP. @ AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. @ AJAX ENGINEERING CO. 








mans | The cupola was chipped out and daubed ee ee es — 
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r to spend their time in line before 
the dispensing unit of a government bu- 
reau Waiting t llect out-of-work com 

pensation 
In 1924 a ron foundry, machine 


p were erect d. and 
the following 
installa- 


T-ac re 


shop and patter 
these were d uDle | m size 
saw the 


ratory \ 


erection of a 


That year als 
1 1 
nh of a modern lab 


site was purchased for the 


ew plant und partnership was 
turned into a_ private mpany. Mer 
recent additions t the plant include a 
modern steel foundry, a commodious 
office building and a new, modernly 
equipped brass foundry with a norma! 
capacity of 125 tons per month. 


so in the booklet, 
am willing to bet that 
he sits in his luxuriously 


4. H. does not 
but I 


times a day as 


say 


several 


appointed office, his roving and appre- 


clative eye rests on a st ind supporting an 
ld battered wooden box containing the 
slicks and the lifters, all 


carefully oiled Tools which for many 


tr wwels, the 


years were held in the competent and 


skilful hands of a ma 
coremaker 


maker, casting cle 


wh ) Was molder 
pattern 


ls 
meicer, 


carpenter 


iner, salesman, time 
ind shipping clerk, o1 
old-time 

fella in the poem 


spit on his 


keeper, paymaster 
in ther words an all-around 


Like the 


wanted a ] b done He 


foundryman. 


whi 
,"? 


hands and did lt 

















foundry Bentonite. 


Stoller Chemical Co 
Foundry Service Co. 
Alein-Farris Co., Inc. 


Akron, Ohio 
Birmingham, Ala 
Boston, Mass 


Buffalo, N. Y Weaver Materiel Service 
Chattanooga, Tenn Ind. and Fdy. Equip. Co. 
Chicago, Il! Foundry Supplies Co 


B. J. Steelman 

Wehenn Abrasive Co 

Delhi Foundry Sand Co 

The Foundries Moterials Co 
The Foundries Materials Co 
Borada & Page, inc. 
Midwest Foundry Supply Co 
The Foundries Materials Co 
Barada & Page, Inc. 

«* Borada & Page, Inc 

F. E. Schundler & Co., Inc 
Ind. Fdy. Supply Co 


Chicago, Iii 
Chicago, Ili 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Coldwater, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Dallas, Texas 
Edwardsv: W 
Hammond, '1d 
Houston, Texas 
Kansas City, Mo 
Long Island City, N.Y 
Los Angeles, Calif 











From any one of the locations shown below 
prompt shipments of Schundler Bentonite 


F. E. SCHUNDLER & CO., INC. 
520 RAILROAD STREET e JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


-_SCHUNDLER 


you can get 
a first quality 


F. E. Schundler Bentonite Co. 
(Inc. of California) 
Thomas H. Gregg Co. 
Smith-Sharpe Co. 
Marthens Compony 
Barade & Page, Inc. 
Borode & Page, Inc. 
Penno. Fdy. Sup. & Sand Co. 
Miller & Zehrung Chem -«' Co. 
Midwest Foundry Supply Co. 
Industrial Supply Co. 
Carl F. Miller Co. 
Barada & Page, inc 


Los Angeles, Calif 


Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Moline, Il! 
New Orleans, lo 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Philadelphia, Poa 
Portland, Ore 
St. Louis, Mo 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash 
Tulsa, Okla 
Wichita, Kons 
Mexico D. F., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada— 

(All Provinces Canadian Industries , Ltd. 


Borada & Page, Inc. 


Mexico N. S. Covacevich 








DUST REMOVAL 





AT BELT 
TRANSFER re 
Continued fr 07 | 

two types ot dust p! point ir 
reference to belt ti | 
heavy dust point at the t inal of + | 
conveyor coming tro k t & th 
ond the remaining | 
which the sand dust | near} aly 
or at least tapering off slightly at 
point with reference to the preceding | 
point but insufficient t irrant rate 
tion in the air velocit volu 
subsequent points . 

The accompanying tration Pig « 
a typical belt, transfer t hood. 7 
design applies to belt perating find + 
line but at different levels Obvi 
the belts could be at any ngle to 
other which would e the desig jpmee 
of the hood somewhat Dimensions ¢ 
en in the table will r the diff See 
foundry types and are self-explanatory, | | 
The top of the hood re the 
pipe is taken off is de d witl flar- \OF AMI 
ing side. This elimina the 
current which might pick up good 


it the inlet to the | 


Hood and Skirt Too Low 
Conveyor manufacturers usual 
vide some sort of hood th belt sk 
Invariably both the ! and skirt } 
made too low The skirt le al \ 
the same height as tl ip of sand 
ried by the belt and practically | 
less. The skirt sh liberal in | 


mension to avoid 
sand and causing 


which would ted to K Ul rod 


All that is necessary tt t 
locity to take off tl lust 
sand distributes onto t helt and t 
vent this dust from « ping int tl 
mosphe re The opel 1 rt 
may be closed by ce thie 
should be a part of | 
Every dust tak 
provided with an t Ol 
air cannot be taken 
mitted to enter the t 
Usually there is amp! ranc 
the skirt, at the bear positions 
back of the pulley for t purpos 
the dust engineer s i investiga 
make sure that this the iSe 
Iraportance ot these t tr ter 
is often underestir vith 
sult that a skimp} both in 
terials and matters of ibility is 
duced. Materials should heavy en 
to stand the abuse re | rtainly 


lighter than 16 ga 





crews must get int 
fect bearing and 
the hood with rer 
they may be ren 
bolts. Us 1 right 
hod, ot th ho I 
Concluded 
Ine Fou tHE | 
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(Concluded from page 226) than 200 fpm and 150 fpm, respective- pipe construction costs, but more my 


nuts may be removed without going in- ly. abrasion of the pipes will result so th 
side of the hood with one arm and the Velocity or volume figures mean little overall economies will be reduced. Pi, 
head or nothing unless attention is paid the resistance must be calculated Carefy 

Air velocity for the gray iron or steel design of the exhaust piping and the and accurately. The system must 


completely balanced after constructigy 
be sure that each and every point ; 
receiving the correct suction and jy 
the correct amount of air is being «, 
hausted. 


foundry should be from one-fourth to method of getting air flow to the ven- 
one-third higher than that used for the — tilating hoods. Many a good system is 
nonferrous metal foundry. Satisfactory not operating properly because it creates 
operation has been obtained with a vol- 4 vacuum in the building. Adequate 
ume of 300 cu ft per foot of belt width means should be provided for admitting 
for the ferrous foundry and 250 cu [t per fresh air to the building. In fact, this _ 
foot of belt width for the nonferrous feature should become part and parcel 

foundry. The discharge end of the con- Of the dust collecting system. y ae . 
veyor from the shakeout is given a vol- Exhaust piping should be sized to WHAT TY PE 
ume increase of 25 per cent over these handle the ful! volume of air at a ve- 


figures. The inlet velocity through locity of not less than 3750 fpm. Iligher CHARGER A ND 
4 4 4 a 


openings in the hood should be-net less. velocity may be used to procure lower 


i — : - BUCKET? 





(Continued from page 87 


charger, to serve one or more cupolas, 

(f) Jib crane charger, to serve ty 
cupolas. 

Referring to the various tvpes of charg 
ing buckets, each has advantages apy 
disadvantages depending upon varioy 
conditions, such as_ the importance ¢ 
metallurgical control, the kind and six 
of scrap and the layout of the — 





yard and cupola building 


1. Cone-bottom Bucket 


Advantages: 





(a) This type of bucket does an excel 
lent job of distributing the stock in the 
cupola. The charge is tight around th 









. 


; se se - b e circumference of the cupola and mor 
--s Ours is the usiness open in the center. This results in bette 
Pee 2 vet : penetration of the blast and more unifom 






combustion across the entire area of the 
cupola, The cone-bottom bucket does 
job mechanically that formerly was a 
complished by the best hand-charging 





practice. 
. . > . > ++ 2 n | 
KAWIN SERVICE includes advisory and con- (b) The cone-bottom bucket, in com-| | 


mon with several other types, can be 


sulting assistance on every phase of general discharged in a very simple manner 


using a wishbone-shaped casting attached 
foundry practice. We invite your inquiries. to the shell of the cupola. It is only| 
necessary for the crane man to place the| 
bucket on the wishbone casting and 
LABORATORY SERVICE lower the cone. No latches or trip lines 
are employed. 

(c) The load is suspended from the bet- 
tom, which means there is no chance of 
ice on chemical and physical testing of all ferrous premature discharge of the stock. This 
is an important safety feature. 

(d) The charging crane operator can 
dribble the stock from the bucket by mov- 
SERVICE TO FOUNDRYMEN SINCE 1903 ing the cone up and down. This sit] 

rit fone mizes the shock when the first charges 
Sy are delivered into the cupola. 


Disadvantages: 
W f KI (a) The stem in the center of the buck- 
et attached to the top of the cone i 
terferes to some extent with the delivery 


of some kinds of material into the bucket 
with magnet loading. 


Our laboratories offer you prompt and accurate serv- 


and non-ferrous metals, sand, coal, coke, fluxes, etc. 





Chemists FOUNDRY ENGINEERS Metallurgists (b) A minimum of 11 to 12 in. on’ 
431 So. Dearborn St. side is required to allow space for 4 
discharge of the material into the cupola. | 

CHICAGO (5), lL. This means the diameter of the charging 


BUFFALO LABORATORIES—110 PEARL STREET bucket must be less by 22 to 24 in. that} 


. . 99 
{ 4 on page 230 } 
Continued ic 
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1polas, é 
Tve tw 
chan DEMAND THE BEST 
ges an 
anal And “the best” in Chaplets, Chills and 
ance ¢ ‘ 
and Pe Superchills (patented) has long been 
charging e identified with the fine old name of 
ay Fanner. 
is Today. more than ever, when there can 
5 pee be no compromise with either time or 
¢ in the re, 4 , quality in turning out the best possible 
und the a / y castings in the shortest possible time, 
; bette y [>t y the need for these vital Fanner products 
unifom| [a : 7 is a very essential “must” in every suc- 
| of thet 7 A cessful production speed-up. 
does 4 7 / E 
Was ac f / Our engineering experience is “at 
harging’ | .: 7 /* your service” in helping you take full 
| ie y advantage of speeding up your casting 
-OM- oe / ° . 
at te | y ie program with Fanner Chills, Chaplets 
ner bj / and patented Superchills. Call on us. 
ttached 
is only 
ace the — oda 
g and 
p lines | 
he bot- 
nce of 
This 
or can ~ 
na PRODUCE 
mini- 
harges for 


VICTORY 
but 
PLAN for 

PEACE 


buck- 
ne in- 
livery 
pucket 





on 4 


or the , 
upola. 
"th THE F AN NE R MANUFACTURING CO. 


Brookside Park, Cleveland, Ohio * #=The Canadian Fanner, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario 


-~ > 


a 
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Continued from page 228 untae hecause t must be admitted 
that any piece of sciap which will not 
discharge readily through the cone-bot- 


fhe volume f the cone itself rep tom bucket should not be charged in the 


resents a loss in capacity of the charging cupola. All particular operators recognize 
bucket that good cupola operation makes it 
d Tangled rap ind large pieces do desirabl nd in some cases even im- 
t have fre leliver from the con¢ perative, to break up large pieces of 
ttom bucket scrap before charging them into the 
When material discharged from Cupola 
bottom bucket it impinges on 2, Single-Door Drop-Bottom Bucket 
the ick f the « ipola which is neces Advantages 
iril omewhat ird on the lining at 1) This bucket has a relatively low 
the charging zon Chis is usually taken cost of manufacture 
ire of by installin f to 6 ft of cast b) The diameter of this bucket can 
iron blocks at the charging location be nearer to the inside dimensions of 
Perhaps the disadvantage listed under the cupola lining than some other types 
uld rea be classed as an ad of bucket All that is required is clear 


re . 
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STRATEGIC POINTS OF SERVICE | 


FOR THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


~\ 
NEW YORK 
? 
PHIL ADELPHIA 





‘Within the areas served by the ten Hickman, 
Williams regional offices lies the vast bulk of 
America’s foundry industry. These ten serv- 
ice offices are staffed by trained men whose 
principle duty is to maintain close contact 
with our customers thus enabling them to give 
each transaction close personal attention. 
Whatever problems you may have dealing 
with ferro alloys, pig iron. fluorspar. coal. 
coke, shot and grit can be expertly solved by 
simply calling in the Hickman. Williams 
representative in your area. You'll find, more- 
over, that these experienced field men can 
be most helpful in making suggestions that 
prove valuable in efficient foundry operation. 


DS ete oe 


Hickman, Williams & Co. 


ee eee eee 
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ance When the 





charge the load, it ‘ thr 
the charging opening 
i The door aut tches 
the bottom ot the tr late} 
‘Lll€ 
by striking a bumper uD 
i 


it the top ot the tl 
Disadvantages: 


(a) This type ol bucl tenden 
to pack the charge tight in 
center of the cupol re op 
at the circumference results 
the blast channe ling a i t irc 
ference of the cu] i may 


very destructive t 


(b) The load 1S di 


door height with « rable impa 
and because the stocl harged 
at once it has a tend to break 
the coke when the first irges are 
livered into the cup 

c) There is always a r that 3 
latch is not properls 
may result in dischar ie load pr 


maturely 

d) The bucket must é irily str 
the bumper block the pola_ wit! 
considerable impact r to releas 
the latch 


3. Double-Leaf Drop-Door Bucket 
Advantage S$: 
a) It eliminates t hI 


may or may not be tage 





b langled SCI 
can be charged M 
indicated under (¢ tom | 
this may or may 

(c) This type ol bi 
time cycle because 
necessary to dischar 

d) The bucket 
pacity for any gi 

t There is ni t¢ 
the delivery of set 
magnet make ul 

f) No labor is 1 
unhook the bucket 
Disadvantages 

l Che first 
higher than other 
chine t | time 


be im ind miscell 


b The bucket 


4. Over-the-Lip Discharge Bucket 
Advantages: 


First ( ct 


he charge 
Practically 
can be charged 
Disadvantages: 
i This tvpe 
the cupola linin 
b) Depending 


THE 














fo dis. 
hrough 
hes at 
latches 
cupola 
| 
rdency | 
in the 
Open 
ilts in 
‘ircum- 
lay be 
larging | 
mpact, | 
red all | 
ak up | 
we de. | 
at the 
which 
d pre- 
strike 
. with | 
release 
t | 
(This 
pieces 
As | 
sucket, 
itage | 
1 short | “ * 
ae Eliminate Back and Head Aches 
 witl Save your men the tiring, tedious work of lifting, bending, shoveling 
t wit! ‘ 
with Bartlett-Snow foundry equipment,—and you'll reduce your own 
ik ind , \ 
ger. | headaches too. Individually engineered to your particular and indi- 
ket is vidual requirements, based on our long and successful experience in 
e m . . . . ‘ . ° 
liftin this work, a Bartlett-Snow installation will give you a maximum of 
lites both quantity and quality from your plant. Costs go down. Your product 
ds finds readier sale. The workmen get larger take home pay—easier— 
swing | - 
ut th like their jobs better. Absenteeism and turnover are much reduced. 
roon 
And the smoother. more even, more continuous production means 
irging > . . ‘ 
npac bigger profits , larger dividends for you. Can we send you more details? 
ed 4 
ik tl 
“THE G. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW £9. 
puting Je * C . 
F oe 6201 HARVARD AVENUE ¢ CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
ENGINEERING REPRESENTATIVES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Bulletin No. 91 
rd of FOUNDRY SAND, MOLD AND CASTINGS HANDLING sent on request 
of tl 
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Concluded from page 
hoist, the charge has a tendency to dis- 
tribute on either the far side or the near 
side of the cupola. In either case, chan- 
neling results which is hard on the lining 
on the side where the charge is low. 

5. Griffin Type Skip-Ioist Charger 
This type of charger employs a charg- 
ing car with a tray which is locked on 
the skip hoist platform as previously 
described. It is used in the car wheel 
foundries, or where large and heavy 
sectioned material is to be charged. 
Practically none of these chargers has 
been installed except in the wheel foun- 
dries and in a few steel plants where 
very tangled scrap and heavy pieces 
are charged. The charging car lends 


The 
disadvantages of this charger are similar 
to those for the Over-the-Lip Discharge 
Bucket mentioned previously. 


itself readily to magnet make-up. 


Any of the foregoing charging buckets 
can be used with any type of charging 
crane or skip hoist. If metallurgical re- 
sults are of prime importance, it is 
generally admitted that the cone-bottom 
bucket will give better operating condi- 
tions in the cupola and more uniform 
analysis of the metal tapped than any 
other type of charging bucket. 

In order to obtain the most efficient 
results from any cupola, with minimum 
fuel consumption, minimum oxidation, 
maximum temperature and maximum 
lining life, we must be able to cuntrol 


Because Transite Core Plates weigh 
so much less than metal, they are easily 
handled—thus speed production. Whether 
making castings of brass, aluminum, gray 


iron, malleable iron, or steel, here are some 
advantages Transite Core Plates provide: 


Lightweight— Much lighter-than-metal, they 
handle easier .. . permit heavier loads. 


Less Breakage— Fibrous asbestos-cement struc- 
ture resists severe shocks, minimizes crack- 
ing and breaking. 


Self-Cleaning—Both sides of Transite Core 
Plates are usable. While in the oven, core 
washes are burned off the underside. 


Economical—Low initial price, inexpensive 
maintenance, long life ... all lessen Transite 
Core Plate costs. 


Low Warpage—Transite Core Plates have a 
low warpage tolerance. Lessthan 1/10 0f 1%. 


Corrosion-Resistant—Cannot corrode because 
they’re made of asbestos-cement. 


Perforated Plates—Transite Core 


Plates are 


available with perforations to eliminate 
green cores and reduce baking time. 

For further details, write Johns-Manville, 
22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





PRoGouctTsS 








TES 





Johns-Manville cone pi Sec iL s/f 





the flow of hot gases as they travel up 
the loaded portion qt th ck to obtain 
as nearly as possible, a uniform flow of 
these gases across the full cros 
area of the cupola. 
alors have recognized the imp 


“Sectional 
Blast furnace Oper- 


itance of 
this fact for many years, and they realize 
that to obtain a uniform flow and dis. 
tribution of gases they must charge their 
furnaces uniformly dense at the circum. 
ference of the furnace, and have greater 
permeability towards the center of the 
stack, This type of charging induces 
penetration of the blast to the center of 
the cupola and a more uniform cop. 
bustion of the coke across the full ares 
of the furnace. Recognition of this re. 
quirement has led to the development 
and almost universal application of the 
rotating top for blast furnaces. 

Because cupolas are smaller than blast 
furnaces in diameter, a zood job of dis. 
tributing the stock can be accomplished 
with a less complicated system. The 
cone-bottom charging bucket does for 
the cupola operator what the revolving 
top has done for the blast furnace oper- 
ator. If the parts of the 
cupola charge are equally distributed in 
the cone-bottom bucket, 


component 


the charge will 


be properly placed in the cupola and 
more uniform melting ynditions will 
obtain over the full cross-sectional area 
of the cupola. Under such conditions 
there is no channeling of the blast or 
hot gases and the most uniform melting 
operation with a minimum of fuel is 


accomplished. 


The type of charger and charging 
bucket to be used in any foundry should 
be decided upon only after a careful 


study of all of the conditions in the 
foundry in question. Most charging in- 
stallations aie “tailor m 


layout wl 


1 1 
jODS, as Where 
one satistactorily 


all 


is no 
meets conditions 


Apprentice Training 
for Servicemen 
Apprentice-training service, U. S, D 


partment of Labor, has publis 
entitled “Appr 


f 


ful booklet rentice Train 
ing for Returning Servicemen,” writt 
in collaboration with representatives of 
the educational branches of the War 
and Navy Departments and the Veterans 
Administration. Explanation of the finat 


cial benefits of veterans gislation which 
supplement apprentice wages, qualifica- 
tions required of veterans for 


fits, as well as for 


the se be ne- 


ipprentice training, 


and a list of over 100 skilled trades in 
which workers are trained through ap- 
prenticeship and ten major points whicd 


identify a bona fide apprenticeship pro- 
gram, are covered in the booklet. Copies 
may be obtained on request from Ap- 
prentice-Training Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1778 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Washington 25. 

El Monte Foundry plans construction 
of an addition to its steel foundry at 
504 Orchard St., El Monte, Calif., 60 x 
90 ft., to cost $10,800. 
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SQUARE TROWEL 
| ROUND FINISHING TROWEL Width—11,” x 6”....... $1.80 
| Width—11/.” x 6” $1.80 Me Se cca oe 
1” x 7” 1.85 ar 4s... 2 
- ST’ .. 1.90 
“&——MOULDERS VENTING TOOL 
. STRAIGHT LIFTERS —_> For 
Lame “ yy? Hr ke = Steel and Semi-Steel Foundries 
| Width—1/,” $1.05 $1.15 $1.20 $1.30 Length ia 
%” 1.05 115 1.20 1.30 .. —> aD & 
Vp” 1.30 1.35 1.40 $1.55 es 8s 
' 3/4” 140 1.50 1.60 1.75 J ie a 
Special Lifter, 1/2” wide x 24” long—$2.50 @ , 
No. 15 BENCH Width Each Prices subject to change without notice. 
| LIFTER 1/,” .. $1.05 This is our complete line of tools. New 
Vo’ 1.15 tools will be added to this list when 
3” a 1.40 justified by demands. 
| 
No. 1 No. 10 
SLICK & OVAL SPOON OVAL SPOON & TAPER SLICK TAPER & SQUARE 
Width ...3%4” 1” 114” A” Width 3/4” Width 3/4, Taper, * Square 
| Each ...$1.05 $1.15 $1.40 $1.55 Each $1.15 Each ; $l. 
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CASTING TUYERES 
IN BETHLEHEM 
FOUNDRY 


113) 


(Continued from page 


print for the center core. 

This print, %4-in. deep, is machined ac- 
curately with tapered sides to receive a 
small round plate on which the center 
core is rammed in an independent core- 
box. The corebox is provided with a sim- 
ilar print which insures that when the 
core is lifted from the box with a suitable 


center bolt and placed on the dray plate 
of the mold, it will be located accurately 
to give a uniform thicknessgof metal be- 
tween the center core and the chamber 
core. This green core is made from a 
strong mixture of new and old sand and 
is provided with a 2-in. diameter ver- 
tical vent hole through the center and is 
not dried. The lifting bolt is unscrewed 
and removed after the core is in place 


the reception of the 
prints drilled to a 


for 


core 


Openings 


chamber are 


depth of 1 in. in the drag plate. A %- 
in. hole in the center of each one is 
drilled the remainder of the distance 


through the plate. The corebox is placed 


on a small, flat iron ring with pockets 

















aIeVGVG"" ae ta ery 4 
Ingenious New 
° 
Technical Methods | 
To Help You with Your Reconversion 
Problems 


New Precision Built Roto Center 
Eliminates Chatter ...Speeds Production! 


Now You Can replace dead centers on lathe and 
grinder tailstocks, with this new Keene live Roto 
Center—to increase production—to eliminate all 
radial play and possibility of chatter! Low in 
cost, the Roto Center is a high capacity unit, 
featuring many innovations to speed and improve 


quality of work! 


Matched roller bearings preloaded, are packed 
with high grade anti-friction grease at assembly. 
No attention is required for long periods. After 
assembly, runout is kept to absolute minimum— 
guaranteed less than .0002. Rear of center is 
standard hydraulic fitting. 


tapped to receive 


Chips, dust and cutting oil cannot reach bearings! 


More and more peacetime “helps on the job” 
are returning to industry. One of these days, fa- 
mous, flavorful W rigley’s Spearmint Gum willalso 
be back to help you “‘on the job” —but only when 
we can assure Wrigley’s Spearmint manufacture 
in quantity and quality for all. Today, we ask you 
to remember the famous Wrigley’s Spearmint 
again enjoy 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum quality and flavor while 


Tomorrow, you may 


wrapper. 


you are at work. 
You can get complete information from 
Keene Electrical Machinery Co., 
Chicago 6, Ill 








The Keene Roto Center 


' 





Remember this wrapper 


549 W. Washington Blvd. 


Z-94 
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corresponding to openings in the plate 
A %-in. tube threaded at the lower eng 
and: pierced with numerous small vent 
holes is placed upright in each pocke 
and then the corebox is filled with sand 
and jolted on a machine The sand ig 3 
half and half mixture of coarse bank and 
silica sand bonded with powdered rosin 
When the corebox is removed the irop 
ring remains on the bottom 





of the core 
and supports it while it is drying in the 
oven. 





The dried core 1s rem ved trom the 


ring and lowered into place around the 
the The | 


prints guide it accurately into place ang 


center core on drag plate 





the threaded ends of the tubes Project | Bet 
below the plate where they are secured jo 
with nuts. Everything Straight, true 
and tight, an absolute insurance against 
thin spots either on the inside or out 
side walls of the casting 

A stripping plate jolt machine is em. 
ployed to ram the cope i plain, square 
cast iron flask with a single upright sprue | 
in one corner. The cope is lifted from 
the machine by a sm rane and low. 
ered over the chambei re into place on | 
the drag plate where it is held by two 
clamps. A row ot di i | lates IS mount- | 
ed ona permanent ft Ul levated 18 in 
above the floor for t venience of 
the operator in att | disengag- 
ing the nuts which 1 t chambe 
cores in place. The plat ilso rem 
permanently in place entire u 
is the essence of simplicity and uracy 
After the casting is poured, casting, mold | 
and core are removed as a unit. TI 
plate then is blown ck with an air | 
hose and ly f t] t 


made ready r the nex 


semblage of a tuyere m 


Ladle Capacity Four Castings 


Metal for the tuvel made 
1 mixture of virgil I 
tuveres from the blast furnaces, is melt i 
ed and poured from 
pacity for pouring four sti 
the meta iS 


limits 


perature of 


within close 


shown that wher more than four! 
are poured from th ime pot the 
tion in temperature will caus« 
ing from the first and the last of tl 
to leak under pressure 

Two openings in the large end of t 
casting are tapped and threaded for 


nection with the circulating water pipe 


Two additional openin ire formed 
the double purpose of locating 
anchoring the core properly, and of p1 
viding additional openings for the v 
from the core. Later these extra ope 


ings are tapped and threaded for th 


ception of plugs that are screwed 


tightly. The extra openings also fa 
tate removal of the sand forming 
chamber core, The castings present 
exceptionally clean, smooth skin, 


with the exception of a little grinding ™ 


quire little time or labor in the cleanit 
and shipping room 

Approximately one-fourth of the fl 
area, at the opposite end from the pit 
furnaces and tuyere making station, 


occupied by four large machines and a 
(Concluded on page 236 
THE 
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The | 
an alr | 


anism  ¥ addition to high efficiency features, high-pro- 
d 


uction features, marked economy features, the 


P | of Lectromelt Furnace is reassuringly SIMPLE IN 
» fro ) MECHANISM 
pa ; p’ | These features of high desirability were devel- 
Cli- 2? ; 7 é 
A Ca- | lh () 111 ~ & & oped first, and then with equal thoroughness and 
Ten ~~ > ~ - ; ai 
| .-_ sound engineering, all mechanisms were simplified 


has FURNACES so that there is every assurance that a Lectromelt 


Furnace will operate in your plant, day after day, 
year after year, with uninterrupted regularity. 


Quality of Lectromelt irons and steels is unsur- 


rm gnwwier passable. Top Charging reduces the dead time of 
rT con- - ° “"- 
charging to a matter of minutes. Versatility per- 





pipes 

‘d a mits production of all metals possible with any 
and a > 

f pro- other melting method. 

fis Lectromelt rated capacities in the top charge 

he Te- e type range from 100 tons down to 250 pounds. 

2 Illustration is of size PT, 3 tons per hour Lectro- 

g the melt being charged with a drop bottom charging 

“a bucket. 

ng re- | 

aninZ TERATUF 
floor 


od PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNA. 


id ac- 


L2 
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Si helton Metallic Filler 


* QUICK DRYING 
* HARD SETTING 


BEST DI(G surace patching Cement 


Foundrymen strive to make each 
casting perfect. If, however, sur- 
face imperfections occur, use the 
filler that dries faster, sets harder, 
takes file finish. 25 years a favor- 
ite in the foundry trade. Dark and 
light shades. 





Shelton Metallic Filler is packed in cans of 
1, 5, 10, 25 and 100 Ibs. Write for sample. 





Product of 


AMERICAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


SHELTON, CONN. 


VULCAN | 
FURNACES | 


. . . For Higher Quality 
Production, Economically 








I1—VULCAN Car Hearth Furnace for heat 
treating a variety of large steel parts, and 
for clean annealing steel strip in coils. Tem- 
perature range from 800°F. to 1800°F. May 
be oil or gas fired. 


2—VULCAN Car Hearth and Box Type Fur- 
naces, the former having capacity of twenty 
tons, with Box Type used for smaller charges. 
Temperature range, 650°F. to 2000°F. 





VULCAN Furnaces are custom-built. Consultation with our en- 
gineers concerning your particular heating and heat treating 
requirements will incur no obligation. Wire, write or phone. 


ACT Rer.N Mele} ate) y-wilel. 


104 NORTH 17™ STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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(Concluded from page 234) 
companying miscellaneous equipment fo 
producing castings by the centrifugal 
process in diameters from 3 to 47 jp 
and in lengths up to 300 in. In some in. 
stances, the casting is removed and passe 
through all the subsequent machining 
operations as a unit. In other instances, 


the long casting may be removed from | 


the machine as a unit, and later cut int 


any desired number of sections dun ing 


the machining operation. Similarly , 
casting of any desired length up to 309 
in. may be formed in a mold of the prop. 


er diameter by placing a stopper in the | 


mold at the desired point 

Special cast iron mold flasks, properly 
balanced and provided with accurately 
machined bearing bands on the outside, 


are available for use on the machines | 


The flask or container is set up vertically 
in a pit and a machined metal pattem 
is lowered into the center. Sand jg 
rammed in the comparatively narrow 
space between pattern and flask. The 
pattern is removed and the sand face of 
the mold is sprayed with blacking from 
an ingenious type spray gun. The mold 
is moved into a gas-fired oven adjacent 
to the pit in which it was rammed, and 
left there for several hours or until the 
sand lining is thoroughly dried. Then it 
is lifted out of the oven and laid down 
horizontally on the floor and then lifted 
again and lowered into position on th 
centrifugal casting machine. 


Centrifugal Machines Belt Driven 


The machines are of exceptionally 
strong and rigid construction, designed 
to prevent vibration while the mold is 
revolving at a speed ranging from 200 
rpm on the large sizes to a speed of 400 
rpm on the smallest size. All four ma- 
chines are belt driven. Power for driv- 
ing the smaller machine is transmitted 
from the motor through multiple V-belt 
The power plant is set up in duplicate, 
one for actual operation, the other main- 
tained as spare. 

A combination pouring trough and 
spout, with the spout projecting into the 
open end of the mold, is set up at the 
outer end of the machine. The correct 
weight of metal for the desired casting 
is tapped into a ladle suspended from the 
crane. The mold is started spinning be- 
fore the metal is poured into it, kept spin 
ning until the metal has solidified and 
then gradually slowed down to a stop 
To accelerate cooling of the casting, a 
fine water spray from a long gun is in- 
troduced through the open end of the 
mold after the pouring device has been 
removed. The large, heavy castings are 
removed by inserting bolts in holes 
drilled in the end. 


Opens Sales Office 


National Mallea’:ie & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland " nened a souther 
sales and service office Ric hmond, Va 
in charge of William M. Blackmore, dis- 
trict sales manager, who has been ass0- 
ciated with the development of the com 
pany’s railroad products for many years 
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Royal Flush _ 
= ...or Bluff? 









So iat ~ You have to see 


more to know! 





main- 
and 
‘o the 
Poe GET ALL THE FACTS...AND YOU'LL 9. — GAS — less venting; fewer blows; lower cast- 
; _ ing losses. 
sting CHOOSE >I CORE OIL! : 
m the 10. AMPLE COLLAPSIBILITY —no hardened lumps to dig 


out; disintegrates while allowing metal to solidify and 


g be- 1, unirormity — rigid laboratory control; no “settling ; 
cool; fewer cracked castings. 


ye out” in drums or storage tanks. 
an 


stop. 2% CONCENTRATED FORM —high sand to oil ratio; eco- 

ng, a nomical. 

? > 1. NO OBNOXIOUS ODOR — during mixing, baking or 

Tne | pouring. 

3 are \4& NO SEEPAGE — will not settle or drain to the bottom 

holes of sand mix or green, unbaked cores; baked cores will 
not stick to plate. 


5. NO CRUSTING OF GREEN MIX— air dries slowly; green 
mix can be stored as long as 24 hours and still be usable. 


| CLEAN WORKING — eliminates frequent cleaning of 
Shen core boxes; sharp draws. 
ime 


Va, 7 WIDE TEMPERATURE BAKING RANGE —small and large 
_ dis |Cores can be baked at the same time; no burnt cores. 


asso, | §, POLYMERIZED FORMULATION — maximum strength right f 
com | through to center of baked core; dryer and plate side Our engineers are always ready to serve you. 


- | of equal hardness as exposed surfaces; no adherence. Write us about your particular core oil problem. 


; 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Penola 


-c Reg. US. Pat. Off . 


NEW YORK DETROIT 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 











* flat cam mechanism t ps the mot 
automatically at top he t or floor ley 
Stops at intermediat ( ts are og.| 
trolled manually by t | 
é 
j 
(3)—Roto-Cast: Foundry Equip. as 
. — 
=e ment Inc., Coldwater, M NNOunce: | Meee 
he al a piece of foundry inism designs re 
Te") { ~ 
ide : to eliminate the time | effort required i 
at in carrying heavy Mechani 
features are simp! I-beam_ bas 
welded to thie centel lll rests on the 
floor, and the mac eS aroun 
the center colum: i Ider tun 
- around to put down 1, steps on tin! 
(1)—Sand Conditioner: can be moved readily and are particu- ic , 1 
- ratche release in rin< range 
Rover Foundry & Machine Co.. Kine larly designed for yard service where 1 , Trang 
ove oun¢ ¢ ac e Co., gs- : ment revolves the d t sition fo 
wn, Pa., h leveloped a portable ga electrical connection is lacking. Like- ' ap : “" 
l, ad., NAS Geveioped ¢ ‘ e gas recelving next n I ¥ 
wise, they may be used indoors to pro- wer ance Poe 
engine-driven unit for conditioning sand ment facilitates p ind = shakir 
the wav from storag The unit i vide such essentials for thorough sand t Flask bs .. 
I ‘ I mm storage e s mt, "las ana \ ill 1 ft 
. lable ji hree ie , . preparation is removing refuse, break- eier os ; ~ 
available in three sizes: Junior G, 1 to <a ; revolving table R f the ratchet 
3 cu vds per hour capacity (shown het ing lumps, blending and mixing, distrib k t] I It 
es , CA PACIly (Stic ere), , makes the device ! ‘ t 
, > ~ . uting moisture nd aerating ° ' 
H, 3 to 5 cu yds; and O with hourty 7 " claimed the device table for sma 
capacity 3 to 8 cu yds. It is stated that w large foundries. | tilabl three 
, 
} 


Rees emis. Cel ail cal : . nag 
= ggedly built self-contained units (2)—Service Leveler: Service sizes, 10, 12 and 14 meter 
Caster & Truck Division. Domestic In- 


dustries Inc., Albion, Mich., and Somer- (4)—Molding Machine 


ville, Mass., announce a lifting device in 
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which the basic satetv teature is the \\ 
: . e . ( le Ve land 14, 2) 1 n the mar 

t 1] " 
\oisting and control mechanism. Fully - 
: i ’ ket a jolt, 1 ck r, patte draw mold 
enclosed power unit and motor are posi : 
. Ing machine present ra V a 
tive under all operating conditions. A 1 : : 
j } improved teatures i nower 
free wheel brake controls the lowering : ‘_e : 
} perated lamps I lel i 
of the platform at a steady predeter- : va 
anism rr operat 
mined speed. \ trifugal governor . ' S 
} . C5 right incgies my ot! 
always 1s preset! is a emergency Sarety | 
ine irg ( tact 
brake Control f the platform trave | 1] , 
1 . Lande ind th I iS 
{ full height r { Hoor level is gov- 
erned by an automat traveling nut and Continued ize 240 
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ITE Cop 
y Equip. Extruding an electric- 
nounees| : furnace electrode. 
Ae signed ; Sixty years of expe- 
required rience, guided by 
chanical continuing research, 
im. base enables National 
Ss on the! Carbon Company to 
around make electrodes of 
er turns unmatched quality. 
on trip 
arrange. 
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war, the steel 


ites the stimulus of 


has developed new techniques to attain new highs 


industry 


in efficiency. The industry is thus better equipped 


to meet the challenge of the days to come. 
Matching strides with the steelmakers, National 


Carbon Company, Inc.... through continuing 


research ...also successfully rose to meet this 


war crisis. Carbon and graphite electrodes per- 
formed as never before. 
| And now in the days to come, continuing re- 


search—one of the “‘five essential things you never 





NATION 


GENE 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: Atlanta, Chicago Dallas, 


Konsas City 


ln Conede. Canadian National Carbon Company Limited, Toronto 4 Conode 





see” in electrode-manufacture*— will continue to 
help us to parallel the progress of steel by turning 
out ever stronger, more uniform electrodes. 


*These ‘‘five essential things you never see” in 


electrodes are: selection of raw materials, manu- 
facturing experience, manufacturing control, con- 
tinuing research, and customer service. They are 

part of every “National” and ‘“‘Acheson”’ elec- 
trode. We shall be glad to explain in detail how 


they can be of distinct advantage to you. 
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RAL OFFICES 370 East 42nd Street 


New York, Pittsburgh, San Francsco 
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ESTABLISHED 





5001-5009 NO. WOLCOTT AVE. 


® FORTIETH YEAR 


HIGH QUALITY 
FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE TYPES AND SIZES, '< TO 3 H. P. 


HORIZONTAL 
AND 
VERTICAL 


THREE SPEEDS 
OR 
SINGLE SPEED 


MORE THAN 
THREE HUNDRED 
ATTACHMENTS. 
° 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
NO. 29 


THE LARGEST LINE 
IN THE WORLD 


* 
N. A. STRAND AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








SPEED 
REDUCER 


\ 


HOOK ‘ER ON—PLUG ‘ER IN 


B\ BOVE YOU SEE WHY the Erie Electric Bucket 
Se works in its own headroom controlled 
from the crane cab. This sturdily constructed 
bucket needs only to be hooked over the crane 
hook and power line plugged in. The man in the 
cab controls the opening of the bucket from 
cracking the lips to any degree of opening or 
closing. The extra in-built weight permits easy 
penetration. Write for complete particulars 


ERIE STEEL CONSTRUCTION CO 
1OSI2GEIST ROAD ¢ ERIE PA 





ERIE BUCKETS cise cvencss cons 
ELECTRIC OVERHEAD CRANES 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE BUILT PORTABLE CONCRETE PLANTS 



















(Continued from page 238 ) 

over mechanism is enclosed in a cast iro 
housing. The double piston draw mech. 
anism is complete enclosed Leveling 
mechanism is of the air lock type. The | 

mold is completed throuch manipulatigy 

of the operating valves at on convenient f 
location. Jolt stroke length is adjustable 
The rockover platform is sk 
venience in bolting patterns Large do 
ble guide pins guide the platen to the 
rockover frame. A _ simplified posit 

acting lock holds the rockover platen j; 
accurate alignment with the rockoye; 


tte d tor COn- 


frame during the draw operation 


Buffing, Polishing: © standarz 
Electrical Tool Co., 2507 River Rd., Cip. 
cinnati 4, O., announces the latest adj 
tion to a line of infinitely variable speed 
buffing and polishing machines. Available | 
in 5 and 7% hp sizes, the machine is ar 
ranged with two separate spindles; tw 
motors; two magnetic starters, two start 
stop push button stations; two hand 





brakes, each with coincidental switch 
and two hand wheel indicator speed con-| 
trols. Speed regulation between 1500 and| 
3000 rpm is quickly accomplished | 

turning hand wheel. Tw men can work 
independently of each other. Convenient 
spindle speed change permits polishing 
coloring, buffing, etc. From the side of 
the base to the inside of the wheel is 1] 

in., but may be ordered with distances of 

7% or 17 in. Standard length of spindle 

is 78 in., height to center of spindle 38 ir y, 


Ventilating Hose:  Armerican| / 
Ventilating Hose Co., 15 Park Row, New! 
York 7, N. Y., has developed a new type 
ventilating hose suitable for use with 
portable manhole and tank ventilators, 
portable air conditioning and _ heating 
and cooling units. It is reinforced by 
rings spaced 2 to 5 in. apart, varying ac 
cording to hose diameter. A neoprene 
base compound covers both inside and 
outside surfaces. Available in sizes from 
5 to 24 in. in diameter, it can be com- 





pressed for transportation into one-sixth 
its normal size. 


Gearless Pump: Eco Engineer- 
ing Co., 12 New York Ave., Newark | 
N. J., is introducing an improved geat 
less pump for circulating water, light 
or other liquids. Special bearings 
quire only water lubrication. All meta 
is of bronze. The removable impeller 

(Concluded on page 242 
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PAYING DIVIDENDS in Evaluation 
of Optimum Die Temperatures 


Satisfactory production of die castings depends 
greatly upon the operating temperature of the die. 
Castings made in a cold die are usually more porous 
than those made at higher temperatures. An accurate 
record of the internal casting structure may be made 
by radiography. Castings selected and radiographed 
at various die temperatures, rapidly determine the 
minimum die temperature at which sound castings 
can be produced. 

When the most satisfactory conditions are obtained 
and production of castings initiated, it is not safe to 
assume that ideal castings will be produced at all 
times during this run. Instruments, die setups, et cetera, 
vary 


may resulting in changes of metal tempera- 


tures. Radiographs of production samples, selected at 
k the consistency and quality of 
the castings produced. 


intervals, will che 


An x-tay “‘spot-checking”’ will insure against the 
production of large quantities of castings which may 


have to be sc rapped. J02059 


Westin 


PLANTS IN 25-CITIES... 


INDUSTRIAL 


OuSC 


OFFICES EVERY WHERE 
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PYRO-LANCE 


This portable pyrometer is built with a 
rugged shock-resisting movement and 
an enclosed extension thermocouple 


nor 





built to stand up in foundry service 


suited to use with molten brass, bronze, 
copper, aluminum bronze, magnesium 
alloys, and similar metals where tem- 


* 

a unit especially designed for reliable peratures are not over 2300 decrees F 
: foundry service. It gives you the quick, The special enclosed thermocouple 
e accurate temperature readings so im- takes true readings below the surface 
° portant to efficient, economical pro- unaffected by dross or surface condi- 
e duction of sound castings. tions. Standard range is 0-2500 F. 

The Alnor Pyro-Lance is especially Write for bulletins. 

- 
. ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, INC. 
. 
. 420 NORTH LA SALLE STREET « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


CUT NON-FERROUS FOUNDRY COSTS 





with 


handling, 
substantially more melts per day is an estab 
lished fact with the Iler Crucible Draw Furnace. 
Pouring is direct; no tongs nor overhead han- 
dling equipment is 
nor transfer of 


Faster, easier, lower cost 


required, no over-heating 
necessory No pit 
is needed as the furnace is mounted on legs 
and stands on the floor 


metals is 





WITH THE 


ILER 


CRUCIBLE 
DRAW FURNACE 








EXCLUSIVE SPLIT BODY DESIGN 


Provides quick removal and replacement of 
crucibles; eliminates the expense of extra cruc 
ibles. When open, hect is trapped in upper 
section of furnace, reducing reheating time and 
cutting fuel costs An automatic air lift opens 
and closes furnace at the touch of a valve, 
speeding up operations and doing away with 
heavy lifting. 


FEN MACHINE CO. 


1350 Babbit Road, Cleveland, O. 





The tler Crucible Draw Furnace is sturdy in 


construction and extremely low in first cost. 
Burner for either gas or oil is optional. Avail- 
able immediately in sizes 50 - 70 - 90 - 125 to 


accommodate crucibles of corresponding number. 
Send today for full information and prices. 


CRUCIBLE 
DRAW FURNACES 








(Concluded from page 240 
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of tough resilient material composed y| 
several lavers of laminated tions y 
canized together Ope yt face pla 

allows quick removal of bstruct 


material, 


Steel Stools: 1, 


ucts Inc., Aurora, Ill 


Metal Pr 


marke ting stex 











stools available in five heights and 4 
styles designed from a I logical stay 
point to meet every posture need. Inte, 
esting features include breakable , 
g > 
structi unusually large comforta 
14-in. e seat t unded corner 
strong channel brace which provides 
comfortable foot rest at uniform distar 
below the seat; steel glide feet and lo 
life pressed wood seat ipplied ver St 


Welding Electrode: 4 


welding electrode, havin trade 





Ni-Rod, ror makir nacl ible w 
n cast iron has bee luced b 
International Nicke ( I \ 





York 5. Besides this electrode, whi 
shown coming from the extrusion press 
the illustration, th mmpany offers 
nickel chromium electrode for weld 
nickel clad steel, as well as six 
designed for weldin nferrous 
ind the various lad steels 


Fire Extinguisher: America 
La-France-Foamite Corp., Elmira, N y 
announces a 40-gal chemical extinguist 





which is said to quench hot oil ‘ing 

without danger of reflash. It deliv 

over 450 gal of foam in 3 minutes 
THE FOUNDRY December ) 
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From Andrew Jackson's 
address to his 


tarewell ‘ 

ILICO soldiers: ‘Farewell, fellow- 

aor . N IR Ow soldiers. The expression of 
, ‘ your general's thanks is 


‘eeble, but the gratitude of 
a country of freemen is 

yours—vyours the applause o 

q an admiring world.” 

I 








America! y, < 
@) THE JACKSON IRON &STEEL Company 
i? Se Oh Se Ol, Ere Oo Be Oe 
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BOTTLENECKS OF | 
RECONVERSION | 





© QUALITY + DEPENDABILITY 









(Continued from page 97 
. ON interest: that is, the .t 
ORMITY + PRODUCTI ea ae eter ae 
viduals or groups At t t f e | SI 
on the subject of trik Strikac 
course, constitute a bott K. espe 


when they occur 


FOUNDRY ing of which result tdowr 
other industries, in d f jol 
But the bottleneck |] iking 

SPECIALISTS today is outlined in t tt ive 


read It is one that 





A highly skilled staff of Foundrymen . . Engineers . . Metallurgists mut, if it will get 
SPECIALISTS IN: mont will assist in ' 
this (gray iron foundr try 


@ Methods for Improving Production and Decreasing Costs 
@ Metellurgical Control and Standardization 

@ Mechanization and Modernization 

@ Scientific Foundry Management de roug 
@ Manufacture of Centrifugal Castings the nation is $1.02 But t 


ot interteiing with th 


done i few years 
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erage of pay in this 


big thing about it 


help, not so much 


general welfare of the t It 
produce wealth and 
jobs a 

\ ( nd | ttle 

=—_— f ernmen \ K 
men in government 


hindrance to th 




















High Alloy Steel Centrifuge! Casting showing cross sections formerly made from a series ing Mm acetime for U 
of forgings. Thin section 1/16-inch—100 per cent X-Ray Inspection. Ing the War years 
W. G. REICHERT ENGINEERING CO. er were ~ 
1060 Broad Street —Foundry Specialisie— Newark 2, N. J. 1. Goven r nt { 
pegs mm round | 
hicl places \ |! 
t by effici é; 
too many pett | i 
tra int wastre 
sources of our peo] 
9 G eCrTriinne 
people and they 
ther re Ri ht 
ernment has mor 
il ( np! rvees! I { is th 
their ipl vm t I 
ticularly when you er t $ and 
billion of national 
cons 
> C01 CTHINC! t 
i | pte d p li 1es \ Wh 
miul t tree 
— v have fail 1 t so 
produce They h 
y ; essmen instead I I { 
S ve fe maximum productio1 OPA the 
, BP  HYDRO-ELECTRIC BUCKET 46 ee On 
ng policy which inces uf 
- « NEW PATENTED PRINCIPLE, BUT TRIED AND PROVEN I not even allow to turn a promt | in ¢ 
— 

l Handles many important jobs faster, better, motor, no damage to bucket. No sheaves, - _— ' pers spec 
for less. A.C. or D.C. current. Electrically cables, chains or other trouble-causing mresinennead i ’ A il Ke 
driven hydraulic pump connected to cylin- “gadgets”; closing mechanism runs in oil id he had te: a 
der and ram, in turn connected to bucket Bucket opens by gravity; no power waste ernment’s habit of 1 tit met; 
lips by trunnion; movement of ram opens in closing. No headroom lost for closing. f reports al dq 
and closes bucket When bucket closes, Simply hook on and plug in; 10 minutes to ding ut 1 
pressure reaches maximum and oil passes hook or unhook. Write today for a copy of tions and a tl 
through relief valve no overloading of our new, well illustrated BULLETIN pieces of corres] 

lv plagues priva { 
far back in it \ 
VICTOR R. BROWNING & COMPANY, Inc. 5. The gover 
WILLOUGHBY (CLEVELAND), OHIO . gy Macnee 
Designers ond Builders of All Types and Capacities of Electric 
Overhead Traveling Cranes and Hoists and Electric Revolving Cranes Our 
Concluded if THE 
































Silvery produced electrically 


is the best! Keokuk Electro-Silvery, both standard 





$ and alloy, manufactured under complete and 
constant analysis, assure highest, uniform quality. 
When added to your metal, they eliminate 


| speculation . . . you know the results in advance. 


Keokuk production and distribution embody all 
the advantages of modern and efficient methods. 
>s V Our steady progress and metallurgical developments 


in the past thirty years establish our position as 


specialists. Discover now the many advantages of 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery. Write today... a Keokuk 


metallurgist will call at your convenience. 


KEOKUK ELELIRO-METALS CO. 


KEOKUKP IOWA 
FOR THIRTY YEARS... ELECTRO-SILVERY AND OTHER FERRO-ALLOYS 
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Silvery as you like it! 
Keokuk Electro-Silvery is 
produced in 12%%-lb. pig- 
lets so uniform in weight 
that they may be charged 
by count...also 30-lb. and 
60-lb. pigs. All can be 
handled by magnet 
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(Concluded from page 14 





far better position tod lly than 

Al 
the federal government \\ ld tur 
back to them the funct h Were 


taken over by Washi 


during 
=] 
the depression emerg 





then dur. 
lng the War emergenc' 


A third bottleneck é latter of 

sseemnaiiinal ———} strikes I have already | | | 1 the 

% CLEVELAND 7 floor of the Senate a ter | it pla which 
\. ELECTRO - would meet head-on th tril uatic 
\ METALS VA It is obvious that the rik litions j 
co this country are ¢ f jana 
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WE AIM.... 


fore they get better 

I have prem sed th \ e} 

l. Re-evaluate th \\ os " 
That act obviously fill 


In bygone years, but it 


To stock the following CEMCO Aluminum Alloys for 


. ' soleie and even harmful tod to the } 
immediate shipment: interests of the Ameri peo] rt 
: a segment 1 act, desi ‘ { 

lectro Pat Aluminum Pattern No. 355 Aluminum Alloy . me f A 

segmcn iT our populat { 

Alloy Deoxidizing Aluminum, Grades , : | i 
No. 12 Extra Grade Aluminum 1 it Wt and Iv revised in the intet 

; fare 
Alloy ; Notch Bars : 
No. 12 Regular Grade Aluminum 2. Immediately 
| . Shot screened and bagged in . 

Alloy 100 Ibs have ec mpulsory rbpit | 
General Casting Aluminum Alloy ~ public interest ( rbitrat 
95-5 Si Alloy Ey-Bars OP ian eM te Ee a 
No. 108 Aluminum Alloy Stars :, 

ment contracts md f el I 


No. 195 and 195B Aluminum Alloy Cast Sticks (‘4° x %" x 48 


mce»rs, and ha 


Vember Aluminum Research Institute It results in protect nul | 


est There may bi Lere OR 

opinion as to impos | R 
THE CLEVELAND ELECTRO METALS CO. eatin Geran ae ee | i 
2391 W. 38th St. MElrose 5435 Cleveland 13, Ohio Theses com he non FOU: 
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overing such matte: food HO 
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every labor managem 
$4. Enact any 
t the draft law 
protection of tl 
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6 Establish the 









FUTURE E 





nt of unions for all violati t 
_ and \ayout of ee til in form of wild it strik 
it of desig : a determining \ Require thre ru i 
The modern! Y ‘Al definitely be devoted nean'y porting of union fi ind 
jon project ” : e have tad roblems the same manner a e req 
aried P ports trom corporati 
8. Establish — the Or-Manage 
public conferences Was] t 


ontinuing basis rat 


time basis 








9 Request tr labor le! that the 
themselves come fort vith legislation 
that will end the ( r t strikes 
provide ways and ‘m f laborati 
between management 

10. Amend the Shermar A nti-Trus 
Act to make labor rgal iwions W 
members ue engaged terstate 
merce subject to that act Prohibit t 
from engazing in reasonable restra 

trade, for example se restraints 
signed to compel t | 
labor to prevent tl yi pel 
terial, improved eq ment nor 


ficient methods, et 
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Jucreate Production 










/ROTOPLANE Speed Sifters 


“‘Hard-to-Please”’ Foundries 
Standardize on Rotoplane! 


Try ROTOPLANE in your plant. You, too, will find it increases 
production, does all your sifting more quickly and economically. One 
size and type for all sifting jobs. 







ROTOPLANE is built for long, dependable service. Strong, one- 
piece frame gives remarkably effective vibration. Smooth, free, rotary 
action. All mechanism completely enclosed and dustproof. Weight 


approx. 90 lbs., 62 in. high overall. 


Steel-mounted sieves instantly interchangeable. No jagged screen 
edges, no storage problem. 20 in. diameter clear sifting area. 





ORDER TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
FROM : f.o.b. Chicago —complete with cable, safety ground 
YOUR : $] 7590 —_ —_ a ol a ; —- 1g h.p. motoe, 
i 5-230 volts 60 cycle single phase. 
po Prices with other motors quoted on request. 
4 
HOUSE i 








ELECTRIC -VIBRATORS 


True-to-pattern castings make satisfied customers... more 
repeat business. Increase your production and castings quality 
with RED Electric Vibrators. Sturdy, dustproof, lowest operat- 
ing cost (electricity does not freeze). Unequaled for consistent 
year-round results in foundries all over the world. 





(All Prices f.o.b. Chicago) 


No. 1—Light match plate No. 5—Heavy match plate, 
work.... $10.00 tub, bench ......... $17.00 
No. 2—Medium match plate 13.00 | No. 9—Machine and heavier 24.08 


FOUNDRY SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2221 Orchard Street Chicago, Illinois 





CABLE ADDRESS: “ROTOPLANE CHICAGO” 
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1.—COPE is 


entirely 


made of acai | 












Note 
shape of 
ganese casting. 


irregular 
man 





SLIP FLASK 


extremely 


3.—14"° x 24 
conform with 
line and manganese casting 

high with 6” offset and 4 


is designed to ' 


irregular parting 
Cope 11 
drag 


TAMASTONE 


makes possible 


900% INCREASE 


at Hunter Foundry Co., 
Chicago 


With original equipment, gated pattern and 
hard match only 10 to 12 molds per day 
were possible. Through the use of TAMA- 
STONE Pattern Compound (100 Ibs.) the 
job is converted to separate cope (A) and 
drag (B) patterns and production is now 
60 molds per day. This new method en- 
ables the foundry to draw pattern from the 
sand as offset parting, eliminating the 
amount of sand to be lifted in the cope. 
Equipment is gated for pouring manganese. 


Savings from 300 to 500% 
sible in match plate production! 
literature today! 


No. 90 IRON OXIDE 


are also pos- 
Write for 


Used in Grey Iron and Steel Foundries. 
Add to regular core sand mix. Prevents 
core burning, veining, penetration. Pre- 


vents core sand failure. Improves castings, 


reduces cleaning cost! Inexpensive! 


Write for sample! 


TAMMS SILICA CO. 


228 N. La Salle St. «+ Chicago 1, Ilinois 


‘fee FOUNDRY OVENS 





REMODELING 


AND 


REPAIRS ? 


Reconversion to 


normal production 
will entail many 
changes 


In foundries it may 
require the repair of overworked 
ovens—the redesign of outdated 
equipment—the rearrangement of 
core and mold ovens—or their re- 
moval to new locations. 

Lanly is in a position to render 


—_—_— 


HEATED BY GAS, OIL, EL 
750 PROSPECT AVENUE 
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service 
pertaining to ovens or furnaces for 
industrial uses. 


expert assistance in any 


Write for illustrated catalogs 
and consult us regarding any need 
that may arise. 
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ECTRICITY OR STEAM 
° CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OPINIONS ON 


GRAPHITIZATION 
(Continued from page 103) 

ordinary practice appear to exert a sor 
of “magnetic attraction « the adjacen, 
carbon in the combined state tending | 
cause it to divorce itself from combing. 
tion with the iron and attach itself to 4, 
free carbon particles 

This property of f: irbon can be 
appreciated by exam the struct | 
at various stages of gray t tion, in the! 
conversion ot white I { male 
iron. | 

A good example l tL Zray iron cop. 
taining some type D graphite in den 
dritic pattern. The austenite dendrite 
have become ferrite instead of pearlite 
even when of considerable width while] 
in another portior I me spe a 
with larger flake ray { p rlite , 
be found in contact m th 
graphite flakes T) ‘ ca = 
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the flake grap | 
this property 00 t it t t 
degres littl 1 { t 
would have resulted 
the pe irlite pre 
It is possible that 
produced from tl 
more dense d 
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some segregated 
whereas the cal 
S lid state |} i 
1 this resp 
Solidification Started at Many Points 
Th s reference t 
the s lid state lye y 
that the eutecti 
then graphitized \\ 
the mass of eute 
cooled below sol 
hefore ny solidifi 
all is trying to solidit H 
solidification is start 
Very close togethet l 
the nuclei formed by liate 
zation at these p 
liquid to feed fron 
percentaze of this t f gi 
formed from the hil 
flakes. excent f 
form from the liq 
Another excell 
specimen repeats 1] 
ablizing evcle pack 
pound, as show: \s 
heerved in. th the 
position was ic] 
relatively stabi F ‘ 
tenite simply reject 
the additional carl 
bv the carburizing t In tl 
of time some small act rl 
ippe ued and grew 1 1] Suri 
these carbon nodul I 
while hevond tl} t l 
these n dules the I riit has ipparently 
made no progress t 1 decomposition 
It is not clear whet nal nuclet 
. - % 
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@ As Industry swings into full peacetime 
production, competition is sharpened to a 
super-keen edge. Costs must be examined 
critically, intensively, as never before. 


In the over-all cost set up, dust control merits 
primary consideration. By providing clean 
plant air, efficient dust control safeguards 
the health of workers, speeds and improves 
the quality of production, protects valuable 
machinery and equipment against overly 
rapid deterioration . . . cuts costs. 


But it must be efficient dust control, planned 
on sound engineering principles and geared 
to your particular plant. It must incorporate 
the right dust-collection units, selected from 
among the best makes available, as required 
by the materials used in your product and 
your particular manufacturing or processing 
method. It must be designed, fabricated, and 
erected so as to insure maximum efficiency 
without interference with factory operations. 


This is the ‘‘custom built’’ dust or fume con- 
trol which Kirk & Blum ‘‘Air Engineers’’ 
have installed in leading industrial plants 
throughout the nation, and are prepared to 
provide for your plant, whether as a com- 
plete new installation or an improvement 
of your present equipment. 
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Lagniappe... 


pronounced lan-yap, and in New Orleans it 





means a little something extra given by the seller to 






the buyer. That's what you get in Semet-Solvay Foun- 





dry Coke .. . a little something extra in quality ... a 





little something extra in experience in making foundry 





coke ... a little something extra in service. 






SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 
Sales Offices: 
Buhl Building. Detroit 26. Mich. 
Genesee Building. Buffalo 2. N. Y. 


Dixie Terminal Building. Cincinnati 2. Ohio 










Canadian Sales Agents: 


Standard Fuels Co.. Ltd.. Toronto 


SEMET-SOLVAY FOUNDRY COKE 


w Batt 
































Centrifugal Casting News 


© Vel. CENTRI-MECO of KALAMAZOO Dec., "45 


. PRECISION 








- CASTING 


CENTRI-MECO Engineers pre- 
@ sent the New SENIOR model for 
the production of precision, centri- 





fugal castings. A wide variety of | | 


castings are suited to this method 
















and it will pay you to investigate, 
flask or permanent mold require- 
@ because with no machining time re- 
, ments. The standard spinning-head 

quired there is a greater productive- x 
° . is 24-inch diameter and has 42-inch 

casting-time available to increase : 
adapter to accommodate up to eight 
@ your output and profit ; , ; 
cylindrical flasks from 3 to 12-inch 


e The CENTRI-MECO Senior | diameters x 14-inch maximum 
model with “Miracle-Hub” (Heat- | length 


free area around the bearings) is a 





Write today for complete data to 





relatively standard unit, but Cus- 
tom-built spinning-heads may be | CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO. 
@ engineered to meet your particular | 633 JACKSON CT., KALAMAZOO 7, MICHIGAN 
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in this case were carbon or something 
else. If carbon they were probably dye 
to segregations of other materials lower- 
ing the stability of the carbide at these 
spots. Whatever the original source of 


the nuclei they naturally behave as car- 


bon nodules once some ¢ irl nm has pre- 
cipitated on them. 

In the case of the gray iron th riginal 
nuclei were probably carbon, as the car- 
bide in soft gray iron is very unstablk 
Inoculation of harder irons with graphi- 
tizers also produces carbon nuclei 


A carbon particle normally having this 


“magnetic” property to a marked degreg 
may, under certain conditions, lose it 
entirely 

This suggests the quest of the rates 
of travel of “carbon” in either gamma or 
alpha iron. Whatever these inherent 
rates mizht be, free of outside influence 
they are, in so far as graphitization 
commercial practice is concerned, entirely 
dependent on the graphit s influences 
present, that is the degr f instability 
of the carbide as influe | by comp 
sition and all other factors including t 
condition of the carbon particles pres 
Naturally, if conditions ar 1 as t 
hibit graphitization the case 
gamma iron, to interfere with t I 
of the eutectic carbide, t ré urg 
to travel widelv. If cond ure 
to promote graphitizati 
travel is great because of the different 
in concentration produced rapl 
tion. 


Travel in Gamma Iron Reduced 


For exampl Assume 
ing with definite rates 
“carbon” in gamma and alpha is If 
small amount of an el 
lizing behavior is m 
high temperatures (gam n) be 


the apparent rate I 
Iron 1s reduced while 
is not materially affected I 
would occur if the idd 
one wh se st ibilizing 
cipally effective on the 
bide 
Any ferrous melt, regard ' 
to the left of the eutect made ft 
charges containing some graphitized m 
terial or some high sili material 


perhaps any other element with strong 
graphitizing properties wil 
ute segregations within the melt. TI 
minute areas will have 

centrations of carbon or I 
and while the melt as a 


a composition wher 


should be highly persistent, it 

minute spots within w t mp 
sition is much different 1, as a resul 
the carbide much less I tent. Hence 
carbon nuclei are forme t these points 
because of the lower st 


in turn help promote 
of the remaining 


7 , | il 

meant that the cart ¢ essary 
} +} : t As 

remain as such indefinite elt. J 
the charge melts in ] ré s in tem- 


perature th 
iron and goes into s 
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L) . Stroman Furnaces are the King Pins 
oe SS of Production in every foundry 
Vi a> P| wherein they have been installed. 
- y Wy Their ability to handle any desired 
Y// capacity, melting metals faster and 
pre- ff better, while handling easier and 
always keeping fuel and produc- 
tion costs at a minimum, has 
stamped them as the most efficient 
and economical furnaces available. 
Set up Stroman Furnaces on your 
production line and watch them 
knock down your costs. They'll hit 
YA. \\\ a perfect score every time . . 
es | , and we're sure that’s down your 
alley! 
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STROMAN STROMAN 


‘_- CRUCIBLE MECHANICAL TILT FURNACES CRUCIBLE MELTING OR HOLDING 
ntial ; FURNACES 

' For Brass or Aluminum 
UZ r Alumi - d oth f | 
These mechanically tilted furnaces, shown here in tandem, are oe Te SNe a ene ey arreeee 
the most modern of their type. They embody Stationary Lip Excellent for die casting or permanent mold use. 


Pour, and many other safety and labor saving features. Push- Has great flexibility and efficiency. Special in- 
sulating jacket keeps furnace heat from operator. 
Made in sizes to handle 200, 350, 460, and 700 


pounds of aluminum. Other metals in proportion. 


a Back Cover simplifies charging and pouring. Gas fired. Capac- 


tabi ities from No. 150 to No. 400 Crucible. 


at 
NEW STROMAN CRUCIBLE STATIONARY MELTING FURNACES 


For Brass, Bronze, Aluminum and other non-ferrous metals » 


Sturdy, efficient and featuring the Stroman Push-Back Cover, +4 
these stationary furnaces are designed for peak production Ge } 
ary OF 


and greatest fuel economy. Oil or Gas Fire. Capacities a 
from No. 20 to No. 400 Crucible. 





SKLENAR NON-CRUCIBLE, DIRECT FIRED, IMPROVED 

REVERBERATORY MELTING FURNACE 

q For Melting Brass, Copper, Aluminum, Ferro-Manganese 
and special cast iron alloys 

CAPACITIES FROM 350 TO 10,000 LBS. BRASS 
In Sklenar Furnaces metal is charged into a hopper which is also an 
exhaust from the combustion chamber. Here metal is preheated and 
melted at the throat of the hopper. Cold metal does not reach the molten 
bath. Charging is continuous. These furnaces will melt faster and give 
greatest fuel economy as combustion chamber is heated by the same 
fuel used to melt metal in the throat of hopper. Mechanical or Hand Tilt. 
Oil or Gas Fire. 


‘TROMANBI UY Vl es ance 


DIVISION OF 


THE PETERSEN OVEN CO. 300 W. ADAMS ST. ile. cle mg.) 








Continued from page 250 tion does not occur in this specunen at areas, and the result i rge flake sty 
With sufficient superheat and time for this cooling ae. , cure. 
diffusion actual carbon nuclei disappeat It is not just a question of whether the Effect of superheat first to x 
but there remains these minute spots tha carbon “dissolves” in -_ eo duce the concent ~ age lo Sree | 
mav be highly ypereutectic a il sists in the form of carbon nuclei. The segregations through difl which 
softer irons, and while the concentration carbon may disappear as nuclei under accelerated by the cr | rature 
i cam dk: te he ie teidie proper conditions for diffusion (time and However, many othe! 
iene emul stele, these spots semain 01 temperature) and nuctei no longer exist the reduction of sili le. are 
points of lower irbide stability pout i; = but heer | stil ee fics accelerated by _ , valle peratures i! 
ol potential ache ( ition ot potential nuc lei” in the sense ind eventually the f 4 | 
that these spots are of suc h composition other reactions may m t ftset the 
As the melt increases int mperatur is to render the carbide less stable her: effects of diffusion ; | miees ] 
tnd physical agitati - that may ccul than in oth: parts of the metal, and it segregations. 
te nds to dispers ' id reduce this con 1S probably these potenti il nuclei” which An iron-carbon all t 1 ter | f} 
lition and along with diffusion soon re play a large part in initiating secondary perature may be free - 
sults in a uniform mux is far as chemi ul graphitization in white iron and steel nuclei due to greate! ' f 
samples ire concerned, but within each Size of graphite flakes in a gray iron bide at higher temper 
volume that constitutes a chemical sam specimen is determined by the number: sin potential nuclei } for eat 
ple there exisis this lack of homogeneity f nuclei present and the time at which — eutectic « Mnposition ‘ ' 
t MAICTOSCO] scale Diffusion would they are present with respect te the prog- to actual carbon nucle the ¢ ny 
pl hably eliminat t in time but time ress ft solidificat the number of ture is lowered. Thi stad ; 
is required and, of course, higher tem nuclei present at a given time is depen comtetebesion thas sae ve 
peratures aid diffusion dent not only on the nucleating ability of whether more chill wil t 
[his process is very clearly seen in the material, but also on the rate of cool ing poured hot o1 ne | red 
the preparation of a white iron melt for ing through the solidification period and the nucleating condi re the 
malleable cast iron. After the charge is the degree of stability of the carbides. for both pouring temper es the gy 
melted and well stirred a test plug will rhe potential nuclei do not all becom: men poured colder v em ‘ 
be heavily mottled. Other plugs cast ictual nuclei at the same temperatur If the higher temperat ' f 
from time to time will show less and less because of differences in concentration convert an appreciabl 
mottle. With sufficient temperature and — within the different potential nuclei. Con actual nuclei to potent f = 
time, diffusion will have reduced the con sidering an iron of great nucleating ¢oncentiation that t vill ert —— 
centration of these minute segregations ibility: If cooling is fast enough many ictual nuclei as the temperatur 
to the point where the test plug will be nuclei will appear at near enough the — then the specimen poured at the low 
free of mottles. Even at this point dif- same time to produce a fine flake, but temperatures will have the lesser 
fusion has not completely eliminated these if cooling is slow the first nuclei formed Inoculating gray ir vith graphitizer 
segregations but simply has reduced the will lower the concentration of carbon sets the same mechanis: mot Us 
graphitizing concentrations within them in the neighboring metal thus prevent- liv a short time is rea 1 for dispe 
to the point where noticeable graphitiza ing formation of additional nuclei in thes sion to reach peak graphitizing influ 
—_——— ———___—______— then as diffusion ox rs t v1 tizir 
effect is gradually lost L] 
Elsea ind Lorig pi 1 icle 
white iron by a low tem ture pre 
neal heat treatment tr iron nta 


0.6 to 2.5 per cent cu 
FOUNDRY CRANES |i :0se 33 
tion with low temper pre TO! 
heat treatment il tT t I 
@ CONCO type DM Overhead Elec-  coine cases amounts a l as 0.04 ow 
tric Crane moves materials swiftly, | cent A! with prope: tment v 
economically on a foundry floor. = produce abundant nu 
Write us for information on various me other ele 
CONCO Cranes, Hoists and Trolleys | '!!s manner to some ext " 


recommended for, and proved in, rg gr wageenE = 
: - probably the precipitat 
foundry installations. Our long ex- «= ED. Ege ait and 


perience enables us to recommend = oi uiine thy ; ‘ 
the right equipment, in the right size, ...j:yye6nt. Thes 
for the right job. as nuclei themsel t ava 
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HYSTER 


LIFT TRUCK SERVICE COVERS THE COUNTRY 


33 HYSTER DISTRIBUTORS AND FAC- 
TORY BRANCH OFFICES GIVE HYSTER 
OWNERS COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE... 


HYSTER owners throughout industry 
have rapid service on genuine Hyster parts 
and on mechanical maintenance. 

Nation-wide parts and mechanical service is 
available through 2 Hyster factories, 8 Hyster 
branch offices and 23 Hyster distributors—a 

| total of 33 centers. 

This network of Hyster service facilities 
provides two important features: 


1. Strategically located supplies of genuine Hyster 
parts. 

2. Factory-trained mechanics ready to render 
special service. 


Hyster lift trucks get around-the-clock use, 


| meet both production and utility demands. 


LHE FounpRy—Décember 


When either parts replacements or service at- 
tention is required, both are quickly available. 
Hyster’s Service Department, like Hyster’s 
Sales Department, covers the country. 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


2902-30 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1802-30 North Adams Street, Peoria 1, lilinois 





108 ANY CITT OF Putt 


Manufacturers of a complete line of pneumatic 
tire lift and straddle trucks and mobile cranes 
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face. Such a condition results in unortho- 
dox fractures. This is shown in Fig. 1 
central 


surface appearance 


where the white area is che 
} 


cracked portion. The 


is the same as the white iron fraciure 
and since there is no connection to the 
surface no discoloration could occur from 
oxidation. The surrounding black por- 
tion is the sound part fractured after 
graphitization. There is no structural dif- 
ference in the metal of the two areas. 


rhere is also some tendency, under cer- 
tain conditions very strong, for the metal 


to nucleate itself in localized areas when 


cooling in the mold. Here again the 
mechanism is not clear but may be some- 
thing ikin te that occurring in the 
quenching rete a previously 
Thinking of various materials either as 
graphitizers or stabilizers is not sufficient. 


rhe materials in a given group may differ 


not only in degree but also in character of 


behavior and their behavior may vary in 
irons of different composition, indicating 
the influenc: f some other factors on 
their behavior. A few examples will make 
this cle ur 

Silicon seems to behave i consistent 
manner as a rrapl tizer thr ughout the 
whole iron-carbon alloy range with the 


] 
usual nditions 


excepuon of some ul 


However, beside its normal graphitizing 


effect it also has powerful nu leating 
properties unless sufficient time and tem- 
perature hb llowed for the proper 
umount of diffus t ur. The nucle- 


iting « flect ms is bene fic ial 


in the gray iron industry but disastious 
in the malleable field. 

Aluminum in the amount of 0.003 per 
cent has very little graphitizing value of 
itself in converting white iron to malle- 
able iron, but, in certain sections of cer- 
tain irons, with a short low-temperature 
pre-anneal heat treatment it has a pro- 
effect. Naturally, it makes no 
difference whether the treatment 
was accomplished intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. The point is that under cer- 
tain conditions a trace of aluminum can 
be a powerful aid to graphitization, while 
under other conditions it would be of no 


nmounce d 
heat 


appreciable importance 
Again in the malleable field, a trace ot 
boron of the order of 0.002 to 0.003 per 


cent behaves as a graphitizer, but with . 


larger amounts it reverses and 
i powerful stabilizer. Its 


be directed 


slightls 
he omes sta- 


bilizing properties seem to 


decomposition of the eutectic 


igainst 


carbide and it has very little, if any, sta- 

bilizing effect on the eutectoid carbide 
An interesting example is the compari- 

son of two stabilizers, tellurium and boron 


n amounts of 0.05 per cent, in two dif 


a malleable mixture of 
ind the othe 


gray iron ot 


ferent irons, one 


ibout 0.90 per cent silicon 


in approximately eutectic 


ib ut 3.00 per ent S1 In the Cast if the 
gray iron the tellurium will have pro- 
duced white iron at the surface and the 


remainder will be practically all ferrite 
The very fact of its stabilizing properties 


his case resulted in the formation, m 


the interior, of a very fine graphite which 
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HERE ARE THE REASONS WHY q 
300% MORE FOUNDRIES 


CHICAGO RETORT 


melting, that the blocks and bricks pre 

duced by Chicago Retort are superior in qual- 
i:y. Made of top grade Missouri clay and “cross-grained™ 
by an exclusive, patented process, they give up to 50% 
longer life and reduce melting costs. Responsible also for 
this significant increase, in less than a decade, are the 
central location of our plant in Ottawa, Ill., and our ship- 
FITTED Gs ping facilities, which enable mixed shipments of blocks 
and bricks with foundry clay to be forwarded as econom- 
ically as straight carload purchases, by either rail or truck. 


REFRACTORIES 


DQ 
Trey proved, by actual production 





rT 14-\ct°) RETORT & FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
rers Since 1879 
CHICAGO 4, 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET ° 
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ILLINOIS 


in turn became a graphitizer with respe 
to the eutectoid carbide and resulted 
a ferrite instead of a pearlit 
The specimen 
chill at the 


largely peal lite 


Structury 
1 4 , 
with D Produces pp | 


matrix 
onsider the 


surface ind the 
Now let us 


+} 


malleable specimens after the malleabli 


ing process. The tellurium specimen coy 


tains no massive carbide but largely. if 
not entirely, pearlitic. The boron-treay 
ick I ible ot the ma 


matrix In VI 


specimen retains cons 
sive carbide in a ferrite 


of the results obtained the four sp 


mens it is apparent that simply classify; 
materials as graphitizer ind st rbilizer. 
is entirely inadequate 
Another interestit ple is the ; 
bination of chromiun it! trace 
tellurium. A bar 1%x 1%x 6 ist fr 
in approximately eutect iron w 
3.00 per cent Si, melted in sma 
duction furnace, will carry 2.00 per 
Cr without anv ma e carbides he 
present. Leaving the chromiu ut 
adding 0.05 per nt Te produces 
massive carbide if I ta 
cooling zones But Of 
is used with just ot tellw 
nsiderable massi le will 
ittered at random t hout tl 
ti On sucl 
interesting specim« \ in | 
The general fractut I dark 
with a bricht whit +] : 
For simplicity let ler first 
iron of eutecti t ind of 
proximately 3.00 ; Si. In pra 
this melt would t f tirely |} 
eneous beeause flicient ¢ 
mplete diffus I 
reas ot hypereute | { Vv 
be present te ci a lants as 
fication temperature proached 
extent to which t lition ey 
pends on temperature, time and et 
ment. This same k of hom 
would occur t Sol tent « 
cidedly hypoeutecti ; id t 
greater degree i reutect 
However, for simplicity it will be ass 
that diffusion has « rred to tl 
of a completely | us mater 
Starting with tl lt appre 
ibove the eutectic t perature 
disassociation is pres t it 
and of no par‘icular portar 
point, but its tends t re 
probably occul l trie te I 
dropped so that it sibly ( 
itself to some extent t prior t 
cation. Even if this doe t occur 
eutectic carbide at tl temperature 
of solidification) and ronment 
cidedly unstabl 1 its decomp 
will inoculate the remaining liquid 
Solidification start t many 
with the precipitation of solid eute 
At this point several thir g take p 
simultaneously and, with certain 
‘f cooling, at high velocity 
The final structure of the specim 


depend on its thermal treatment, pr 
pally rate of cooling down to we 
A,. 

Here it must be re 
conditions are differs 
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us j Tom th a e eat a tern 
_ CRUCIBLE MELTING FURNACE Cible replat $FUcible jg (nd Crucible, *S flue gan’, 
s soli metal, Tpa®s the remog e™8 Poureg Hib s 
- : . Moy, Poured © metal 
chan > * COve . ed Crucj »,are a 
oT WITH 18 ADVANTAGES changed Pe ver Bevel cette 8 th 
cists eed Cd cryc; &'ng th Taulj Ive col 
Metal Ucible ¢ ©m 180 Cally, are j 014 
enviror cible is b ing Preh Permitej, inter. 
oger 1. 25 to 30°, fuel saved on aluminum and magnesium. 40 to Pet Ss eated hile 
50% fuel saved on brass and copper. here }- 
, = la 
i 2. 50 to 100% longer pot life. 'YPes are 
3. 50 to 100% longer lining life. 
er 4. 50 to 100% longer cover life. 
ales 5. 50 to 100% longer burner life. 
arr 6. Easy to charge. (No flame through cover) 
7. Far lower metal loss. (Flame does not impinge on metal) 
ry 8. Faster heating. (Combined radiant and convection heating) 14. Furnace can be flued through the floor to the outside, 
ef ; ; , , eliminating heat and gases in foundry. 
- 9. Less slagging. (Less slagging and no slag build up possible) : 
e W Sh, Lining is casy 00 senlées, (le hammer peeut 15. No leakage of cover. (No flame through or around cover) 
perat ° 
oe ulat 11. Burners easy to inspect and replace. (Change in 15 minutes) 16. Quiet operation. 
solidif 12. Burners cannot plug. (Burners in top where slag or metal 17. Unobstructed flueing. (Flued at bottom and charge does 
ur. $ cannot reach them) not affect it) 
ire (stal 13. Pure metal. (Neutral pressure on metal surface allows 18. Metal is visible at all times and temperature can be taken 
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Continued from page 254) 
specimen. The metal must travel farther 
to fill some parts of the mold than others 
th farther it ty els the ( ler the 
metal art Ing? n ft s t1O1 while in 
areas if sh rtest tra el the mold has 
been heated to some extent bv the ither 
metal passin ve The smaller the 

ite the greater this differential Anothei 
lifference withir i given specimen 1s 
hat « rners ed S ind suitaces cool 
much faster through the graphitization 
range than does | interior These 
faster cooling portions are als exposed 
t i more ipl ited thermal pourney 
Im co ling is thev « perience a more OI 
less severs chi l tion as they are 
formed and this { wed by more or 
less of a reheat fi m the interior 

In order to proceed with the examplk 
it is necessary to ignore the complica 


tions and consider ( ly the 
ing. 


rate ot cool 


Solidification has just started and many 


minute parle les f soli eutectic are 
present They ar ery unstable unde1 
the circumstance prevailing and de- 
compose it high ( city it irt of 
decomposition in ulates tl remaining 
liquid the ub le t which is sullici itly 
unstabl it this ten perature that the 

it g hu I ie tree irl n 

in il ray id ecompositi 

As the carbide from the liquid decom- 
poses the carl I ipitates on the 


existing carb 
ccurred th 
form of spheroid but other th 
, . 


removed from the liquid eutectic aus 


tenite is formed and, being below its 
solidifies 
als« 
the growth ot 


all 


forma 


solidification temperature, it 
Additional 
The 


the carbon particle is 


immediately eutectic is 


solidifving. result is 


obstructed in 


sorts of irregular patterns by th 
tion of ndrites simultaneously 
h @ iphitization ind the solidification 
of additional which 
blocks it from further liquid contact 


Therefore the resulting 


austenite ce 
Wi 


+} 


euter eventually 
anid 
stops its growth 
carbon particles are not spheroids but all 
sorts of warped plates, sometimes con 
nected, sometimes radiating from ¢ 


When sectioned for 
they 


OmMmo}! 


centers microscop! 


examination ippear as the familiar 


flakes, whorls, ete. 
Flakes Can Grow Large 
If the cooling rate is relatively slow 
it this point the flakes can grow large 


pine he d 
still faster 


tic solidifies as 


If the cooling is faster they ar 
and ire smaller It 
of the 


off soonel 


more and more eutec 
solid state, 
D graphite 


’ 
still faster the 


such and decomposes in th 
resulting in the very 
and of course, it 


ind 


| 
t ist enough 


fine typ 
result is 
less carbide decomposition. If 
th ré ult w uld he i 


sition 


le SS 
whit 
iron of solid eutectic comp« 
After the irbide 
posed, the rem 
until the temperature drops further 
When the te mperatur falls below A,, the 
istenite transforms to pearlite. Wh 


thie pe irlite per { I cle mp es 


h iS ck com 


ible 


eutecti 


mis St 


istenite matrix 


and 
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Typical application of Brooks 
LOAD LUGGER in foundry 
plant 


Here is a simple hoisting and dumping unit that 
fits on any truck and operates from a power take-off 
One-man control... 


Write for Catalog on the motor. 


showing detailed 
applications. 


HANDLE YOUR CORE SAND 
AND CASTINGS WITH THE 


Brooks LOAD LUGGER 


for loading or dumping. 
buckets with each Load Lugger 
where, load them any time, and pick them up when 
ready for hauling. 
handling around your plant. 


1412 Davenport Road, Knoxville 8, Tenn. 








only 15 seconds 
You can use several dump 
spot them any- 


Saves time and speeds up material | 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 








graphite formation present 


carbon particles more wide] 
less reactive the pearlit mor 
tent. Conversely, the {| 


partic les, the close t 
reactive, the greater the 
the pearlite. 

In general, the fa 
finer the graphite in flak 
zation from the liquid). St 
ing results in less grap! 
liquid and more from 
still finer or type D 
cooling results in und 
The whole 


iryv test 


range is pl! 
wedge rangiiig 
the chilled 
of type D graphit 
jacent to it, to the 

and fer 
Fig. 6 


Irons he i 


eutectic at 


7OTKM 


in a pearlite 
heavy end 
In soft 
slow enough below A, t 
ite to decompose result 
of large flake gr iphite 
Fig. 4 
Figure 3 shows the 
two specimens of the 
Specimen A 


Mary molding 


rate 
diameter 
sand i 
previ usly heated m 
ing material 
Certain st i} 
dification interval 
have tiie 
ture 
Stabilizers of the tr 


plex carbides of 


structures somew!l 
produced | t 
They may pI | 
graph e and | 
ot stabilit l I 


littl uld ur f 
Graphitizers eff 

the dit 

] e the ie eT 
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ure is lower ¢ 

1 
Irons bena m 
the idvant ( I 


mp sition ot pI 
Likewise hyp eute ; 
larly except tor initia 
austenite. 


primary 


As the allov de 


eutect composit 

the behavior natura 
whether this conditi 
lowering of the 


If silicon is held 


reduced the 


both 
bon 
primary austenite, wit! 


of the 


Same 


remaining eute 
ind ( nseque 
If the ub 


the silicon reduced the 


Same 


more primary austenite 


composit 


f stability 


Graphitizati 


tic irons might Ht 
tact that latent 
by the primary 
befere the eute 
( n lide ’) 5 
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in CONSTANT 
PERFORMANCE 


| Which Means 
High Efficient Exhaust, 


Lower Maintenance Costs, 
Thorough Air Cleaning .. . 





HYDRO-WHIRL Spray Booths and Dust Collectors 
hy have the same principle of design. 


Many complete finishing systems have been 
Engineered, Designed and Installed by Peters-Dalton 
Inc. from the raw material to the shipping and 
he | crating departments. 
the . 
WRITE, WIRE.or PHONE and let 
lif our engineers solve your problem 
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[117902 RYAN ROAD °« 
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PROCESSING SYSTEMS 
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A Hydro-Whirl Dust Collector 
on 8 Double-End Grinders 
(16 Wheels) 





















5-Compartment Hydro-Whirl 
Lacquer Spray-Booth 
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Wittson No. 5 and 45 Lightweight Respi- 
rators with easily replaceable filters protect 
workers. They remove harmful dusts and 
mists. Bureau of Mines Approvals for 
various hazards. Filters tested for low 
breathing resistance. 





Two sizes for wide range of faces assure 
safety of a good fit. Form molded rubber 
facepiece prevents leakage at edges. Ad- 
justable headband and nose spring main- 
tain tight seal. 





Comfort features of WiLLson Respirators 
make them easy to wear. Their light 
weight requires little headband pressure. 
Compactness permits full vision—safety 
goggles can be worn. Washable cotton 
FaceLet”® protects face. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
\ Get in touch with your Wittson 
z Safety Service Distributor for full 


se information. Or write Dept. F-6 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS » GAS MASKS « HELMETS 


A 


PRODUCTS 


INCORPORATED 


READING,PA.USA ne 








(Concluded from page 256 
whereas in a eutectic composition the 
latent heat of fusion is released at the 
time most advantageous for graphiti- 
zation. 

As the composition moves further from 
the eutectic on the hypo side the ten- 
dency for the graphite to take on a den- 
dritic pattern is greater because of the 
confining solid dendrites of primary aus- 
tenite. 

The term secondary graphitization, as 
used here, refers to graphitization by 
heat treatment; for example, the con- 
version of white iron to malleable iron. 

This, obviously, must be carried out 
at a temperature appreciably below the 
melting point of the eutectic. Hence, it 
takes place in a more nearly physically 
uniform environment and the resulting 
carbon is in the form of spheroids. 

Here the graphitization starts with a 
nucleus which decreases the stability ot 
the carbide in adjacent austenite causing 
some decomposition. The freed carbon 
then exerts its influence to promote fur- 
ther decomposition of the carbide The 
then impoverished austenite has its car 
bon replaced to saturation by eutectic 
carbide going into solution and diffus- 
ing to the points of lower concentration 
This continues until all the eutectic has 
been eliminated. At this point the aus- 
tenite and carbon are in equilibrium and 
no further graphitization occurs 

The temperature must now be lowered 
to just be low A, and hi ld for sufficient 
time to allow the pearlite to decompos 
This takes place by a similar mechanism 
The pearlite adjacent to a carbon nodul 
decompos« s, de positing its carbon on the 
nodule. The carbide in the pearlit 
farther away must diffuse to a carbon 
nodule to decompose. This part of the 


operation requires considerable time 


the case of low sili iron with relative) 


tew nodules. | 
Besides heat treating equipment 
its operation two methods are availa} 
to shorten the malleablizing period, Or 
is by increasing the silicon content | 
lower the stability of the carbide. Whe 


this is done some precaution must 





taken to avoid primary graphitizat 


rhis can be ic¢ mpiishne d to s me extey 


r=s 


by srolonged h Iding and higher ten 
7 2 n 
| ] 


perature in the melting unit. Certg 


} 
elements such as molybdenum happe 
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Continued from page 93 
actuating a lever, elevates a car supplied 
with bottom boards and flasks up into 
position to completed 
After the placed on it the 
car is released and is rolled to the pour- 
ing zone 

After pouring, three cars, each with 
its quota of molds, are carried by truck 
to the shakeout station, which is served 
by a similar conveyor system, shown 
in the lower half of Fig. 14. 
with the molds to be dumped, go in 
on the tep rails. Bottom boards and 
flasks are placed on the car after dump- 
ing, and the car is lowered to the lower 
level position The car then rolls by 
gravity to a position to be picked up by 
the truck to be returned, three at a time, 
to the lower level conveyors serving the 
molders. 

The most important feature here is the 
use of a fork lift electric truck instead 
of a roller conveyor. Incidentally, this 
truck can be used for other work when 
not in use in moving molds. 


receive molds 


mi Ids are 


The cars 


to have a more pr unced stabilizing 
effect in the temperature range whes 
primary graphitization would occur 
In the lower range Ady intage } ; 
taken of these t retard graphitizat 1 
where it would be undesirable wit 
materially interfering with carbid 
composition where it is desirable, Th 
other method of short g the re juired 
time is to nucleate t hard ir sting 
by one of the me I ent 1 nnd 
viously. In this method the stabilit 
the carbide has 1 t be 1 directly iffe | 
appreciably, if at but tl list 
between nuclei has been greatly redu | 
thus materially reasi t] effecting 
ittraction of the fre rl 1 redi t 
the travel of the ml rbor 
precipitation center. As i] listance @ 
reduced S l t juired 1 
graphitizati 
References 
1. To be elabora 
2. Arthur Elsea ar ( H. I I Effed 
of Copper Cont t I 5 l emperatuy 
Pretreatment otf 5S White Ir . 
leablization Tr AFA, 1942 
Patent Pending 
4. Lester Crome I f ( { 
zation THE Fou Jun 45 
5. Alfred I Boeget S. Patent N 
707,753, April 2, 1929 
Sand storage i] ty s SOU tons ] 
the system 1 tha 
an be drawn ff at the bottom of 
storaze bin lit ed and 1 
to the top of the | without 
it to the molders’ hoppers. This featur 
permits faster rrection of sand 
cations A sand trol laboratory ta 
testing moisture | id | 
ability is located t itwalk thas 
sand can be tested after all nditioning 
ot sand IS ¢ ymplet 
4 sixth floor foundry, shown in fig 
16, illustrates how it is possible t 
clude a large amount of equipment 
tween the floor 1 n ceiling 


between the limited space t four walls 


Sixteen molders re served by ti 
system. The hors shaped roller cot 
veyors are necessary becaus¢ the w | 
of the room is only 50 ft For adequatt 
storage when the vstem was first I 
ated. molds were stacked two high, 4 
lowing for storage f 28 m yids on ! 
pouring side il 1 oS m Ids In ¢ ich 
veyor unit Todav. however, with t 
use of a weighting arrangement, ™ 
double stacking molds has been 
continued. 
The new method of weighting is simp 
Continued on page 260 
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One of two Schneible Multi- 
Wash Collectors used at a 
large steel foundry to venti- 
late all shakeouts, sand con- 
ditioning, cleaning, grinding, 
heat treating and other op- 
erations where dust and 
furmes are created. Schneible 
collectors are installed at 
six plants owned by this 


company 


For isolated operations and 
smal! plants, the Schneible 
Type "EC" unit provides a 
complete Multi-Wash dust 
and fume control system, 
including dewatering tank 
and circulating pump. These 
portable, self-contained units 
are made in capacities from 


400 to 5,000 c.f.m 


WHAT WILL YOUR 
COSTS BE ‘IN 


1946? 


Prominent among your costs is labor—in 
terms of output per man-hour. Good work- 
ing conditions, including clean, dust-free air 
in the working zones, were desirable in pre- 
war days... . important in wartime 
imperative today. Contaminated air sharply 
reduces what you get in return for the wage 
rates you pay. Only the most effective and 
economical dust collecting equipment is 
good enough now. 


Schneible Multi-Wash Dust Collecting 
Systems do a continuous and thorough job 
of maintaining clean air in the working areas. 
Schneible equipment requires practically no 
attendance and a very minimum of mainte- 
nance. There are no filters, screens or bags 
to require periodical cleaning. There are no 
moving parts in the collector tower— 
nothing to break, burn, clog or rapidly wear. 
The collected material, as sludge, permits 
of much easier disposal than an accumula- 
tion of dust. The water used as a collecting 
medium is reclaimed in a Schneible de- 
watering tank and used over and over again. 


Schneible dust control system affords the 
greatest ultimate economy, which is why 
foundries equipping for the competitive era 
have chosen Schneible in great preponder- 
ance. 


Write for informative bulletins, and tell 
us about your dust and fume problems. 


Claude ©. Schuethle Co. 


2827 Twenty-fifth St. 
Detroit 16, Mich. 
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MANAGEMENT 
COUNSEL 


Our services provide the 
combined talents of regis- 
tered licensed, professional 
industria], and mechanical 
engineers, accountants, 
structural, civil 
engineers, 


architects, 


and hydraulic 


electrical, heating, ventilat- 
ing, air conditioning, chem- 


ical, foundry and metallur- 
gical engineers to work 
closely with members of 
your staff in helping to build 
a more effective business 
organization. 


Illustrated folder on request 


¢ Industrial Engineering 

« Methods 

¢ Plant Layout 

¢ Production Flow 

¢ Work Standards and Costs 

¢ Job Evaluation 

¢ Wage Incentives 
Architecture 
Structural Engineering 
Civil Engineering 


The successful future of 
many a business hangs on 
the thread of making a de- 
cision to do something today 











ASSOCIATED 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


Joseph C. Lewis, President 








230 EAST BERRY STREET 
Fort Wayne 2, Indiana 








(Continued from page 258) 
vet effective { pipe stand is set at one 
end of the conveyor Hinged to this 
is a length of 4-in. pipe running to the 
end of the conveyor From this pipe 
are suspended the ten weights. Weight 


ing the molds and removing the weights 


molds is accomplished by the 


lv « perated 


from. the 


} 


use of electrical pulleys 


. 
The shakeout grate serves two loops 
' 


' 


permitting quick shakeout after pouring 
ind return of each molder’s flask with 
little handling Running alongside the 


shakeout station Is a custing convevor 
which takes the castii gs to a chute at 


the end of the building for delivery to 


the cleaning ro 

Ihe cost of this svstem $60.000 
A good idea of the amount of 
this { and 
job of engineeriing which has been done, 
Fig. 19 Che 
molding 
Movement otf 


the molders in placing molds on the ¢ 


was 
equip 


ment in undry the excellent 


’ 
may be obtained from 


space where the machine is 
located is 5% ft wid 


veyor is minimized. Three feet separate 


each roller convevol 
A view ot the floor 


before mech inization 1s shown in Fig ae 


general foundry 


The same area after mechanization is 
shown in Fig. 18, but this picture was 
taken before the weight shifting arrangs 


ment was installed. Figs. 20 and 21 illus 
trate the “before and after” 
ation Similar “befor 

of the metal h ng are 
94 and 25 Not that 


moldir Y opel 
ind after” 


1 
SHoOWwnh nh | l 


views 


three men torm 


erly were required to do the work now 
accomplished by two men with the 
of a monorail and pouring devices 
Changes made in the shakeout ar 
rangement are depicted in Figs. 22 and 
23 The improved conveyor system 
makes this operation easier by elevating 
the conveyor to the height of the dump- 
out bench. A roller conveyor bridge 1S 
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Fig. 27—Recent installation to serve 12 molding units 


of mold 


continuous conveyor 


storage for intermittent pouring 


utilized to cairy molds to t ike 


station separating 
castings 1s 


ping the flask over 


Fig. 23 shows the 


accomph rely 


In operation carryu t the | 


floor 


sent to the sprue 


below where 


identally, the brass ist t t 





dry ale cle aned 
unit, using steel 
Of interest is the 
duction has beet 

per cent The other 
that the m 


not 


dicate 
plant 
breaking tasks, bu 
work to be done | 

Connecticut's firs 


has 


is shown in Fig. 26 
jobbing shop mak 


lb The system u 


of this foundry adm \t 

25 to 30 tons of | 
However, with ps 

ton capacity can be 1 I 


f metal of vary 





In one cup sla ea 

This is a good ey f 
idequate convey 
of a jobbi: g 
tvpes of metal 
the storage are 
different melts ar 

reas are es | 

The mold ( 
removable secu 
transter1ing poured 
or shakeout line Be 
1S inclined iS 
station, it has | — 
vevor at this p { I il 
pushed off the bott I by 
of a pneumatic pus 1 are } 
on the return con i laborer 
return to the mold 
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TRACE MARK REG 

Against Casting Rejects & Remelts 
CASTFLUX cuts losses! Steps up production! 
So report foundry men who are consistently using this scientifically correct Make a trial test of 
and balanced anti-piping compound. When properly used CASTFLUX must , 
produce sounder castings, must cut losses. There’s no two ways about it. CASTFLUX without Snan- 
Here's the reason. CASTFLUX substantially increases the temperature of metal cial risk. Place your order on 

ver | lin risers due to its highly exothermic reaction. By effecting so great a rise in this unconditional guarantee 
temperature the cooling curve of the riser metal is drawn out much longer. if CASTFLUX does not con- 
C ei form to our representations, 
CASTFLUX when used in the ladle, thoroughly cleanses the metal, eliminat- 5 ee re pase ee 
ing all occluded oxides and slags, resulting in a much more free-flowing a See 

| |metal of greater density. no expense to you. Isn‘t this 
27 fair? 


CASTFLUX is low in cost, is insurance that pays big dividends. 


ae) NATIONAL PIGMENT COMPANY (apeanene 


r, 1945 2115-2117 E. York Street ° Philadelphia 25, Pa. S details. 
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Concluded from page 260 normal capacity found that demands f ' 
4 TO 10 i | M ES The shakeout and other points of dust greater production could not be met with- 
| dispersion in the sand handling system Ut the installation of mechanical ma 


| are controlled by mechanical exhaust terial handling equipment 


| ventilation. Shakeout and sand systems 2. Pouring can be centralized and hand 
' ; 

| are physically separated from the foundry pouring practically eliminated bot} 
brick termittent 






| proper by a wall partition not the continuous and _intermitt ty 
. | shown in the drawing. To remove the foundry And with the eliminatior 
for Sand ixer OWS smoke and fumes from the foundry after hand pouring goes a t sk ] ki WW 
| pouring, five 36-in. roof fans are to for its  back-breaking haracteristics 
; 
| be used; two of these fans have already Pouring can be accomplished by regular 
been installed, pouring crews operating erheud car 
| J - , e > ix hy y . . 
| Fig. 27 shows Connecticut's latest in- riers Which can very easil e arrange 
; } rae eee 
| stallation. The system, about to be put for the height of the mold e pour 
into operation, will serve 12 molding 3. Shakeout and re k kout ca 
| units and combines the advantages of | be centralized, making the transportati 
mold storage for intermittent pouring and to the cleaning room a relatively simpk 
| a central location for pouring which is operation for either trucks, cranes 
j rrr 
| served by a continuous power conveyor conveyors. These operat I il resp 
| system. Differs nt melts may be poure d sible for considerable 1 1st d spersl 
at this foundry. It is expected that the and with centralized ntrol by n 
complete system will st approximately chanical exhaust ventilation be 
$70,000 latively simple. For some typ« 
After In all of these foundries, the ad ings, gates and spruce 
, } ‘ 
vantages of mechanization are utilized to easily at this poin 
the fulle st hy the idoption of incentive operation with that I lak 
| pay. Rates have been established on the 4. The sand is more thor 
basis of time studies made before mech- properly treated and abso! 
| anization and then, bv subtracting the can be maintained, assu 
time required for tasks mechanization sults. New sand requir 
= | eliminates, a plec work rate is ce kept to a minimum 
Hard-Facing veloped the use of special I 
| In all of these systems, the operators eliminated. 
had “bugs ippeal vy] ich seemed ible { 5 With inv syste! 
See that welded bead on the under suf- | frustrate the pla ism ice Ih paper Phe Sé a pro2ziam if prevent 
face and left side of this sand mixer plow? | lifficult; ‘} 
It's Coast Metals Hard-Facing—the wear | difficulties always make their ippearance necessary Designers l I 
5s O< i Cle ri 4 AC o— > mt | ‘ . 
resisting overlay that puts up to 10 times | with changes, but if the systems are well system will lay out 
more wear into sand mixer plows. engineered and are designed to do a ilso instruct a ma 
Hard-faced plows mull more sand more | specific job, the operators and their engi responsibilities of cart t 
efficiently for a longer period. Sand con- | neers will have no trouble The time ind greasing program As] 
‘ > Ire | “ ” F ; 
ditioning is more uniform Preparatic n | the bugs assume. the proportions of program should be de 
. ' ~placeme ae t 
cost per ton lower. Replacements fewer | uncalculated risks is when the systems case of breakdown tdow t 
In one foundry, for example, replacement | , 
: | are improperly engineered minimized As for d gi 
savings alone run to $261.00 every 36 | : 
hours! ‘ have the man ir 
Gives Advantages of Method rd] tivities 
In plant after plant it’s the same story record his activiti 
longer equipment life for plows, Muller | In conclu it should be emphasized 6. With mechanizat per 
ures and other foundry units, sdae baw, | that while this pa] Cl cle ils essenti illy to be Imp! Ve d il d 
salvaged, fewer shutdowns, less idle labor with sand and mold handling, complet all scan cieiliedl ; 
Coast Metals Hard-Facing is easily ap- 
mechanization doesn’t end her Labor planning that is necé 
plied—in minutes—by electric arc or gas | : . 
welding to any ferrous surface. Detai!s in | saving devices can be used in all other system pay for itself 
i é a io 
Pamphlet S-101.W rite today for your copy. phases of a foundry’s activities How- 7. Sand storage is 
ever, in connection with sand and mold , 
COAST METALS, INC : { Dont trv to cut 
handling systems, the following points A : 
Plant and General Office should he stressed 8 With mechanizat 
1232 Camden Ave S.W. Canton 6, Ohio : : I a + attain 
I OF The advantages of properly engineered eeping program 
vecutlite hees ; i. 
2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. , syste ms are mans " tually = re 
1. The molder makes molds He n considerable importar 
; > oO t 
| longer has to be a combination molder that can be d “We 1 
: , vy is worthwl 
and laborer while getting a molder’s certainly i orth 
rate of pay 
He doesn’t pou! ind <} ike mit castings Opimions expre | 
| ° P P ] t] ; ] tirelv those of the 1utl I 
Ss svstems eT ovels . ’ 
ant In me yvstem 1 elther shove Hygiene Division of tl . ‘ Creat, Pu 
nor cuts the sand Health Service doe 
Molder’s fatigue is reduced to a mini these view 





cause it gives him an opportunity to 


mum. He doesn’t cairy molds to the ; 
I | 
M - A >) “Fy mr 
| The molds r likes mechanization be New Representative 
| 
} 





H produce molds on a piece work basis, Acheson Colloids ¢ Por Hur 
hard-facing weld rods | and fair incentives stimulate production Mich., has appointed Pennant O 
During wartime production, many Grease Co., Los A: ts W 
MAKE YOUR | foundries found they had sufficient mold- coast sales agent. Wit h offices 

ing capacity but insufficient manpower San Francisco and Seatt Penna 

EQUIPMENT to produce in excess of normal capacity staff of technically tra l 
LAST mon nena: | Mechanization and the incentive system neers will service Califor O na 
solved the problem. Other foundries Washington state use | 

with sufficient manpower to operate at graphite. 
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MANUFACTURED IN 
OUR OWN PLANT... 


DISTRIBUTED FROM 
OUR WAREHOUSE 


BILL GAGGER 
SAYS: 


RADIANT 
FACINGS 


will cut down your 


SCRAP 
LOSSES! 


ce NTT agp 
A 





, 








MAKING 


BETTER 


CASTINGS FOR 
64 YEARS 


Core Compounds 
Core Washes e Blackings 
Plumbago e Seacoals 


Parting Compounds 
lripoli—Low Silica—Liquid 


Core Pastes and Binders 
Shake Bag Facings 


Anti-piping Compounds 


**Ferrograph” Graphitizer 


WE WAREHOUSE 


Purite « Goulae e Glutrin 


Bentonite ¢ Silica Flour 
Soapstones and Tales 


Truline Binder 


7g Smith Facing 


1857 Carter Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


———oo 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


Special Facings & Compound 


SURPLUS FOUNDRY 
EQUIPMENT 


Foundrvmen 
formation on 


wishing to obtain in- 


surplus 


foundry equip- 
ment available for sale by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. should get in 
touch with the office of that agency in 
the particular district A list of the 
various RFC district offices follows, 
with the name of the individual hand- 
ling foundry equipment sales being 
shown wherever ay iilable: 


ATLANTA region: 699 Ponce de 
Atlanta, Ga Foundry 
H iusman; tele pl one 
All ot Georgia 

BIRMINGHAM: (¢ 
All of Alabama 

BOSTON region 
Mass 


telephone 


Leon Ave., 
equipment, F. W. 
1961, Ext. 1 


Cypress 


omer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala 
10 Post Office Square, 

equipment, E. D. Eagan; 
Liberty 8000, Ext. 60 All of 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Ver- 
Rhode Island and Connecticut (except 
Fairfield County 


CHARLOTTE region 317 


Boston, 
Foundry 


Hampshire, 
mont. 


South Tryon St., 


Charlotte, N. ¢ Foundry equipment, L. D 
Duval; telephone: 4-5381, Ext. 58. All of 
North Carolina and South Carolina. 
CHICAGO region: 208 South La Salle St., 
Chicago, Ill. Foundry equipment, Harry R. 
Whirl, telephone: State 0800, Ext. 357. Fifty- 
eight counties of Illinois north of, and includ- 
ing Hancock, Schuyler Cass, Sangamon, 
Christian, Shelby, Cumberland, and Clark 
counties; 68 counties in Indiana, north of 
Sullivan, Greene, Lawrence, Jackson, Scott, 


Jefferson and Switzerland counties; all 
those west of 


Clark counties and 


counties of Wisconsin 
Monroe, Jackson, and 
north of Clark, Marathon, Langlade, Oconto 
and Marinette counties; and all of Iowa 
CLEVELAND region Bldg., Cleveland, 
©. Foundry Otto M. Zeman, 
telephone 5951, Ext 336. All of 
Ohio; all Kentucky east of Gal 


except 


I mpire 
equipment, 
Cherry 


counties im 


latin, Owen, Franklin, Anderson, Mercer, 
Bovle. Casey, Russell and Wavne Counties 
ill counties of Pennsylvania west of McKean, 


Elk, Clearfield, Cambria and Bedford 


coun- 

ties and Brooke Hancock, Marshall, Ohio. 

I'vler and Wetzel counties in northern West 
Virginia 

DALLAS recion 101 Cotton Exchange Bldg., 


Dallas lex I ndry equipment S ( 
Sanders: telephone R-6751 Ext. 157. One 
hundred ind = fiftw-nine ounties of Texas 
north of, and including the counties of Jeff 
Davis, Pecos, Crockett, Sutton, Menard, Me 
och San Sal Burnet Williamson, 
Milam. Robertson, Leor Henderson, Smith, 
Pusk and Panola Atoka, Bryan, Choctaw, 
Coal Johnston McCurtain Marshall and 
Pshmataha ounties In uth-eastern Okla 
roma 18 counties in New Mexico south of, 
nad including Catron Socorro, Torrance, 


Cuadalupe ind Quay ounties; and Cochise 
Graham, Greenlee Pima and Santa 
counties in yuitheastern Arizona 

DENVER region 410 Boston Bldz., 
Colo Foundry ea J C. Cambier; 
telephone Alpine 0415, Ext. 29 All of Colo 
rado and the 13 counties of New Mexico 
north of. but not including Catron, Socorro, 
Porrance Guadalupe ind 

DETROIT region: 607 Shelby St., Detroit, 
Mich equipment, T. R. Ludlow; 
telephone Cherry 8240, Ext. 395. All of 
Michigan, except the Upper Peninsula 

HELENA: Power Block, Helena, Mont 
Montana 


HOUSTON region: 900 Rusk Bldg 


Cruze 


Denver, 
ipment, 


Quay counties 


Foundry 


All of 


, 723 Main 


St.. Houston, Tex. Foundry equipment, F. O 
Johnsson Forty-three counties in south- 

tern 1 is. east of, and including Refugio, 
Victoria, Lavaca Fayette, Bastrop, Lee, 
Burleson, Brazos, Madison, Houston and An- 
derson countic und uth of, and including 
Cherokee, Nacogdoches and Shelby counties 


Concluded on page 266 ) 








NEW 


“RAPID” HAND SQUEEZE) 
$122.00 


Bh he 

« 
ee 
¢ 





Will handle a lot of 
jobs and save you money by treb- 


bench 


your 


ling your production. 


Handles flasks up to 16 x 30 inches. 
Comes complete with benches, 
Portable or Stationary Type. 


* 
“RAPID” ROX JOLT 


30% increased jolt capacity 
LE 






$205.00 


JOLT 
VALVE 
KNEE- 

OPERATED \. 


A Foundry producer of good molds 
for over 20 years. 
Simple to operate. 


Plate quickly adjusted 
Low initial cost. 


* 


Write for NEW descriptive 
folders and Price Lists. 


PIONEER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


nine Machine Menuafacturer 


Squeeze 








Over 20 Years 
MILWAUKEE (West Allis) wise 
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Saving you weeks or months of costly 
delay in foundry reconversion, Despatch 


hes. now offers you a service we believe 
es. unprecedented in the industry — prompt 
e. 


delivery and installation of any stand- 
ard Despatch batch-type Core-Baking 
Oven, regardless of size. 


Think what this means! New, ultra- 
modern ovens with ingenious mechanical 
ity features never available before .. . to 


assure faster, more uniform baking, 
easier loading and operation, and lower 
baking costs per ton of cores baked daily 
than you’d ever think >ossible. 


an 


To be able to offer prompt delivery of 
new, postwar Despatch ovens takes an 
exceptional engineering and manufac- 
™ turing organization. We have it. 

» With the largest nation-wide engi 
) neering staff in the industry, ample 
manufacturing and production facilities, 
and 43 years of specialized experience 
and ‘“‘know how’’, Despatch can provide 


olds ; 
the ovens you need .. . and do it now. 


CAR TYPE ovens for heavy molds, cores; 
RACK TYPE, for lift-truck loading; TRUCK 


sted. 


TYPE, a foundry favorite; DRAWER TYPE, H OV 
cians a sale DESPATCE “Minneapol 
for flexibility; and SHELF TYPE ovens for 619 SE. 8 wap 
miscellaneous baking, pasting ‘shout obligatio™ 
witno Despatc 





followiné 
ORACK Li 34 OAELF TYP 
hang po! 5011 pre” 
FUEL G CAPACITY ' f 
BARE ENGINEER to dis 








Your Name 

Company 
Addres* 
city 
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A cleaning operation required fre- 
quent lifting of a basket of parts in 
and out of the tank. 


A Reading Electric Hoist with unit 
construction provided a special solu- 
tion without special engineering cost. 
The built-in trolley permitted easy 
movement. The rigid arm push but- 
ton gives control of both motions. 
The D.C. motor and controller were 
also standard mechanisms. 

The Reading Electric Hoist unit con- 
struction plan gives you 144 com- 
binations of standard mechanisms to 
give special solutions to your 
materials handling problems. 


For full information, write for "144 


Answers to your Hoisting Problems”. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2108 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


READING 
HOISTS 


(Concluded from page 264 


JACKSONVILLE Western Union Bldg., Jack 
sonville, Fla. All of Florida 

KANSAS CITY region: Federal Reserve Bank 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. All of Kansas and 
the following counties in Missouri: Andrew 
Atchison, Barton, Bates Buchanan Cass 
Clay, Clinton, De Kalb, Gentry, Holt, Jack 
son, Jasper, McDonald, Newtor Nodawas 
Platte, Vernon and Wort] 

LITTLE ROCK: Pyramid B 
Ark. All of Arkansas 

LOS ANGELES reg 
Los Angeles, Calif Foundry equipment 
Linwood, McKean Imperial Invo, Los An 
geles, Orange, Riverside San Bernardino 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and Ventura coun 
ties in southern California; and all] of Arizona 
except Cochise, Graham, Greenlee, Pima and 
Santa Cruz counties in 
the state 

LOUISVILLI 


southeastern part of 


Lincoln Bank Bldg., 421 West 
Market St., Louisvilk Ky 
ment: R. W. Owen. Sixty-four counties in 
Kentucky west of, and including Gallatin 
Owen, Franklin Anderson, Mercer, Boyle, 
Casey Russell and Wayne counties; and 
Clark, Crawford, Floyd, Harrison, Jackson 
Lawrence, Orange, Perry, Scott 
Switzerland ind) = Washington 


Foundry equi; 


Jefferson 

counties In 
southern Indiana 

MINNEAPOLIS r n: 438 McKnight Bldg 
Minneapolis Minn Foundry equipment 
George Gillett All of Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan, and 26 
Wisconsin, bounded on the east or south by 


unties in northen 


ynuinties of Vernor 
Marathon, Lang 


but not including the 
Monroe, Jac kson Clark 
lade, Oconto and Marinette 

NASHVILLE: Nashville Trust Co. Bldg 
St.. Nashville, Tenn. All of Tennessee 

NEW ORLEANS region: Richards Bld 
Gravier St., New Orleans, La. All of Louis 
ana and Mississippi. Foundry equipment, G 
E. Odom; telephone, Canal 2701 

NEW YORK region: 70 Pine St., New York 
N. Y. All of New York state; Fairfield county 
in Connecticut; and the 12 counties in New 
Jersey north of Mercer and Ocean counties 

OKLAHOMA CITY: Cotton Exchange Bldg 
Oklahoma City, Okla. all of Oklahoma except 
Atoka, Bryan, Choctaw, Coal, Johnston, M« 
Curtain, Marshall and Pushmataha counties 
in southeastern part 

OMAHA region: 1208 Woodmen of the World 
Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. All of Nebraska and 
Wyoming. Foundry equipment, Harry W 
Neal, telephone Jackson 8200, Ext. 9 

PHILADELPHIA region 1528 Walnut St 
Philadelphia, Pa. Foundry equipment; J. P 
Quinlan; telephone: Kingsley 1500. Forty 
eight counties in eastern Pennsylvania, 
bounded on the west by, and _ including 
McKean, Elk, Clearfield, Cambria and Bed- 
ford counties; all of Delaware ind nine 
New Jersey counties bounded on the north by, 
and including Mercer and Ocean counties 

PORTLAND region Pittock Block Portland 
Oreg. All of Oregon, except Klamath and 
Lake counties; and Clark, Klickitat, Ska 
mania, Cowlitz and Wahkiakum counties in 
Washington. Foundry equipment, W. J. Roork; 
telephone, Atwater 6401 

RICHMOND region Richmond Trust Bldg 
Seventh and Main Sts., Richmond, Va. All of 
Virginia, Maryland, District of Columbia and 
all of West Virginia except Brooke, Hancock, 
Marshall, Ohio, Tyler and Wetzel counties 

ST. LOUIS region: St. Charles Bldg., 505 North 
Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo. Foundry equip- 
ment, L. C. Perry or E. B. Langenberg. All 
of Missouri, except Andrew, Atchison, Barton 
Bates, Buchanan, Cass, Clay, Clinten, De Kalb 
Gentry, Holt, Jackson, Jasper, McDonald 
Newton, Nodaway, Platte, Vernon and Worth 
counties; 44 counties in Illinois south of, but 
not including Hancock, Schuyler, Cass, San- 
gamon, Christian, Shelby, Cumberland and 
Clark Counties; and Sullivan, Greene, Knox 
Davies, Martin, Gibson, Pike, Dubois, Posey, 
Vanderburgh, Warrick and Spencer counties 
in Indiana. 

SALT LAKE CITY region: 504 Dooly Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
G. C. Croft; Telephone 


Foundry equipment, 
5-7503, Ext. 32. All 


of Utah, 34 counties t Idaho 
and Clark, l ncol d White 
Pine counties in eastern ] 
AN ANTONIO region 


lower San 


county 


| lransit 
Antonio | Foun equip- 
ent: Larry S. O’Meal e: C-146] 
Ihe 52 counties in sout I bounded 
on the north or east ind including 
Presidio. Brewster | Valverde Ed- 
wards, Kimble Mason, I 5b ) Travis, 
Caldwell, Gonzales, Dewitt, Goliad ee, San 
Patricio and Aransa 


AN FRANCISCO r 6 Mont ery St 
San Francisco, Calit ipment 
J. W Bryson and |! D. I k telephone 
Exbrook 6206. All of ept Im- 
perial, Inyo, Los A \iverside 

Barbara 
and Ventura counties art; all of 
Nevada, except Clark I ) I in and 
White Pine counties i stern part; and 
Klamath and Lake tie yuthem 
Oregon. 

SEATTLE region: 340 Central Bld Seattle 
4, Wash. Foundry equipn Markey 
telephone: Main 1080 Ext. 25 xteen coun- 
ties ot Washingtor 
Chelon, Grant and /Yaki 1d north of 
Wahkiakum, Cowlitz ar iman counties 
MOKANE: 500 Welch Bld pokane, Wash 
Foundry equipment, ¢ Newton, telephone 
Riverside 8051 Ext 7 Ams sotin, Ben 
ton Chelan Colum la Ferry 
Franklin, Garfield, G 
Pend Oreille, Spokane t I Valla Walla 
Whitman and Yakin in the easterr 
part of Washington 1 nties of 
northern Idaho bounded tl t and 


Idaho county 


San Bernardino, San 


Okanogan 


Okanogan 


includin 


Start Work on Large 


Brazilian Foundry 


Plans for the foundry of the larg 
Brazilian National Steel project at Volt 
Redonda, Brazil, have been accepted by 
the company, and construction on it 
has commenced r to Roy | 
Jones, head of the Industrial Engineering 
Giffels & \ let Inc., L 
associated engineers and archi- 
( mplete 


according 


Division oft 
tossetti 
tects. Detroit, who designed the 
foundry project. 

“This foundry is of particular interest 
from the standpoint of foundrymen for 
a number of reasons,” Mr. Jones stated 

“The foundry, which will cost approxi- 
mately $1,850,000 will produce ingot 
molds and stools, iron grain and chilled 
rolls, steel rolls, miscellaneous iron, stee 
ind nonferrous castings It will be one 
of the most modern of its type in this 
he misphere 

“The foundry Is a dual purpose facil 
ity Half of the space is devoted t 
highly mechanized production system 
for the regular supply of ingot molds an 
stools. The remaining half is primaril; 
for production of castings to maintai 
the mill equipment, and has facilities and 

capable 2 
casting in the entire steel mill 

“The foundry is designed so that in- 

may be poured with ho 


equipment producing any 


got molds 
blast furnace metal direct from the oper 
hearth mixers. Its equipment includes 


1 cupola, air furnace, electric furnace 


monophase furnace, nonferrous meta 
furnace, annealing furnaces, pit typ 
ingot mold ovens, a mpletely mech- 
anized sand conditioning and distribu 
tion system, casting and cleaning equip- 
ment, roll turning lathes, and ingot mold 
milling equipment.” 
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